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On the Advantage of SOC1E TY. 


Self. love and ſocial at her Birth began, 
| Union the Bond of all Things, and of Man. 


F we reflect on the Nature of the human Spe- 
| cies, we ſhall be convinced that all Mankind 
* were originally deſigned by the great Creator for 
ſocial Creatures. For can we imagine that Man, 
above all other Animals, is born the moſt indi- 
gent, helpleſs and abje&t; our mutual Depen- 
dence on each other is, therefore, one of the firſt 
Things we ſhould know, and be convinced of : 
And, conſequently, we ought to aſſiſt and relieve - 
one another, and promote the happineſs of every 
Individual as far as is conſiſtent with Truth, and 
the DiQates of right Reaſon. Can we ſuppoſe, that 
the Supreme Being beſtowed upon us the wonder- 
ful Faculty of expreſſing and communicating to 
others our Ideas, by Sounds, for no Purpoſe ; is it 
reaſonable to think that Man ought to live in Soli- 
tude, and expect Wr 5 only from himſelf — 
; g Other 
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other Parts of the Creation, the wiſdom of Provi- 
dence has done nothing in vain. The uſe of 


Words was .not given us to converſe with Brutes; 
for they neither underſtand nor improve them. It is 


therefore evident, they were deſigned for mu- 


tual Intercourſe of the human Species; beſides, 
the ſame Paſſions are common to all Men; Love 
and Hatred, Hope and Fear, Pleaſure and Pain, 
are the ſame in every Individual, who acts confor- 
mable to his Nature. This Likeneſs in our De- 
fires, muſt neceſſarily attract us, and create in us 
ſuch an Eſteem for each other, that nothing but 
unnatural Diſpoſitions, or the greateſt corruption, 

can diſſolve. Let us ſuppoſe a man baniſhed into 
the remoteſt wilderneſs, without the commerce, the 
company, or the friendſhip of his fellow-beings ; 


hew diſmal muſt his condition be! he may, per- 


haps, find' means to continue his exiſtence by ta- 
king ſuch animals as the deſert affords, and by ga- 


thering ſuch fruits. and vegetables, as the earth 


ſpontaneouſly yields: but his life muſt be a conti- 
nual ſcene of horror and deſpair ;. no friend to 
converſe with; 'no mortal to defend him from the 
ravenous jaws of the ſavage inhabitants of the fo- 
reſt ; no phyſician to adminiſter the ſalutary pro- 
ductions of nature when pain and ſickneſs make 


their approach. In ſhort, he would be ſo far from 


arriving at happineſs, that he would ſcarce deſire 


to ſupport his exiſtence, and even court the King 


of terrors, to terminate at once, his ſorrows with 


his life. Since choice, as well as neceſſity and 


conveniency, ſhould induce all men to unite and 
Form ſocieties, it is the 3 * duty of every 
individual to become a uſeful member, and con- 


tribute all in his power to promote the happineſs 
of the whole. In order to this, before we em- 


bark in any action, we ſhould re on the con- 


ſequences which muſt naturally flow from it, by 


imagining it to have been already done by ano- 
N 885 ther 
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ther: And we ſhall immediately be able to judge 
of the modes, of pleaſure or pain it will give others, 
from the manner of its affecting ourſelves. To a 
z reaſonable being nothing brings pain but vice, or 
_ pleaſure but virtue. This precaution muſt tend to 
promote benevolence, friendſhip, and honeſty - 
among maikind ; whereas the not obſerving it, 
ſub jects us to the tyranny of our paſſions, to gra- 
_ tify which, men frequently become faithleſs, cruel, 
diſhoneſt, and traiterous. We are convinced that 
men muſt live in ſocieties, and, in order to live 
happy, it is evident, they muſt be virtuous, fince 


nothing e ſe in our power can mutually ſecure us 


human beings are ſo circumſtanc'd that they ſhou'd 
love, aſſiſt, and protect each other. The great end 
of our being is happineſs; it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that the omnipotent author of nature intended any 
being ſhould be inevitably miſerable. Human hap- 
ine; is always proportional to the perception we 
have of ideas or things; that is, the ſame object may 
give a higher degree of happineſs to one perſon than 
to another; but no degree of human happineſs can 
ſubſiſt without ſociety: men, therefore, enter into 
ſocietis for the mutual happineſs: of each other, 


and every individual ſhould enjoy the advan- 


tages reſulting from ſuch a union, by regulating all 
human. actions by ſome ſlandard or law. In child- 
hood the laws of action naturally flow from the 
modes of pleaſure or pain, which fenſible objeQs 
impreſs on their tender organs. I hoſe of men 
fundamentally ariſe from the former, but with this 
difference, that the reafoning faculty, now grown 
ſtrong by experience, determines theſe things to be 
good or evil, in the ſame manner, in which ſhe be- 
- tore affirmed, this, or that, to be pleaſure or pain. 
Hence it is evident, that the ſpring of action | 

the ſame; both in the mind and in the body; 
for that which is evil to the mind, is by the ſam e 
rule painful to the body: and that which is truly 
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pleaſing to the body, is alſo good to the mind. 
It is therefore evident, that the ideas of good and 
evil are naturally evident to the mind, by the aſ 
ſiſtance of reaſon. The very laws of property may 
be examined by theſe firſt principles of pleaſure 
and pain. While we are infants, woe are ſubject to 
the law of our ſenſes; wien we are men, to that 
of our reaſon. And, therefore, unleſs we abandon 
reaſon, the very characteriſtic of our nature, we 
muſt regulate our actions by. her precepts. Tho' 
man has a freedom of will, he is not, on that ac- 
count, lawleſs, and at liberty to commit whatever 
outrages or violence his wicked appetites ſuggelt. 
The will, as well as the appetites, are the ſervants 
of reaſon, and ſhould be governed by her, as ſhe 
is by her own. laws; we may, therefore, rationally 
conclude, that men ſhould live in perpetual obedi- 
ence to ſome law; and, as the law of reaſon is the 


moſt ſuitable to human nature, it is conſequently 


the moſt eligible. The immutable will of the ſu- 
preme being is a kind of law which he has inipoſed 
upon himſelf: thoſe immenſe orbs, which regularly 
move thro? the ſyſtem of the univerſe, have motion 


and gravitation, attraction and repulſion, aſſign d 


for their laws; and man has reaſon. And it is 


reaſonable to think that the ſame oeconomy runs 


thro' all the beings in nature. From what has 


been ſaid, it evidently appears, that ſocieties are 


not only the ſource of happineſs, but alſo abſolute- 
ly neceſſary; and that they cannot ſubſiſt without 


ſome law. Nor ſhould man, 2 car 
av 


loud demand of his paſſions, think himſelf en 
for living under the dominion of reaſon, ſince the 
eat creator regulates his conduct by a law, which 


from the unchangeableneſs of his nature, has ſub- 


ſiſted from, and will continue to all eternity. 
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Of Trade, and the Excellency, Advantaget, 
and Antiquity of Commerce, with an - 
count of the Myſt:ry and Art of Wea- 


Tn is what every body talks of, but 


few undeiſtand ; and in its ordinary accep- 
tation, not ſufficiently explain'd. Theſe are the 
words of a great writer upon the ſubje&, whoſe de. 
finitions are worthy of obſervation, where it is par- 
ticular to a place, it is called trade, when. gene- 
ral, it is commerce, when we ſpeak of it as the eſ- 
fect of nature, it is product or produce, when as 


the effect of labour, it is manufacture. In it's ma- 


nagement it is the ſame ; So when we ſpeak of it in 


the groſs, it is wholeſale ; when of the particulars 


it is retail ; when we ſpeak of nations, it is called 
correſpondence, when of N * only, it is 
called merchandizing. It is the ſame alſo in the 
manner, when we exchange goods it is called bar- 


ter; when we exchange coin, it is called banking, 


and negotiating. And therefore thoſe are called 
bankers, and our great national treaſure of com- 


merce, is at this day called the bank. The diſtinc- 
tion of the general heads of home Trade, by tu 


plain terms of labonring and dealing, is very natu- 
ral. The labouring part includes all arts, handi- 
crafts, and manufactures, and thoſe who are em- 


ployed in ſuch works are properly called mecha- 


nicks; tho? this name is ſometimes taken with leſs 
latitude, and confin'd to thoſe who are employed 
only in the more curious kinds of workmanſhip, 
But if we take it in the loweſt Senſe, it includes all 
who are concerned about the firſt principles of trade, 
as the product of land or ſea, or of the animals li- 
ving on both : In ey 6 ordinary produce * 
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he vegetative, and ſenſi tive life; ſuch as metals, mi- 
nerals, and plants, the immediate uſe of vegetation. 
or ſuch as fleſh, ſkins, hair, wool, filk, and what- 
ever elſe grows with, or is produced' by animals. 
as the effect of ſenſitive life. Under the dealing 
part, is included the handing about the ſeveral pro- 
ductions of art and labour, when finiſhed by the 
mechanick, and made uſeful to mankind. Thete 
are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral claſſes, as the merchant, 
the wholeſale ſhop-keeper, the retail ſhop keeper, 
and the pedlar who travels about with a licence ; 
who all in their way contribute to the circulation 
and diſpoſal of our products and manufactures. And 
this gradation in the ranks of dealers make the 
higheſt of them, that of the merchants, much the 
more honourab'e among us, as carrying with it an 
idea of great wealth, and extenſive influence ; for 
in the old teſtament we read, that theſe inſpired 
penmen ſpeaking of the merchants of Tyre, called 
them princes, and ſo they may at this day be juſtly 
Riled Princes of the Earth. Induſtrious trading, 
and honeſt dealing is of ſuch uſe that it is reported 
of ſome pedlars, particularly thoſe in England, who. 
has begun with ſelling pins and needles about the 
Streets, and afterwards by carrying a pack, has ac- 
quired a fortune ſufficient to ſet up a ware-houſe, 
and become himſelf a wholeſale dealer, and after 
continuing in that employment a number of years 
has died worth five, ten, or fifteen thouſand pounds. 
Having made this obſervation in honour of the mer. 
chants, by ſhewing how eminently he is diſtin- 
guiſhed in the order of dealers, it is obſervable, 
that the latter name includes all who are concerned 
in the conveyance of the works of nature or art, 
from place to place, or from one country to ano- 
ther, as the neceſſities or conveniencies of the peo- 
ple call for them. And this intercourte is carri- 
ed on upon ſuch terms and conditions, as the par- 
ties can agree upon among themſelves ; but * 
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ed with all ſorts of goods: In the wholeſale trade 4 


2 


rally with reſpect to precedent, or what others have 


agreed upon in the ſame circumſtances which is 
therefore called a matket- price. hus in general. 
we may underſtand by the word trade, whether it 
be carried on by the general medium of all exchan- 
gings, called coin or money, or by actually bar- 
tering the produce of one country fer that of ago- 
ther. Sometimes it happens, that. the mediums 
of trade with a people is not eoin, they having none 
among them, nor much knou ledge of it's uſe ; vet 
this medium,. whatever it be, may then have the 
name of money, becauſe it anſwers the ſame pur- 
oſe of coin, which is what is generally. underſtood 
y that word. Thus the Shells of the Maldivia 
Iſlands, called cowries, are money in the African 
trade; becauſe the negioes take them in lieu of gold, 


ſilver, or any other meta] ſtamped or coined by at 


with ſome diſtinguiſhing impreſſion. Manufacturing 


and dealing do thus comprehend all trade int it's na- 


tural and original ſituation. As to the other divi- 
ſions, and d iſtinctions of terms, which have been 


above explained, they ſerve only to expreſs tie par- 


ticular parts of trade, for which purpoſe they have 


been introduced by men of art, and legitimated by 
cuſtom, and length of time, to diſtinguiſh. things 


according to the variety of their produce, mecha- 

niſm, and diſtribution. We have another peneral 
term, that comprehends whatever is the ſubject of 

trade in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, that is, the word 

goods, by which is meant all the ſeveral ſorts, whe- 

ther of manufaQures or pioducts, that the greateſt | f 
dealer in the world can be ſuppoſed to deal in. it, : 
is a contraction of the words good things, things of 
uſe and convenience, or delight and fancy; upon 
which one man ſets à value, in proportion as they 
are wanted, or ſought after by o.hers. For exam- 
ple in retailing, we ſay ; ſuch a ſhop is well furniſte 


ſuch a dealer has his ware houſe well filled with, 
F B 4 goods, | 


. 
goods. In houſe- keeping, all the furniture of the 
houſe are called the goods, or the houſhold goods: 


In merchandizing, ſuch a Ship wes laden with 


bale goods, and in the Ea, Ind a ſhips, after the 
bulky goods (for ſo they call the pepper, falt-pecre, 
red earth, tea, and ſuch like) are taken out, it is 
faid, the reſt of the loading was made up with piece 
goods. Thus we ſee that a very few particular 
words might have ſufficed ſor all the purpoſes of 
trade, had it not been found convenient as trade in- 
creaſed, and branched out into a number of Spe- 
cies, to add ſome others for making our thoughts 
at once more diſtin. Thus it is inſteneed in the 
dealing art, by going from the pedlar to the mer- 
'chant, and it might be ſo in the labouring part, as 
indeed by cuſtom is every day done. For thoſe 
concerned in the lower employ ments, in works of 
the firſt neceſſity, and moſt obvious ufe, are gene- 
rally ſtiled labourers, and not unftequently the la- 


bouring poor, huſbandmen, fiſhermen, miners, and 


the drudgers in ſeveral productions of nature or art, 
are properly included in this claſs, We generally 
call work men or handicraftsmen, thoſe who. per- 
haps do indeed labour as hard as the others, but 
then have ſome degree of art mingled with their 
induſtry, ſomething that 1equires particular teaching 
or inſtruction. Hence the people of this rank go 
thro' ſome apprenticeſhip or fervitude, in order to 
be qualified either in right or ability for the ſollow- 
ing ſuch particular occupations, and befides this 
Fervitude, which is the ſtricteſt admitted by our 
laws, the parent or guardian uſually gives a ſum. of 
money to the matter in proportion as the craft is 
more or leſs painful or profitable. Over both theſe 
are the maſters or overſeers of ſuch employments ; 


as the farmers, among others, over the !abouring 
man, and over the mechanicks, the clothiers, wea- 


vers, and workmen in ſtuffs or metals of alt 
kinds, we have the name of maſter added to the, 
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particular name of the crafts,or calling. Thus we 


ſay maſter carpenter, maſter maſon, maſter. clock- 
maker, and ſo on thro' all the diſtin&t working em- 
ployments. But ſuperior to all workmen are eſteem- 
ed the dealers beiore diſtinguiſhed, eſpecially the 
highelt claſſes of them. When we read in the ſcrip- 
ture of cunning workmen, we may be ſure. that 


ſomething like thoſe diſtinctions exiſted in thoſe ear- 


ly days. Commerce is the moſt ſolid foundati- 
on ot civil ſociety, and the moſt neceſſary principle 


to unite all men of whatever country or condition 
they are: It is the bank of plenty to every part of 


the world. By it the trading part of all nations 
ſeem to be one body incorporated ; and the riches 
of every trading town and place circulate into the 
hands of the poor, induſtrious and diſtant traders. 


| By this our neceſſities, conveniencies, and plealures, 


are ſupplied fromthe moſt diſtant ſhores : Every re- 
gion is amazed to find itſelf abound in foreign pro- 
ductions, and enriched with a thouſand. commodi- 
ties, unknown to itſelf ;- but promoting it's welfare 
and ſerving to make life more agreeable. With- 
out commerce the greateſt and wealthieſt monarchs 
and ſtates can make no figure; are neglected and 
deſpiſed hy their nejghbours ; and in the midſt of 
throngs of courtiers, and in the centre of riches and 


. pleaſures, they find no ſecurity and continuance of 


thoſe bleſſings, if they are not ſupported by trade 
and commerce. Where. theſe flouriſh, the induſ- 


trious poor add grandeur to the ſtate, and our mer- 


chants live like princes, and provide the finews of 
war againſt the moſt daring attacks of our enemies. 


Could we be ſupplied with the ſpices and precious 


ſtones of the Eat, and the riches and medicinal drugs 
of the Veſt Indies without commerce; not to men- 
tion the number of hands that are employ'd' to 


cloath and nouriſh every individual of the human 


ſpecies in this land, and to furniſh and adorn every 


. little cortage in the nation 3 our health and ſafery - 
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days of Jacob, for ſpices, aromatick go 


at home and abroad depend on, and are preſervet 
by the ſkill and induſtry of the advent'rous mer- 


Chant. Should our commerce be once obſtruc- 
ted, the honour and reſpe& due to our ſove- 
2 would be tarniſhed and loſt, and we muſt fall 
a ſacrifice to tyranny and amoition. Hence it is 


evident that both rich and poor, the powerful and: 


weak, kings and ſubjects, have a mutual depen- 
dance on each other, for the demands of life, the poor 
not being able to live without the rich, who pay 


them for their labour, and protect them ii the en- 


joy ment of their property, nor the rich without the 
poor, who make all things needful for them, filt - 
their granaries and cellars with cora and wine, and 
with much —— and danger extract theit riches 


from the bowels of the earth. Should we endea- 


vour to trace the antiquity of- commerce, we muſt 
date its origin amongſt the firſt-offspring-of Adam. 


There is no doubt but as ſoon as there were ſepa- 


rate ſocieties, they aſſiſted each other with the ne- 


ceſſaries and conveniencies of life. It is more than 


probable that Cain bartered his corn and fruits of 
the earth with 4be/, for ſkigsand flecces, for cloa- 
thing, milk, and, perhaps meat for his table. Soon 
after we read of Tuba/ Cain, who as he was ſolely. 
employ'd in works of copper and iron, muſt be 


- ſuppoſed to exchange his metal works, made for the 
various uſes and aver life, for other mer- 


chandizes neceſſary to feed, cloath, and to cover 
himſelf from the inclemency of the weather. 80 


that notwithſtanding the univerſa} deſolation by 


Neak's Flood, the I/maelites and Midianites carried 
on a great commerce by caravans with in the 
8, and o- 


ther rich commodities, which they brought in G7- 
lead. Bot this commerce, which at firſt we read, 

was Carried on by land- carriages, as the-world grew 
- more populous, and the nations ſpread to-a greater 
diſtince, introduced water-carriage or navigation, 

| as 


their trade inſpired 
They being. — 
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as the moſt convenient means of uniting alt man- 
kind. Thus the Egyptians on the Red Sea, and 

Phenicians on the Meaiterranean, being molt com- 
modiouſly ſituated: for this purpoſe, divided the 
commerce of the Caſl and WP? among themſelves. 

The Egyptians imported whatever they could col- 

lect from the Iudian ſhore, and the Pbænicians be- 
eame the exporters, tranſacted all the trade for Egypt 

and the neighbouring nations, and carried their 
merchandize to all diſtant places, that igg dered on 


the ſea. "And the early, flouriſhing ſtate 0: that nar- 


row and poor tract of land, in which Tyre and Side 
were ſituate, is a ſufficient proof to what a height 
of glory, power and wealth, a nation is capable of 
raiſing itlelf only by trade. I Was not long before 
With more diſtant views. 
become the mart of trade for all 


the earth, and ſupplied wWirh a good fleet of mer- 


chant: men, built of wood from mount Libanus, 
aſs thro' the Mediterranean by the ſtreights of Gi- 
raltar into the weſtern; ocean, and eſtabliſſi a trade 


wich regions unknown, on the right and left. This 


not, only improved their commerce and navigation, 


_ ndl ſg, enriched. the Tyrian merchants, that they 
thought themſelves equal to princes and crowned 


heads, but it drew ſuch- great numbers of ſtrangers 
to Tyre, with a view to make their fortunes by 
trade, that they were ſoon in à capacity ta ſend 
out ſeveral diſtant colonies, and built the famous 


_ city of Carthage ; which-in a ſhort time vyed with 


Tyre for traffick, and ſurpaſſed it exceedingly. in ex- 
tent of dominions, and military expeditions. Trade 


bad given it birth; trade enlarged it; and trade 


put it in a condition to diſpute the empire of the 


world for many years with Rame: And the citizens 


of this trading town were ſo ſenſible of their own 
advantages by comnxrce, that they neither ſpared 
pains nor expences to bring navigation to perfec- 
tion. Their young people heard and talk'd of no- 

| | | | thing 
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thing but merchandize, accounts, ſhips, and voy- 
ages; and an addreſs in commerce was a kind of 
inheritance in families, and the beſt part of their 
fortunes- Nor had they ever been overcome had 
they not ambitiouſly prefer'd the glory of arms to 
that of trade; and exchanged the pacifick diſpoſiti- - 
on of merchants, for the ruining art of war. It is 
certain it coſt Rome very dear to ſubdue Carthage ; 
two bloody and doubtful wars; one of twenty three, 
and the gather of ſeventeen years: But even then 
ſhe had ſcarce been overcome, had the Romans not 
deprived her of the means of trade; andiſhe been 
obliged to diminiſh the numbers of her traders to 
ſupply troops, and to recruit,armies ; and to turn 
her merchant (8g tranſports for ſoldiers, and 
ſtore ſhips for the-utenfils of war; and to elect of- 
ficers and generals of armies out of the wiſeſt and 
moſt ſucceisful merchants. Alexandria roſe to ſuch 


a degree by commerce after the ruin of Tyre and 


Carthage, that they were ſoon forgaten. .;Ptolomy 
Philagelphus employed four thouſand merchant- 
men in this port, under the convoygef one hun- 
dred and twenty ſail of armed gallies of an extra- 
ordinary ſize ; aud the cuſtoms of this port, on 
1mportation and exportation, amounted yearly to 
more than three millions of pounds ſterling. We 
might add to this account of commerce, aſter it 
was transferred to Cariaib, Rhodes, Marſeilles, and 
to many other cities; but theſe examples are ſuf. 
ficient to ſhew-the advantages of a well · ſetded and 
conducted trade to any people and nation, and that 
nothing 'ean hurt it ſo much as war; which bas 
always been the ruin of commerce. R. may be 
inferred, that as commerce appears to be one of the 
parts of government capable of contributing moſt 


to the riches and plenty of a ſtate, it ſhould in a 
particular manner merit the attention and encou- 
ragement of princes and their miniſters, For, as 
war neceſſarily introduces tumult, diſorder 2 de- 

Ra olation, 
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ſolation, and carries trouble and confuſion along 
with it into all places; and, on the contrary, 
trade and commerce breaths nothing but peace and 
tranquillity : That king who truly loves his ſub- 
jects, and deſires to enrich them, will do all that 
is in his power to make <traflick flouriſh amongſt 
them, by granting them all the ſupports they have 
need of, to carry their ſchemes into execution, and 
by eaſing the fair trader from inconvenient, bur- 
thenſome and uſeleſs regulations. 80 that it has 
been a juſt obſervation, that a wiſe and well incti- 
ned prince never otherwiſe intermeddles in com- 
merce, but to baniſh fraud and bad arts from it, by, 
ſeverity ; he always leaves the profit of thoſe, that 
haye the trouble of it, beigg well convinced, that 
he ſmall fag ſufficient advantages from that trade, 
Which brings ſo great riches into his dominions. I 
have carefully examined the accounts of duty. paid 
in this port of Dublin, and find that the ſums ariſing 
from importation and exportation amounts from 
the beginning of June, 7 0, to the latter end of 
March, 1750 the ſum of one hundred and ſeventy fix 
thouſand, three bundred and fixty ſeven pounds nine 
ſhillings- and eleven pence importation, and four 
thouſand two hundred and twenty three pounds nine 
ihulings. and fix pence exportation.ʃ 
And concerning the myſtery of weaving, it may 
be ſaid to be as ancient, as any of the arts after the 
world began to be peopled; for tho“ ſkins and furs 
may be allowed to make up the common garments 
of the antediluvians; and it may be after the flood, 


to the days of NMinrad, who of a mighty hunter, be- | 


came the firſt emperor ; yet we can hardly doubt, 
but his form of government, that fo manifeſtly ten. 
ded to civilize mankind, to bring them under pro- 
per laws, to unite them in one intereſt, and to raiſe 
in them an emulation to promote the publick good, 
and to eſlabliſn all the conveniences. pf life, did 


*. 


Let T: 

amongf and almoſt*prior to- any other arts. attempt 
that of the weaver; as their inventions would na- 
turally be prompted to grace and adorn their own: 
bodies. Thus, in a ſhort time after, we read of 
the Babyloniſb garment, of a curious workmanſhip ; 
and therefore it is a proof of what is here advanced 
upon ſufficient grounds, that the art of weaving is 
atleaſt, as ancient as the reign of Nimrod. Ant. 
tho” it muſt be confeſſed to be very much improved 
by the preſent generation, yet we may remember, 
the fine linen manufacture of gt. This was 
their w-alih, their main and chief employ, a natio- 
nal buſineſs, the manufacture and ſtaple of the coun- 
try, on which ſne chiefly depended : And the rea- 
ſon of it's being fo inſinitely, and incredibly popu- 
lous; for when NVebuchadnenmar invaded Egypt, he 
found 20000 towns and cities, ſome of which were 
very great and populous, inhabited by a numerous 

ople, enriched with weaving and needle-work: 
— Egypt, no doubt this art was carried into 
China and the EaftiTndies, where it was found in a 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, at the time the Europeans pe- 
netrated into thoſe ſeas. Aud if we would trace 
it's original nearer home, our ſureſt method will 
be to date it's travels thro' the ſtate of commerce, 
which was firſt carried on with all the known 
world by the Egyptians and the ' Tyrian merehants, 
whoſe rich mnnufaQures, in 1k. linen, and cotton, 
were not only exported into Greece, Africa, 1tal, 
and other diſtant nations; but the art of weaving. 
them alſo ſpread with their Colonies as far as Car- 
thage, Qc. and by degrees among other people, 
whoſe intereſt, curiofity, and neceſſities @@inſpired 
them with a defire to manufgRare their d pro- 
duce of ſilk, hair, cotton, flax and wool. It was 
not many years after this diſperſion of the art of 
weaving, that the /taſians, who love to wear thin 
cloathing, contrived to import unwrought ſilk from 
the Cafpian Sea, and wove it in their own — 
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worms themſelves that produced thoſe fi 


3 Erg 45 
and at length, found means to bring o. rthe very 
les; and 


the mulberry trees on which thoſe inſects live: Thus 


the ſouth parts of Jaly leat ned to feed the filk- 
worm, and produce filk ; and Geaoa, Milan, 
Mantua, and other parts to the north, furniſhed in- 


numerable hands to manufacture and weave thoſe 


filks, and their o her products of cotton and hair, 
and their merchants ſupphed all Europe with thoſe 
commodities for many ages. However ſome peo- 
ple were leſs diligent and curious in this art than 
their neighbours, for tho” the people of Erg/and a- 
bound moſt with woc, and it has always been cal- 
tad the ſtaple or chief branch of our national trade; 


ths very certain that their forefathers were conten- 
ted to be n more than, wool combers ; and ſent it 


to beſpun'and woven by the Flemicb, till the reign 


of Edwardthe lil. who may with great propriety 
be called the patron of Engliſb weavers, and the 


founder of their wovllen manufacture. Since 
that happy event, this art has been conſtantly en- 


couraged by the legiflatore, and always improving 


and extending itſelf by the induſtry and invention of 


the lubject. But what has added ſo much luſtre to, 
and advanced the Engl ſilk- weaving to ſo much 


reputation, as it at prefent obtains throughout the 
world, was the vigilance of our late King William 
the third, who invited, received and eſtabliſhed a- 
mong them, the beſt artiſts from abroad in the my- 
ſtery of weaving, great benefit accrues to every in- 
dividual by this art: Man, woman, and child, from 
the prinet to the meaneſt ſubje&, are cloathed and 


in lome degree diſtinguiſh'd by it, and it is as evi- 


dent,” that our trade and commerce would preſent- 
ly fink, were we deprived of the means of carrying 


it. on The ſeveral branches into which this art is 
extended, would ſoon convince us of this truth ; 


when it is certam, upon a moderate computation, 
that in the one article of ribbons, no leſs than five 


thouſand 


[ 16 l 2 
thouſafld ÞÞoms are continually employ'd in the Ex 
2li/þ nation only, and that the merchants in that ſin- | 
gle branch, return one million five hundred thouſand 
pound per annum, and foraſmuch, as there is 
ſcarce a female in the Engliſb nation, but contri- 
butes ſome {mall ſhare to this conſumption, with - 
out knowing how their ribbons are ſo curiouſly 
wrought ; and as the principle, on which this art is 
founded, is capable of being improved by the inge - 
nious, when it is laid before them, and it. may be 
extended-to other good advantages and purpoles. 
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Remarks on the glory of. a Nation, 118 
- "great Advantages, and thi# manner of 
acquiiing tt, | „ 


HE glory of a nation, which depends en- 

1 tirely on it's own power, forms the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of it. It is this ſhining advantage that 
rocures the eſteem of other nations, and renders 
it reſpectable to it's neighbours. A ſtate whoſe re- 
putation is well eſtabliſhed, and eſpecially that whoſe 
glory is illuſtrious; is courted by every foreign pow- 
er. They deſire the friendſhip of it's ſovereign, and 
are fearful of offending him. His friends, and 
- thoſe who wiſh to be of that number, favour his en- 
terpriſes, and his enemies are intimidated from 
ſhewing their malice. It is therefore of the grea- 
teſt advantage ſor a nation to eſtabliſn it's glory 
and reputation, and conſequently it becomes one of 

the principal duties it owes to itſelf. True glory 
conſiſts in the favourable opinion q men of wiſ- 
dom and diſcernment, It is acquired by virtue, and 
by the great actions which are the fruits of it. 
A nation may merit it by a double title firſt by 
the actions it performs in it's national character, > 


< 
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the conduct of thoſe who have the adminiſtration 
of it's affairs, and are inveſted with it's authority 
and government; and ſecondly, by the merit of the 
individuals of which the nation is compoſed. A 
Prince, a ſovereign who owes every thing entirely 
to the nation is doubtleſs obliged to extend it's glo- 
ry as far as in his power. His duty is to labour for 


the perfection of the ſtate and of the people, who 


have ſubmitted to him : By this means they will ob- 
tain a high degree of reputation and glory. He 
ought always to have this object in view in ever 

thing he undertakes, and in the uſe he makes of his 
power. Let juſtice, moderation, and greatneſs of 
{aul, ſhine in all his actions; for by this means he 


will procure to himſelſ and — 2 name ref- 


pected by the world, and not leis uſeful than glori- 
ous. Beſides the virtues which are the glory of 
Princes, as well. as of private perſons, there is a dig- 
nity and decorum particularly belonging to the 1u- 
preme rank, and which a ſovereign ought to ob- 
ſerve. with the greateſt care: He cannot negleR 
them without degrading. himſelf, and ſtampmg a 
blemiſh on the ſtate: Every ray emitted from the 
throne, ought to bear the character of purity, no- 
bleneſs, and grandeur. What an idea do we con- 
crive of a people, if we thould fee the ſovereign in 
public acts ſhew any diſagreeable ſentiment, with 
which a private perſon would think himſelf diſno- 


| noured-; all the majeſty af a nation reſides in the 


perſon of the prince ; what muſt then become of it 
i he ſuffers it to be proſtituted by thoſe who ſpeak 
and act in his name. The reputation of private 
perſons is diffuſed on the nation, from a manner 
of x WK" and thinking equally common and na- 
tural. We attribute, in general, a virtue or vice 
to a people, when that vice. or that virtue, is fre- 
quently found among them. We ſay that a nation 
is warlike, When it produces a great number of 
brave warriors ; that it is learned when there are 
1. N many 
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many learned men among the eitizens; and' that: 
it excels in the arts, When it produces a great vari- 
ety ot able artiſts: On the contrary, we call it 
cowardly, lazy, or ſtupid, when more men of Juch. 


characters are obſerv d in it than elſewhere. ' The 


citizens who are obliged to labour with all their 
power to.promote the welfare and advantage of 
their country, owe not only to«themſelves the care 
of preſerving a good reputation, they owe it alſo to 
the nation, whoſe glory is ſo capable of being in- 
fluenced by theirs. Many learned men have done 
honour to their country, and greatly ſerved it by 
the glory they have acquired : Great miniſters and. 
famous generals have * their country in a dou- 
ble capacity, both by their actions and their glory. 
On the other hand, a good citizen will find a new 
motive to abſtain from every diſhonourable action, 
for fear of reflecting diſgrace upon his country; and 
the prince will not ſurely ſuffer his ſubjects to aban- 
don themſelves to vices that may throw infamy 
on the nation or even tarniſh the brightneſs of it's 
lory: He has a right to ſuppreſs and to puniſh 
candalous enormities, which do a real injury to 
the ſtate. Since the glory of a nation is ſo great a 
benefit, it has a right. to-defend it as well as other 
advantages. He whe attacks it does it an injury; 
and it has a right todemand, even by force of arms,. 
a juſt reparation. We cannot therefore condemn 
thoſe meaſures ſometimes taken by ſovereigns, to 
maintain or revenge the dignities. of their crown. 
They are equally juſt and neceſſary; when they do 
not proceed from too high pretenſions, the attribu- 
ting them to a vain pride, is ſhewing ou: ſelves great- 
ly ignorant of the art of governing, and deſpifing- 
one of the firmeſt ſupports of the grandeur and ſafe · 
t of the ltate, _ ED h 75 op 
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A deſcrip ion of a ſhip tak n by Sir John 
Burgh named ihe Madre de Dios or Mo- 
ther of God, 150 2,0ne of be greateſt ſhips 
| belonging to the Croun of Portugal, which 
be ſafely breugbt into Dartmouth, in 
England, on tbe 1:b. of September in 
the ſame Year. TRE 


| H-1S ſhip was in burden no leſs than 1600 


"oF tons, ſhe carried 32 pieces of brafs ordnance, 


and between ſix and ſeven hundred paſſengers; was 
built with decks, ſeven ſtory, one main orlope, 
three cloſe decks, one fore caſtle, and a ſpare deck 
of two floors a- piece. According to the obſervati- 
ons of Mr. Robert Adams, an excellent geometri - 


cian, ſhe was in length from the beak head to the 


ſtern, 165 foot, in breadth near 47 foot; the length 
of her keel, 100 foot; of the main- maſt 121 foot; 
its circuit at the partners 11 foot; and her main - yard 


105 fors Her lading was valued by Sir Malter Ra- 


leigh and Sir Jobn Hawkins to fix hundFed thouſand 


pounds ſterling, | 


, 
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A Deſcription of a ſhip built by King James 


| the fuſt. | 


N the Year 1610. King James the firſt built a 
molt goodly ſhip for war, the keel whereof was 
114 feet loxg, and the croſs beam 44 feet in length: 
the carried 64 pieces of great ordnance, and was of 
burthen 1400 tons. This royal ſhip was double built, 
and was moſt ſumprtuouſly adorn'd, within and with- 
eur, with all manner of curious carving, Painting, 
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„ 
and rich gilding, being in all reſpecte the greateſt 
and goodlieſt thip that ever was built in England; 
and this glorious ſhip the King gave unto hiz ſon 
Henry Prince of Wales ; the 24th. of September, the 
King, Queen, Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and 
Lady Elizabeth, with many great Lords, went unto 
Wookwich, to ſee it launched; but becauſe of the 
narrowneſs of the Dock it could not then be launch- 
ed: Whereupon the Prince came the next morning 
by three o clock, and then, at the launching there- 
of, the Prince named it after his own dignity, and 
called it, the Prince. The work-maſter in 
building this ſhip, was maſter Phineas Pet, Gen- 
tleman, ſometime maſier of arts of Emanuel College 


in Cambridge. $4 : 
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To Commodore Brett, 1760. 


I 'V E heard thy Fame brave Brett, go boldly on, 
Exert your force until the war be done? 

In a ſhort time your matchleſs courage mak 
Promote you to the Poſt of Admiral. | 


—— 


To Captain Brett, of the Lyon man of 
aar, for bis gallant behaviour. © 


©: 1 - Go 
ORTH Y the high diſtinjon 


ſhewn,. 


IVV When Auſen made thy cauſe his own ; 
; 


If 6ghting be our flect's deſign, '4 


A Flag muſt very ſoon be thine. 


Abfirat 
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Abtraf of an att of Parliament coucern- | 


ing coals, The citizens of, Dublin ba- 


. ving been in y:eat diſtre 3 for want of 


ſaid commod/ty in the latter end of be 


year, 1760. to the month of April, 1 761. : 


2 Ann, ſei. 2.N,T © owner or keeper of any 
c. Bu pars. mere or lighter, within 
the port of Dublin, ſhall keep on board his gabbard 


or lighter any goals, longer than 8 days at fartheſt; 


and every ſuch.owner or maſter ſha!l hire out his 
gabbard or lighter by the day, and not otherwiſe, 
under the penalty of forteiting for every ſuch of- 
fence 408. to be recovered before the Lord Mayor, 
£ on conviction of the offender, by the oath of one 

or more witneſſes z one moiety to the infor mer, 

and the other to the poor of the pariſh, where ſuch 


offence ſhall be committed, to be levied -by fale and 


diſtreſs of the offenders goods, by watrant of the 


all or f the ſaid. gabbards laden with coals to 
be opened and brought up to the publick quay, 
and there to be ſold at the faireſt price that can be had 
for {ſuch coals.— The Lord-Mayor, Recorder, and 6 
fenior Aldermen of the City of Dublin, and the 


. ſaid e — The Lord-Mayor may cauſe 


the coals are, or any, 4 of them, whereof the 
Lord-Mayor, Rae ee 

to be one, ma; 
cellars, or xs 
bought, and a | 
he put to ſale, and, may view the fame, and order 


the ſaid coals to be expos d to ſale, at ſuch rates as 


ar any time of the day go into the 
Nees, where coals are or ſhall be 


If any perſon, ſhall refuſe entrance or not pbey the 
orders and directions of the ſaid Lord-Mayor, .. &c: 


— 


Miniſter and Church-Wardens of the pariſh where 
or one of the ſaid Aldermen 


p in any quantities, in order to 


they, or the major part of them ſhall think fit.—— 


— 2 


coals, ſuch perſon. being convicted on i 


' coals, 


\ 
' 
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about the premiſſes, as aforeſaid, for every ſuch 


offence, he ſhall forfeit 51. the one moiety to the 
poor of the pariſh, where ſach offence ſhall be com- 


mitted, the o her to the proſecutor, to be recover- 


ed before the ſaid Lord Mayor, Recorder or any 
two juſtices of the peace of the ſaid city, in the 
preſence of the party; or in his abſence, he being 
firſt duly ſummoned, and if any perſon ſhall refuſe 
to ſell ſuch coals at the rates tet thereon by the 
Lord-Mayor, &c. Then ſuch coals ſhall be fold at 


the faid rates, by ſuch perſon as the ſaid Lord May- 


or, &c. ſhall appoint, che money to be paid to the 
owner of {uch coals, or in his abfence, to thoſe 


_ empowered by him; which ſale hall be good and 
If any perſon ſhall think him- 


effectual in law. 
ſelf aggrieved by the price of coals fo ſet, as afore. 


ſaid, he may appeal to the chief governor end 


council for the time beipg, who may redreſs the 


Tame as they ſhall ghink fit. 


The above a@ is-made perpetual by 6 Ann. c. 


12. 1 Ges. 2. c. 21. If any Perſon, bodies poli- 


bination or agreement for enhancing t ice 

ation 
or inditment ſhall, for every ſuch offence, forfeit 
gol. to be recovered in the Kings Bench, Com. 
mon-Pleas or Exchequer, by information or action 


tick or corporate ſhall enter into any ; gh com- 


of debt, one moiety to the perſog-who ſhall ſue for 


the ſame. the other to the Miniſter and Church-War- 
dens for the uſe of che poor gf ſuch pariſh, to be 


accounted Yor by the perſon Whg al recover the 
ſame, inthe ſame manner as nigen levied for the 
- uſe of the poor of the pariſh Wy 


Hunted for, in 
which information or action, ho pròôtection, eſſoin 
or wel of law ſhall be allowed. No retailer of 

all keep, for meaſuring any fort of ſex coal 


brought into any harbour 1 any half barrel, 
buſhel, half-buſhel, peck or half peck, but ſuch as 


are of the following dimenſions, and contain the 
3 | following 


following quantities, and ſhall be ſealed by the 
clerk of the market, (vi) every half barrel 24 
inches diameter in the bottom, and 25 inches 
and a half in the top at leaſt, and contain 20 gal- 
lons Wirche/ler meaſute; every baſhel 20 inches 
diameter in the bottom, and 21 inches in the to 

at leaſt, and contain 10 gallons of the like mea- 
ſare ; every half buſhel 15; inches diameter in the 
bottom, and 16 inches 4n the top at leaſt, and 
contain 5 gallons of like meaſure every peck 11 
inches diameter in the bottom, and 12 inches in 
the top, at leaſt, and contain 2 gallons and half 
of like mcaſurg,,evety half-peck 10 inches dia- 


| meter in the bottom, and 11 inches and half in 

| the top at leatl, and contain one gallon and a quar- 
. ter of like meafure; upon{Þain of forteiiure of all | 
| the coals otherwiſe: ſold' or expoſed to ſae by auy = © 
e retailer of coals, and double the value thereof do be 


recovered by any perſon before the chief magiſtrate, 


A who ſhall call the parties belore him, and hear and 4 


— determine ſuch complaints on oath : And upon 
by proof thereof to his ſatisfaQion, ſhall convict the 


Ef offendety, and give warrant to levy the forfeiture, 


n one m to the proſecutor, the other to the poor 
it of the pariſh. r 
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0 Candid Readers. 


A Perfect ju 80 Will read each work of wit 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ : 
Survey the v hole,” nor ſee k Night faults to find, 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. 
Nor loſe, from that malignant dull delight, 
The generous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit. 
Avoid extreams ; and ſhun the faul of ſoch, 
Who. i Il are pleas'd too little or too much; 
At every trifle ſcorn to take offence, © 
That always ſhews great pride, or little ſenſe. 
EE nk | | Thoſe 


/ 
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Thoſe heads or ſtomachs are not ſure the beſt 
Which nauſeates all, and nothing can digeſt: 

Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move, 

For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve. 

Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend, 

His praiſe is loſt who Rtiys till all commend. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 

For the work avarice is that of ſenſe. 

With mean complaiſance.ne'er betray your truſt, - 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. | 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe; * + 

Thoſe beſt can bear reproof who merit praiſe. 
Careleſs of cenſure, nor too fond. of fame, 

Still pleas'd, to praiſe ; yet not afraid to'blame : 
Averſe alike to flatter, or offend, -—-_ | 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 
Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part, 

But good tranſlation is no eaſy art: 

For tho' materials have long — bern found, 
Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound; 
And by improving what was writ before, © 
Invention labours leſs, but judgment more. 


* 
_— —_— ——_— . a. 4 n 
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A character of a Critick. _ + 
Critick is a compound of ſome learning, lit- 
tle judgment, teſs wit, much cdnceit, and 
abundance of ill nature, who wanting true merit, 
aims to raiſe a reputation, not by his own perfor- 
mances, but by others failings, which he takes 
more pleaſure to expoſe, than he does to mend, 
and reads an author as much in ſearch of his faults 
as a wiſe man ddes of his knowledge. He is one 
that is not wiſe but would fain be thought ſo, hi! 
head is a meer houſe of correction, his brains are 
the regiſter of other mens faults, and his eng 

| | | the 
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erit, 


end, 
faults 
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the unmerciful ſeourge that puniſhes them. He is the 


ſtore-houſeof other mens infirmities, where ſeldom any 
thing istaken notice of to the advantage of an author, 


but to his prejudice. They are the meer waſps 
of the age, who are furniſh'd with unlucky ſtings, 
but yield no honey. They think they cannot give 
greater demonſtra:ions of their learning, than in 
publick to diſparage ſuch perſons, who have ten 


times better parts than themſelves, fooliſhly belie- 


ving whatever they detract from others, they add to 
their own reputation ; and fancy every ſtain or ble- 
miſh they can give to an ingenious man's character, 
is heightening their own merit. 


Happy the author whoſe production finds, 


His ſole applauſe from juſt diſcerning minds, | 


Such honeſt fame beſtows, and next to theſe, 
The ſcorn of Blockheads is the richeſt praiſe. 


Fame, the great ill, from ſmall beginnings grows. 


Swift from the firſt, and every moment brings 
New vigour to her flights, new pinions to her 
wings. | 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic ſize, | 
Her feet ow, earth, her forehead in the ſkies, 


. Swift is her walk, more ſwift her winged haſte, 


A monſtrous phantom, horrible and vaſt: 

As many plumes as raiſe her lofty flight, 

So many piercing eyes enlarge her ſight: _ 

Millions of. opening mouths to fame belong, g 

And every mouth is farniſh'd with a tongue, | 

And _ with liſt ning ears the flying plague is 
ung; 


She fills the peaceful univerſe with cries, 


No ſlumbers ever cloſe her wakeful eyes: 
By day from lofty tow'rs her head ſhe ſhews, 
And ſpreads thro' trembling clouds diſaſtrous news: 


With court informers haunts, and royal ſpies, 


Things done relates, not done ſhe feigns, and min- 
gies truth with lies ; 
. 


Vor- '*. 1 
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Talk is her buſineſs, and her chief delight 
To tell all prodigies, and cauſe affright, ——— 
Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, . 
Thinks what ne'er was; nor is, nor e're ſhall be. 
In every work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can compaſs more than they intend ; 
And if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 
Applauſe in ſpight of trivial faults is due. 


r 1 5 on A Do. tte of —_ 
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On the Sea. 


W H O ſings the ſource 

Of wealth and force; 

Vaſt field of commerce and great war 
Where wonders dwell ; ff ES 


Where terrors ſwell; ö 
And Neptune thunders from his car. 
SE OV 6 Yovunc. 


When we behold the great deep, without track, or 
without limit, we may well Rand amazed, at the 
courage of thoſe, who firſt dared to cœnmit them- 
ſelves to its unknown boſom, and to pierce into its 
pathleſs regions Horace is of opinion, that the firſt ad- 
venturers muſt have had hearts of oak, or rather of 
tripple braſs, their attempts were judged no leſs pre- 
ſumptudus than dangerous fince the ocean was 
eſteemed by the antients as the inſuperable barrier, 
and grand ſeparater of different nations, formed by 
the deity * on purpoſe to ſecure kingdoms from the 
attacks and inſults of each other. A notion ſo ve- 
ry far from the truth, that the ſea is the fole con- 
necter of diſtant nations; and to ĩt we owe, at once, 


provements of ſcience, and the knowledge of the 


„ See Hor. Ode 3. Book 1. 
| irie 
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glorious goſpel. By means of this liquid vehicle, 


veſſels of the largeſt burthen are borne along with 


the utmoſt eaſe from clime to clime, from {un to 
ſun ; thus the rich produce of the Eaſt is poured 
into the ſtorehouſes of the North; and the inhabi- 
tants of every quarter of the globe, not only hold in- 
telligence. but mutually exchange their commodities, 
and gain a ſupply of more than every want in liſe. 


Hence what abundance of wealth rewards the an- 
. Xious and induſtrious merchant : What a happy pro- 
* viſion is afforded for the thouſands and ten thou- 


ſands whom the demands of commerce continually” 
employ. Thus our inferior brethren are engag'd 
in uſeful labour, and become the ſtrength, and ſi- 
news of the community; who if relaxed from the 
honeſt engagements of induſtry, moſt probabhy 
would corrupt in indolence, and be either the perpe- 
tual annoyance, or the ſpeedy deſtruction of the pub- 
lic welfare and peace !—— How graciouſly hath 
the wiſe Creator of all things provided for the well- 
being of his people, where not only plenty crowns 
our peaceful plains, but the golden wings of com- 
merce waft bleſſings on every gale! Happy, thrice 
happy we of thefe three kingdoms, may the tender 
mercies of him, who is omnipotent, ill -preſerve 
thy invaluable bleſſings to us! And while amidſt 
the horrid ſound of diftant arms, and the melan- 


choly cries of ravaging deſolation, we hear only 


the pleafing voice of firmeſt union, fulleſt glory, 
and compleat proſperity, —may we be wiſe, grate- 
fully to acknowledge the bounty of tiſe giver ; and 
may our ſons, by every worthy and laudable virtue, 

bythe work of humanity, and the love of religion, 
engage to themſelves a continuance of the Almigh- 


ty's protection. When neither Sun nor Star; 


when neither land nor land- mark are to be ſeen; 
when all is ſea and all is ſky : nay, when neither 
ſea nor ſky are to be diſcerned, when all is darkneſs 
and tempeft ; the an guide of the * 
| | — | 0103S 
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holds out its kindly aſſiſtance, and informs the ſai- 
lor where to ſteer his courſe, the load - ſtone which 
has given to navigation its perfection, and enabled 
the undaunted ſailor to traverſe the globe. - 
From how ſmall and inconſiderable cauſes doth the 
omniſcient creator produce the moſt important ef- 
feats! who would conceive that a mineral ſhould 
tend to ſuch extenſive utility] but we may obſerve 
that in nature, as well as in grace, the mighty maſ- 
ter, as it were to teach men humility, and to deride 
the vaſt efforts of human power, thus conſtantly 
acteth uſing the mean and apparently contemptible 


things of the earth, to confound, as we are told, 


the ſtrong and the wiſe. Great and many are the - 


advantages derived from the ſea, conſidered as the 
grand vehicle of commerce, the ſource of national 


wealth and induftry ; but let us not omit to obſerve, 
that thus not only the riches of nations are com- 


municated.; thus alſo the. riches of 'the. goſpel of 


Cłriſ may be, have been, conveyed to us, are con- 
veyed to diſtant climes, and they who ſat in darkneſs 
and the ſhadow of death, are revived with the light 
of his heaven deſcended truth. America can-wit- 
neſs this; whoſe realms, were obſcured with dark- 


neſs, not leſs black than that which inveſts the tawny 


inhabitants; but now the day- ſpring hath ariſen to en- 
lighten, and I wiſh we could ſay, hath perfectly en- 
lighte ned theſe benighted climes. — How ter- 
rible to hear the dreadful tempeſts roar; to ſee the 
blue lightning glare; to behold the mountainous 
ſurges beat uncontroul'd; to view the ſhattered 
craſhing maſt, with horrible confuſion torn away ; 
to ſee death entering at the fatal leak ; to fink — 
irrecoverably ſink into the fathomleſs abyſs — 
emblem of that eternity, whence there is no return 
how dreadful thus to fink : without one 
reaſonable hope of acceptance with him, who is to 


determine our condition, irreverſibly in that eternal 


ſtate: One moment's reflection certainly muſt be 
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ſafficient to awaken in every man's mind an atten- 
tion to this moſt intereſting of all concerns to bu- 
man beings : —— muſt be ſufficient ſurely to engage 
our naval commanders, and all thoſe who go down 
to the ſea in ſhips ; and ſee the wonders of the Lord 
in the great deep, to act in ſo conſiſtent a manner, 
that chriſtianity may derive ſome advantage, from 
their voyages; or at leaſt not to be reproached and 
reviled amongſt the heathen ; to whom we ſincere- 

ly wiſh, no real cauſe had ever been given; to 
whom we earneſtly pray, that no future cauſe may 
ever be given to ſay —— why ſhould we become 
chriſtians ; are they better than we; they lie, they 
ſwear, they ſteal, they cheat, they indulge their 
luſt ; they are drunken: tell us then, why 
ſhould we become chriſtians ; wherein doth their. 
purity or morality excel our own, | 


And thou majeſtic main, 

A ſecret world of wonders in thy elf, 

Sound his ſtupendous praiſe, whoſe greater voice « 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 


Thompſon the elegant poet, quoted above, calls 
the ocean, with much propriety a ſecret word of 
wonders; no man can contemplate this great and 
glorious object, unconvinced of the juſtneſs of his 
expreſhon : For lurely, while we ſtand upon the 
ſhore, and. behold the vaſt billows of the boundleſs 
main, with impetuous and ever reſtleſs tumult ; 
proudly rolling along; while we ſtretch our won- 
dering fight ver the immenſe world of waters; 
ſurvey the rocks and riſing cliffs, which ſurround 
the ſhore, or the firm and level ſand, which gives 
limits to this ſeemingly uncontroulable element; 
while we reflect upon the animal as well as vegeta- 
ble productions of the ocean, infinite in number, 
and leſs in variety; and when we conſider the pro- 
digious advantages arifing from this connecter of 
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the univerſe. Advantages, in which we of 
theſe nations are peculiarly intereſted ; we 
cannot fail to admire the wiſdom of him, who ſe- 
parated the waters from the dry land ; and who, 
fuperlative in power, ruleth this roaring monſter 
with all the facility of command : Saying, hither- 
to ſhalt thou come, but no farther, and here ſhall 
thy proud waves be ſtayed. And as the ocean hath 
lately obtained an acceſſion of honour, and is be- 
co.ne, (according to the opinion of. many) the grand 
aud univerſal phyſician, and on that account, it is 
not only vifiied more generally, but more highly 
elteemed, for what fo worthy our eſteem, as 
that which is the means of imparting health, the 
choiceſt of human bleſſings, and without which no 
other can be a blefling. For what diſeaſe or evil is 
ſuppoſed unconquerable by this univerſal medicine. 
None we hope, who have tried it lately, have found 
it inefficacious ; we would indulge a beneficent 
wiſh, that it may have been the ſecondary caufe, at 
. leaſt, of kindling up the glow of a roſeate beauty 
in many a pale and lovely cheek ; of reſtoring ma- 
ny a languid nerve to it's vigour, and of bleſſing 
many a family, by the return of the parent or a 
friend, in all the livelineſs of health. The ſaltneſs 
of it's waters is the firſt thing which we may imagine 
will ſtrike every obſerver of the ocean. 'I'his is fo 
peculiar a cireumſtance, that no man can paſs it 
over unheeded ; and careleſs remarkers are apt in 
the haſte of their thoughts, to conceive, that this 
particular is an objection ro the wiſdom of the Cre- 
ator, ſince a ſupply of freſh waters ſo near at hand 
would preſerve the lives of numbers who croſs this 
llous main. But fo far is this from the truth, 
that the poſſibility of failing would be removed were 
not the waters ſalt : It is well known that no cold 
or illneſs ariſe from a total immerfion in ſalt water, 
and a total negleQ of your ſelf in conſequence. 
Hence the honeſt ſeaman ſo often daſh't and __ 
| | wit 


1 
with the brimy waves, feels no inconvenĩencies, and 
receives no damages. Beſides ſo immenſe a body of 
waters, the common ſewers of nature, would putri- 
ty and corrupt, if they were not ſtrongly impregna- 
ted with ſaline particles; ayd at the ſame time in 
that perpetual motion, and reſtleſs agitation; which 
the waters of the ſea continually experience. They 
never are ſtill, never at reſt, and thus by their ſa- 
line quality, they are fecured from any internal 
principle of corruption; by their inceſſant pertur- 
bation they work themſelves clear from every ad- 
ventitious defilement. A directory this, and a paty 
tern for me, ſays a writer. — Thus may divine 
ace, like the penetrating power of ſalt, cure the- 
deptavity of my heart, and rectiſy-the diſorders of 
my temper ; ſeaſon my words, and make all my 
converſation ſavoury. —— Thus may a continual 
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| courſe of activity, in every vocation prevent the 

- - pernicious effects of indolence; let me daily ex- 

: erciſe, or be attempting to exerciſe the graces of 

/ chriſtianity, leſt faith become feeble, leſt hope con- 

bs tract dimneſs, and charity wax cold. When all 

8 other waters are freſh but thoſe of the ocean, all 

2 other waters which owe their riſe to the ocean, and 

n are conveyed from it's boundleſs treaſury, thro' the 

e bawels of the earth. — No reaſonable man can 

0 ſuppoſe, that thoſe of the ocean were. without de- 

it fign impregnated with ſalts; and eſpecially, when 

n he beholds the utility, the neceflity of this proviſion | 
is which various other particulars might prove, he will | 
e- acknowledge, that this alſo hath God done ! But i 
1d fee the waters come rolling in upon us; waves daſh 

is over wave, curling it's foamy ſkirt'; billow riſes 

h, over billow, and rolls with regular and irteſiſtable 

Te impetuoſity to the ſhore. The tide is coming in, 

1d and the tide furniſhes us with a freſh ſpring of ad- 

er, miration. Every day this immenſe collection of 

e. waters, for the ſpace of five or ſix hours, flows to- 

ed Wards the land; and as it were unſatisfied with her 
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ſtation, no ſooner reaches it's deſtin'd height, but 
it begins again, almoſt inſtantly to retire to it's in- 
moſt caverns ; taking up about the ſame timEin it's 
retreat as it requiied ſor it's acceſs. Philoſophers 
tel] us, this is owing to the gravitation of the 
earth, and the attractive influence of the moon. So 

ſays the poet, 5 F 


*Tis thine bright Cynthia, to diſpenſe 
Thoſe lau the floods obey, 
The hoary deep (untract'd, immenſe) 
* Obedient owns thy ſway. 


We will rather obſerve, how great is the power, 
and how excellent the wiſdom, which ſets the whole 


fluid world in motion! which proceeds to the ſhores ' 


ſuch an inconceivable weight of waters,” without 
any concurrence from the winds, frequently in di- 

rect oppoſition to all their force. How gracious al- 
ſo is the providence which bids the mighty ele- 


ment perform it's revolutions with the utmoſt punc- 


tuality! was it Juffered to advance with a lawleis 
and unlimited fwell, it might ſweep over kingdoms, 


and deluge whole continents Was it irregular and 


uncertain in it's approaches, navigation would be 
at a ſtand, and trade become precarious. —— But 
being conſtant at it's ſtated periods, and never ex- 
ceeding it's appointed bounds, it creates no alarm 
to the country, and affords very conſiderable aids 
for traffic. Many and great are the advantages de- 


rived from this regular flux and deflux of the ocean, 


we may obſerve that at it's flow, ruſhing up our 
rivers; it clears and deepens the piflage; in many 
places ſpreads a copious flood, where a dry and 
empty waſte lay betore. Is the ſailor return'd from 
his voyage; and waiting at the mouth of the chan- 
nels; the flux is ready to convey the veſlel ſafe 
home. Has the merchant freighted his ſhip ; 


would he have it transferred to the ocean ; _ 
| i ux 


L 

flux tenders it ſervice; and bears away the load, 
with the utmoſt expedition and equal ſafety ! 
Behold O man, how greatly thou art beloved, how 
highly favoured by thy maker! In what part of his 
works hath he forgotten, or overlooked thy welfare. 
Shew me a creature, point out a ſpot in the forma- 
tlon or diſpoſition of which he has not been mind- 
ful of thy intereſts. He has made thee to have do- 
minion over the works of his hands, and has put all 
things in ſubjection under thy feet All ſheep 
and oxen, the fowls of the air, and the fiſhes —— 
yea the ſurges of the ſea, are ſubſervient to thy be- 
nefit ; even theſe wild and impetuous as they are, 
yield their willing backs to receive thy load, and 
like an indefatigable beaſt of burthen, carry it to 
the place which thou ſhalt-nominate, yea what 
burdens, what rich and precious treaſures are borne 
on the back of theocean, and wafted by the gales 
of commerce, which would be uſeleſs, without this 
liquid conveyance, this encourager of induſtry and 
ſource of opulence. | 


— 


The, man who. with undaunted toils 
Sails-unknown ſeas, to unknown Soils, | = 
With various wonders feaſts his ſight : | | 
What ſtranger wonders does he write! | | 
We read, and in deſcription view 
Creatures which Adam never knew; 

For when we riſque no contradiction, 

It prompts the tongue to deal in fiction. 
Thoſe things that ſtartle me or you, 

| grant are ſtrange: yet may be true. * 


Hail happy land, whoſe fertile grounds 
he liquid ſence of Neptune bounds ; 

By bounteous nature ſet apart, 
he ſeat of induſtry and art. 


v See the firſt Volume, page 211 of the Sea. 


. O Bri- 


„ M1 

O Britain choſen port of trade, 
May lux'ry ne'er thy ſons invade ; 

May never miniſter (intent 
His private treaſures to augment) 
Corrupt thy ſtate. If jealous foes \ 
Thy rights of commerce dare oppoſe, 
Shall not thy fleets their rapine awe ; 
Who is't preſcribes the ocean law, 
Whenever neighbouring ſtates contend, 
Tis thine to be a generous friend. 
What is it, who rules inother lands; 
On trade alone thy glory ſtands. 

That benefit is unconfin'd, 
Diffuſing good among mankind : 
That firſt gave luſtre to thy reigns, 
And ſcattered plenty o'er thy plams : 
Tis that alone thy wealth ſupplies, 
And draws all Europe's envious eyes. 
Be commerce then thy ſole defign ; 


Keep that, and all the world is thine. 


When naval traffic plows the main, 
Who ſhares not in the merchant's gain; 
Tis that ſupports the regal ſtate, | 
And makes the farmer's heart elate ; 

The numerous flocks, that cloath the land, 

Can ſcarce ſupply the loom's demand 

Prolific culture glads the fields, 

And the bare heath a harveſt yields. 

Nature expects mankind ſhould ſhare. 
The duties of the public care. 

Some at the ſounding anvil-glow z 

Some the ſwift ſliding ſhuttle throw; 

Some ſtudious of the wind and-tide, | 
From pole to pole our commerce guide 5; 

Some (taught by induſtry).to impart 
With hands and feet the works of art; 
While ſome of genius more refin'd, 
With head and tongue aſſiſt mankind ! 
Each, aiming at one common end, 


Proves to the whole a needful friend, Thus 


Thus 
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Thus born each others uſeful aid, 

y turns are obligations paid. 

The monarch when his table's ff . 
Is to the clown oblig'd for bread; | 
And when in all his glory dreſt, 

Owes to the loom his royal veſt: 

Do not the maſon's toil and care 

Protect him from th” inclement air 


Does not the cutler's art fupply 


The ornament that guards his thigh. ;: 
All theſe in duty, to the throne | 
Their common obligations on. 

"Tis he (his own and peoples cauſe) 
Protects their properties and laws: 
Thus they their honeſt toil employ, 
And with content the fruits enjoy, 
In every rank, or great or ſmall, 

'Tis induſtry ſupports us all. - 


For he who with induſtrious zeal 


Contributes-to the publick weal, 

By adding to the common good, 

His own hath rightly underſtood ———: 
Remote from cities hv'd a ſwain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain, 

His head was fil ver'd o'er with age, 


And long experience made him ſage ; 


In ſummer's heat and winter's cold 

He fed his flock and pen'd the fold, 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew; | 

His wiſdom and his honeſt fame 
Thro' all the country rais'd his name. 
A deep philoſopher (whoſe rules 

Of moral life were drawn from ſchools). 


The Shepherds homely cottage ſought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 


Whence is thy learning; hath thy toil 
O'er books conſum'd the midnight oil; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Haſt thou old Greece and Rome ſurvey d; 
And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh'd ; 
Hath Socrates thy ſoul refin'd, 
And haſt thou fatham'd Tully's mind; 
Or like the wiſe Les thrown 
By various fates on realms unknown, 
Haſt thou thro' many cities ſtray d, | 
Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners weigh'd, 
The ſhepherd modeſtly reply'd, 
I ne'er the paths of learning try'd, 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is practis'd in diſguiſe, 
He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes: 
Who by that ſearch ſhall wiſer grow. 
When we ourſelves can never know; 
The little knowledge I have gain'd, 
Was all from fimple nature orain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their riſe, 
Hence grew my ſettled hate to vice. 
The daily labours of che bee, 
Awake my ſoul to Induftry, _ 
Whocan obſerve the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want: 
From nature too I take my rule; 
To ſhun contempt and ridicule, 
I never with important air 
In converſation overbear : 
My tongue within my lips I rein, 
For who talks much muſt talk in vain, 
Sure envy, calumny and ſpue - 
Bear ſtronger venom in their bite, 
' Rapacious animals we hate, ; 
Kites, hawks and wolves deſerve their fate, 
Thus every object of creation : 
Can furniſh hints to contemplation, - 
And from the moſt minute and mean, ; 
A virtuous mind can morals glean, oh 
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A nd he who ſtudies nature's la w- 
From certain truth his maxims draws, 
And theſe we.l practis'd. will ſuffice, 

To make men moral, good and wite, 


2 


Pythagoras and tbe Countryman, &c. 


YTHAGORAS, roſe at early dawn, 
By ſoaring meditation drawn, 

To breathe the fragrance of the day. 
Thro' flowry fields he took his way ; 
In muſing contemplation warm, 
His ſteps miſled him to a farm, 
Where on the ladder's topmaſt round, 
A peaſant ſtood; the hammer's found eg 
Shook the weak barn. Say friend, what care 
Calls for thy honeſt labour there; | 
The clown with ſurly voice replies, 
Vengeance aloud for juſtice-cries : 
This kite by daily rapine fed, 
My bens annoy, my turkeys dread, 
At length his forfeit life hath paid: 
See on the wall his wings diſplay'd, 
Here nail'd a terror to his kind, 
My fowls ſhall future ſafety find; z 
My yard the thriving poultry feed, | 
And my barn's refuſe fat the breed: 
Friend ſays the ſage, the doom is wife, 
For public good the murgerer dies; 
But if theſe tyrants of the air 
Demand a ſentence ſo ſevere, 
Think how the glutton man devours; | ; 
What bloody feaſts regale his hours k 
O impudence of power and might, 
Thus to condemn a hawk or kite ; | 
When thou perhaps, a-grievous ſinner, 
Had pullets yeſterday for dinner! 


— 


Hold 


What dignity's in human nature, 
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Fold, cry'd the clown, with paſſion heated, 
Shall kites and ten alike be treated; 

When heaven the world with creatures dor d. 
Man was ordain'd their ſovereign lord. 
Thus tyrants boaſt, the ſage replyd. 
Whole murders ſpring from power and pride. 
Own then this manlike kite is flain, | 
Thy greater lux'ry to ſuſtain ; | 

For petty rogues ſubmit 0. fate 

That great ones may enjoy their ſtate — 
Whether on earth, in air, or main, 
Sure every thing alive is vain ! 

Does not the hawk all towls ſurvey, 

As deſtin'd only for his prey ; 

And do not Tyrants prouder things, 

Think men were born for ſlaves to kings; 
When the crab views the pearl y ſtrands, 

Or Tagus bright with golden fands, 

Or crawis behide the coral grove, 

And hears the ocean roll: above ;. 

Nature is too profuſe, ſays he, 

Who gave all theſe to pleaſure me! 
When bord'ring pinks and roſes bloom, 
And every garderr breathes perfume, 

When peaches glow with ſunny dyes, 

Like Laura's cheek with bluſhes riſe ;. 
When with huge-figs the branches bend; 
When cluſters from the vine depend : 

'Fhe ſnail looks round on flow'r and- tree; 
And eries, all theſe were made for me | 


/ 4 


Says man, the moſt conceited creature. 

As from a cliff he caſt his eye, 

And view'd the ſea and archy ſky ! 

The {un was ſunk beneath the main, 

The moon, and all the ſtarry train 

Hung the vaſt vault of heaven. The man 

- His contemplation thus * ; | 
When 


I | 


When 


1 39 J 
When I behold this glorious ſhow, 
And the wide wat'ry world below, 
The fcaly people of the main. 
The beaſts that range the wood or plain, 
The wing'd inhabitants of air, 
The day, the night. the various year, 
And know all theſe by heaven defign'd 
As gifts to pleaſure human kind, 


— 


I cannot raiſe my worth too high ; 


Of what vaſt conſequence am | ! 

Not of th'importance you fuppoſe, 
Replies a flea upon his noſe : = 
Be humble, learn thyſelf to ſcan ; 
Know, pride was never made for man; 
"T's vamty that ſwells thy mind, | 
What heaven and earth for thee deſign' d? 


For thee ! made only for our need; 
That more important fleas may feed. 


— a 9 
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. Of the excellent and wonderful productions 


. of the Sea. 


take a view of all the excellent creatures ſpor- 
ting themſelves therein, and obſerve the virtues and 
qualities wherewith. they are endowed, is a work 
might be expected from that wiſdom which was 
communicated - to Solemon, who treated of trees, 


from the cedar in Bebanon to the hyſſop growing on 
the wall: For the watry element is furniſhed with 


ſuch a miraculous plenty, that it abundantly pro- 
duces not only fiſhes of ſeveral kinds fit for the ſuſ- 
tenance of man, and. thoſe of extraordinary bulk 
and monſtrous figures; but alſo ſuch a multitude- - 
of precious ſhells, and other rarities, that we may 
well acknowledge that the divine wiſdom hath-dif. 


7 


_ 


ft Hp dive into the deep ſecrets of the waters to 
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play'd all theſe rich beauties of it's inexhauſtible 
treaſures, to ſhew it's omnipotency in the midſt of 
the waves, and gently to win us into an admiration 
of his goodneſs and adorable providence, which 
humbles itſelf to deicend into the aby ſſes of the Sea 
to people them with ſome excellent creatures not to 


be ſeen elſewhere, and an-infinite number of others 


bearing the characters and ideas of the moſt conſi - 
derable bodies that either adorn the heavens, fly in 
the air, or embelliſh the earth, | 1 


The lively, ſhining particles of Light, 
On duz'ling wings attempt their nimble flight, 
'The fine tranſparent air, with mighty force, 
Thro' fix'd and fluid, upwards takes it's courſe ; 
The groſſer ſeeds with. heavy motion ptcſs, | 
And meeting in the midſt, the cent'ral parts poſ- 
ſeſs; | | 
While the united waves, without controul, 
Around the ſlimy ſurtace proudly raul, Nu 
Till great 7 ehowa#'s word their force divides, 
When lo! the deep by ſmooth degrees ſubſides; 
Behold ! the ftately riſing mountains leave 
Their 00zy beds : See next the vallics cleave, 
The congregated waters to revive. Sd 
Then down the finking billows calmly go, 
Part to the ſubterranean caves below, 
And part around the hills in circling currents flow. 
Next then the ſlimy, ſoft, fermenting earth, | 
Prepar'd to give her various ſpecies birth, 
Obedient to the voice, produces all, | 
Her boundleſs ſtores, at her creator's call. 
A ſudden ſpring at his command aroſe, 
And various plants their verdant tops diſeloſe; 
The teeming ground to riſing groves gives way, 
Whoſe leaves and bloſſoms inſtantly diſplay, 
And ev'ry branch with tempting fruit looks gay. 
When God again, whoſe active word fulfill'd, 

Exactly all the mighty things he will'd, 

| ; * : Com- 
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Commands, and ftrait the heav'nly arches rife, 
And kind'ling glories brigh en all the ſkies. 

A ſudden day with gaudy luſtre gilds ; | 

The expanded air, the new- made ſtreams and 
fields ; 3 . 

Ten thouſand ſprightly dazling lights advance, 

And trembling rays in the wide Ether dance: 

The fun, beyond 'em all immenſe and gay, 

Aſſumes the bright dominion of the day; 

And whirling up the ſkies with rapid force 

Along the radiant Zone begins his deftin'd courſe : 

When now another efficacious word, 

The air, and earth, and watry regions ſtor d: 

The num'rous vehicles for breath prepar'd, 

The mighty ſummons of their maker heard ; 

And from the boſom of their native clay 

Sprung into life, and caught the vital ray; 

Millions of footed creatures range the woods, 

Millions with fins divide the cryſtal floods ; 

Millions beſide, with wanton liberty, 

On painted wings, riſe finging to the ſky. 

For now in their primeval luſtre gay, i 

The earth and heavens their utmoſt pride diſplay. 

The blazing ſun from his meridian height, | 

Thro' an unclouded ſky darts round his light. 

The fields, the floods, and all the enlighten'd air, 

In open day look raviſhingly fair. Sk 

The bright carnation and the bluſhing roſe, 

Their beauties freſh with heav'nly dew diſcloſe. 

The noble am'ranths ſhew their purple dye, 

Splendid as that which paints the morning ſky, 

Jen thouſand od'rous flowers of various hue, 

In ev'ry ſhade and plain ſpontaneous grew; 

And down the ſmooth deſcent of verdant hills, 

From marble fountains guſh a thouſand rills; . 

Thro' ny a pleaſant ſhade they murmuring go, 8 


— 


And mingle with the larger ſtreams below : 
Which thro” the flow'ry vallies ſoftly flow: -_ 


e 
And all along their lovely ſpacious banks, 
Immortal trees are placd in equal ranks ; 
Whoſe charming ſhapes their maker might delight, 
And angels from their heav'nly bowers invite ; 
Here gentle breezes from their ſpicy wings, 
Shed all the odours of a thouſand ſprings ; 
The warbling choriſters on branches ſing, - 
And all the groves with cheerful Ecchoes ring. 
Hail! holy founder of the univerſe ! 
Still ſhall my ſong thy glorious decds rehearſe : 
Thy praiſe, whatever ſubject others chuſe, 
Shall ever be the theme of my aſpiring mule. 


Ah —_— 
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A Deſcription of a, Storm at Sea. 
yt G had deep filence reign'd in ſullen 
' 4A orm, | a | 
And thoughtful calms preſag'd the brooding 
ſtorm; _. | 
The black'ning clouds may'd on in ſolemn range, 
And nature ſeem' d juſt rip'ning for a change. 
At length ariſe ſome ſoftly- ſighing gales, | 
Breath o'er the ſeas, and flutter in the fails ; 
Now in loud bluſt'rings more impetuous cloud, 
Try ev'ry maſt, and catch up ev'ry ſhroud. 
All pale we fee, tumultuous from afar, - 
The boiling tempeſt, and the wat'ry war : 
| Fearful to try the threat'ning ſea behind, 
We ply each ſail, and flee before the wind. 
In vain, alas! the treacherous gloom of night, 


And wrath(ul Fowe, anticipate our flight. 


Then firſt we hear the howling tempeſt roar, 
And peals of thunder rol} from ſhore to ſliore ; 
Not more tremendous howl the ſpel|-bound ghoſts, 
That nightly baunt the fam'd Circean coaſts : 
Not with mae noiſe the ſiſter monfters yell, 
Foam out their rage, and bellow from their 1 
| rom 
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From pole to pole the giddy tumults grow, 

Clouds war above, and ſeas contend below. 

Borne by imperious winds the veſſel rides, 

And follows, where the mad'ning ocean guides: 

Now rais'd aloft ſhe mounts the liquid ſteep, 

Now headlong ſhoots into the raging deep: 

Ofc on her prow recoiling billows torn, , 

Oft ſkim the deck, or lath the ſounding ſtern. - 

Fixt at the helm the frantick pilot ſtands, 

And this in vain forbids, or that commands, 

His clamours threats in louder ſeas are loſt, _ 

Wrapt in the thunder, or in Wbirlwinds toft. 

Lo! dreadful now the forked lightning flies, 

Vaults o'er the waves, or darts along the ſkies ; 

Thro' heaven's expanſe inſufferable glows, 2 

And all the melancholy proſpect ſhews. 

Here with wild fury claſhing billows jar, 

Winds combats winds, and mix tempettuous War; 

There hoarſer ſtorms of thunder rend the air, * 

Root up the fea. and all its boſom tear, 

Thus Briarcus, beneath proud Etna's height, 

„ Stretch'd in the priſon of eternal night, 

ä Sometimes indignant, calls forth all his ſtrength, 

Heaves with his breaſt, and ſhakes his dreadful 
dength, 115 


X 3 5 

Sicilian peaſants feel the angry God, 
Tall mountains tremble, and whole foreſts nod. 
Jove to encreaſe the horrors of the main, 
From pitchy clouds compreſt a teeming rain; : 
Bad, ow their ſprings, the heavenly fountains 

_ rife, | . N 
And open'd all the flood- gates of the ſkies : 
Quick, athis word, the labouring torrents pour, 
And ſeas and winds amidſt the delt ge roar. 


| 
is, | 3 4 
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A Deſcription of @ Serene Night at Sea. 


H E mouth of Ganges and Bengalian bay, 
Now loſt, now Cormarnteila paſs'd away; 
We by * Coylonna ſteer : ——The vaniſh'd ſun, 
O er eaſtern realms, his radiant courſe-had run: 
Now ſober night, adorn'd with filver rays, 
Her ſolemn glories gracefully diſplays: 
Here nature's deep reſearches might deſcry 
Remoteſt worlds thro' Galileo's eye. 

All heaven is clear, like minds ſecure from blame; 
No ſpot appears in the cerulian frame. 
The bending moon divided ſeems to be, 
At oace in heaven and in the trembling ſea: 
Th' expanded ſea appears a nether ſky 
And with the ſtars the glitt':ing fiſhes vie. 
The Dolphin ſeems as lightning, ſwift and bright, 
And draws, like ſhooting ſtars, a train of light. 
Soft gales from ſpicy ſhores theis odours bring. 
And tweep the liquid plain with downy wing. 
Cheering the ſcent ; and the nocturnal ſcene, 
To the charm'd fight, is awful and ſerene : 


A pleaſing melancholy now preſides, i 
And, like a wand'ring ghoſt, the ſtealing veſſel 
glides. br el | 


— — — 


— — — — — 
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* Coz/onna is ſituated near Cape Co marene, at the 
entrance of the bay of Bengal ; it is the moſt no- 
ted iſland for ſweet ſpices in the Eaſt Indies; the 
tragrancy of which may be found many leagues 
at ſea, when the wind blows from the ſhore. 
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On th: Danger and Uncertainty of going 
| to Sea. | 


A ND ſhall the waging waves again 
A Bear hee back into the main 

Oh what doſt do: put cloſe to ſhore, . 

And never truſt the ocean more: 

Thy oars are gone and ſouthern blaſts 

Have rent thy ſails, and torn thy maſts ; 

Nor without tackling canſt thou brave | 

The violent fury of the wave : | . 

Thy ſtern is gone, thy goods are loſt, 

And thou haſt none to hear thy cry, 

When thou on dangerous ſhelves ate toſt, | 

When billows rage, and winds are high: _ 14 

Tho' thou art built of noble wood, | _ 

And gay as ever. cut the flood; | | 

Alas! *:is but an empty name, 

Nor will the ſeas regard thy fame: 

What fearful ſeaman dares re'y 

On gilded ſterns when winds are high, 

Vain ſhew not fit to ſail but pleaſe, 

An eaſy prey to angry ſeas ; : 

rl Tho' often thou haſt ſafely paſt, : 
Thou ow'ſt a ſport to winds. at laſt : > 
Oh lately thou my grief and fear, 

And now my freſh and preſent care, 

Take heed and fly the flattering ſeas + 
he And ſtay at home and take your eaſe. 


he But notwithſtanding, a Captain of a ſhip preparing 
ies Wil 'o haſten to ſea, eæpreſi d himſelf thus, | 


Os Drink briſkly round, 7 all cloudy ſorrow, . 
Fill op the bowl, we'll plow the deep to-morrow. 


Of 
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Of the Moollen Manufafture. 


OOLLEN manufacture is the moſt ge. 

neral of all England, the chief prop of 

their trade and commerce, the chief ſupport of 
the poor. The firſt broad. cloth (ſo called, becauſe 
of the broad looms wherein it was wrought) made 
in England, is ſaid to have been made by 7 ack af 
Newbury, in the reign of king Edward the third, 
The firſt famous clothiers were in Glocefter/hire : 
For this ingenious and profitable art or myſtery of 
woollen work, there is no city in England mote 
famed than that of Norwich, which hath for a 
long time flouriſhed, by making of worſted ſtuffs; 

- Which. being wrought there more curiouſly than 
elſewhere, are thence called Norwich ſtuffs; 
which work hath been brought to the greater per- 
fection, by the induſtry of the Dutch and French 
families, who have been planted there for ſeveral 
years. No nation ever loſeth, but geiteth by the 
tranſplantation of induſtrious foreigners, who by 
intereſt and converſe, ſoon become one with the 
people, among whom they, inhabit. The ſtuff 
there vended (the chief trade whereof, as alſo of 
ſtockings, is to L den) are eſteemed at one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds per Annum, which ſtuffs are 
under the goverrment of two companies; the 
worſted company, and the Rygel company; the 
ſtockings of fixty thouſand pounds per Annum. But 
there is another town in this county, which i 
called Morſted, ſeems to be the firſt noted place, 
wherein theſe ſtuffs were ſubſtantially made; kidder- 
minſter, in Morceſterſbire, drives a great trade, in 
making certain ſtuffs, which are thence called Kid- 
derm ſtuffs; ,and in the ſame ſhire, the city of 

_ Worcefter, and alſo Malmsbury for woollen-cloth. 
In Warwickfeire, Coventry, Lancaſbire, Manchif 
ws "r, 
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ter, is much enriched by the induſtry of the inha- 
bitants in making cloth of linen and woollen. 
Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, drives To great a trade 
in mixt and white ſerges, that there are ſaid to be 
ſent up weekly to London, and other places, no leſs 
than feven hundred pieces, each ſort of them, be- 
fides a ſort of courſe bays ; in the making whereof - 
there are weekly imployed no leſs than three thou- 
ſand five hundred perſons. This computation was in 
the year one thduſand fix hundred and ninety ſeven, 
No leſs doth Wakefield in the Neft riding of York- 
ſhire ; Leeds allo in the ſame county is accoun- 
ted a wealthy town, by reaſon of its cloathing. 
Exeter, by the quantity of ſerges there made, 
returns to London ten thouſand pounds a week, 
Stroud, in Glouceſterſhire, is a town not only full of 
rich cloathiers, but is alſo particularly eminent for 
the dying of cloaths, By reaſon of the peculiar . 

uality of the water for that purpoſe': 7 ewxbury 
0 inthe fame county is very rich in clothing : 
Likewiſe Sudbury in Suffolk; Hadly, in the ſame 
county. Reading in FHerkfbire, which through 
the greatneſs of its trade, is a very wealthy town; 
and Newbury in the ſame county. So likewiſe 
Shirbourne, in Dorſethhire ; and alſo in Ehe, Col- 
chefler, Dedham, Coxal, and other places abound 
in bays, ſays, and other new drapery. And 45 
pleby and Kendal in Cumberland, is remarkable for 
its great cloth-manufature. Among the woollen 
manufacture of England. may be reckoned the 
weaving and knitting of ſtockings; the uſe of 
which woven and Kknit-ſtockings, hath not been 
in that nation longer than the beginning of 
king James the firſt's reign; it being very 
memorable what Dr. Faller relates of one 
Willam Rider, an apprentice of Lonaba- Bridge, 
who ſeeing in the houfe of an Italian merchant, a 
pe of knit worſted ſtockings, which he brought 

m Mantua, and taking ſpecial obſervation of 

| Phe them, 
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them, made a pair exactly like them, which he 
preſented to William Earl of Pembroke, and they 
are ſaid to be the firſt of that ſort worn in Eng. 
land. and thence forward they became more and 
more in uſe ; ſo that for many years they have 
been very much, and is ſtill worn, and are a great 
part of the trade in moſt places where there is any 
thing of woollen manufacture, eſpecially at Nor. 


1 


8 
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A P:em ſpoke by @ Gentleman in a publick f 
Aſſembly, in behalf of the Weavers o | e 

the Ci y of Dublin, Cc. in the Year ! 
1720. they at that Time being in great 
Diſtr eſs. = : 
REAT cry and little wool —— is no 

. become, ? | : V 

The plague and proverb of the weaver's loom, Y 
No wool to work on, neither weft nor warp, v 
Their pockets empty, and their ſtomachs ſharp. 8 
Provok d in loud complaints, to you they cry, 7 
Ladies relieve the weavers, or they die; p 
Forſake your ſilks for ſtuffs, nor think it ſtrange A 
To ſhitt your cloaths, ſince you delight in change 1 
One thing with freedom I'll preſume to tell, T 
The men will like you every bit as well. By 
See I am dreſs'd from top to toe in ſtuff, T 
And by my troth I'think I'm fine enough ; U, 
My wife admires me more, and ſwears ſhe never (T 
In any dreſs beheld me look fo clever; 80 
"And if a man be better in ſuch ware, | He 
What great advantage muſt it give the fair! W. 
Our wos rom lambs of innocence proceeds, Eq 


Silk comes from maggots, callicoes from weeds ; 
7 3 \ W 1 5 Hence 
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Hence tis by ſad experience that we find | 
Ladies in filks to vapours much inclin'd, 
And what are they but maggots in the mind. | 


For which I think it reaſon to conclude, ET, 

That nn may change our tempers like our 
Chinces are gaudy and engage our eyes, 

Too much about che party colour'd dies, 

Altho' the luſtre is from you begun, 

We ſee the rainbow and neglect the ſun. 
How ſweet and innocent's the. country maid 
With ſmall expence in native wool array'd, 
Who copies from the field her homely green 
While by her ſhepherd with delight ſhe's ſeen, 
Should our fair ladies dreſs like her in wool 
How much more loyely, and how beautiful, 
Without their Indian drapery, they'd prove, 
And wool would help to warm us into love. 
Then like the famods Argonauts of Greece, ; 
We'd all contend to gain the Golden Fleece. 
Who dares affirm this is no pious age ; 

When charity begins to tread the ſtage, 

When actors who at beſt are hardly ſavers, 

Will give a night of benefit to weavers. 
Stay — let me ſee how finely will it ſound ! 

_ Imprimis, from his Grace, an hundred pound? 
Peers, clergy, gentry, all are benefators, 
And then comes in the item for the actors; 

ge Item, the actors freely gave a day, 

The poet had no more, who made the play ; 

But whence this wond'rous charity in players, 

They learnt it not at ſermons, or at prayers, 

Under the roſe ſince here are none but friends, 

(To own the truth) we have ſome private ends, 

Some waiting woman like exacting jades, 

Hold up the prices of their old brocades, 

We'll dreſs in manufactures made at home, 


Equip our kings and 1 at the Comb, 


er 


Will 
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Will rigg in Meath ſtreet Egypt's haughty Queen, 
And Anthony ſhall =. "ag — Pp 
In blue ſhalloon ſhall Hannibal be clad, 
And Scipio trail an 1ri/6 purple plad. 
In drugget dreſt, of thirty-pence a yard, 
See Philip's ſon amidſt his Perfian guard; 
And proud Roxana fir'd with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape ſhall ſweep the ſtage. 
In ſhort, our kings and princeſſes within, 
Are all reſolv'd the project to begin; 
And you our ſubjects, when you here reſort, 
Muſt imitate the faſhion of the court. 
Oh! could I ſee this audience clad in ſtuff, 
Tho" money's ſcarce, we ſhould have trade enough; 
But chintz, brocades, and lace, take all away, 
And ſcarce a crown is left to ſee a play : 
Perhaps yoa wonder whence this friendſhip ſprings 
Between the weavers, and us play-houſe kings ; 
But wit and weaving had the ſame beginning, 
Pallas firſt taught us poetry and ſpinning : 
And next obſerve, how this alliance fits, 
For weavers now ard juſt as poor as wits ; 
Their brother quill-men, workers for the ſtage, 
For ſorry ſtuff can get a crown a page; 
But weavers will be kinder to their players, 
And ſell for twenty-pence a yard of theirs ; 

And to your knowledge there is often leſs in 
The poet's wit, than in the player's dreſſing; 


lead 


Heads of Self-examination, proper to be 


125 leges, which as a freeman, I have a right 


his vote may contribute to make. 


abilities, one whom I believe capable to diſtin- 


What is his general character in private life; is 
he honeſt to his tradeſmen ? kind to his family, re- 


La} 


_ uſed by every, Elector in this Kingdom, 
' before be either gives or promiſes his 
Vote. - 


FAVE I thoroughly conſidered the privi- 


to enjoy. a 
Do. put a juſt value upon the right J have, by 
the conſtitution of this kingdom, to aſſent to all 
thoſe laws by which Iam to be governed. 
Have I reflected, that whea I chuſe a man to 
repreſent me, I convey to him, for the time of his 
repreſentation, all my own ſhare of the legiſlative 
power ; that I amobliged to abide by his vote and 
decifion, or by that deciſion of a majority which 


Ought not a man thus entruſted, to be of known 


guiſh what is for the good of his country, and to 
detect all frauds and deluſions. | 


gular in his conduct, not addicted to any notorious 
vice. a | 
Without theſe private good qualities, have I 
any reaſon to think he will be Faithful to his con - 
ſtituents, regardful of poſterity, ſteady in his prin - 
ciples, frugal of the publick treaſure, and reſolute 
againſt all the temptations of riches or honours, 
How has he behaved in the offices he has born 
as a magiſtrate ; or what uſe has he made of his 
influence, on former occaſions among his neigh- 
bours and dependants. 8 9 | 
Has he ever before had a ſeat in parliament ? 
how did he then * was he tempted ? jy 
2 
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did he not fall? was his ſted faſtneſs from a virtu- 
ous principle, or becauſe thoſe in power did not 
bid up to his price? did he liſten at all to propoſi- 
ons of making eaſy, and did he bargain in a man- 
ner to create ſuſpicion. 
Does he want to bias me by ſome favour or gra- 
tuity, to give it in defiance of laws that make both 
him and me guilty in ſuch an agreement : How do 
1 know he would not ſell my rights and privileges; 
if any man would bargain for them on the ſame 
principles. 8 
Has he a fortune to keep him above corrupt de- 
pendance, and is he averſe to leſſen or incumber 
that fortune in order to procure a ſeat; or is his 
eſtate already involved, and does he puſh for a ſeat 
| . with ſuch an expence, that the protection of it will 
be neceſſary for him if ever he gets it. | 
ll, Is he well acquainted with our preſent conſtituti- 
'\1 on? and well affected to that form of it which 
| makes the peoples election, or declaration in par- 
liament, the beſt right of a ſovereign, Without 
this can he be a good ſubject of king George? or 
a ſound member of that community, in which pro- 
viſion is made for maintaining the rights and pri- 
vileges I claim. to enjoy. IIS 
Does not the well-being of re as well as 
of the preſent age, depend upon what ſhall be done 
in this important occaſion; is not my part of this 
work, as an elector, equal to that of any other 
man in the ſame community ; have I any excuſe 
therefore, can I have any, either to my country, 
or my own conſcience, for ſaying I am but one, and 
my vote can be of no great conſequence among 
many. 1 
May not my voice be deciſive in the election of 
a repreſentative, as the voice of him thus elected, 
may be in a law to determine the preſervation or 
deſtruction of this kingdom; if I give it amiſs 
therefore, either corruptly or inconſiderately, am! 
| | | not 


. 
not guilty of the higheſt publick crime that can be 
thought of in civil ſociety. All the neceſſary 
qualifications of a fit candidate may be ranged un- 
der theſe two general heads, Integrity and Abili- 
iy: and of theſe, if there be any difference, the 
firſt is certainly the moſt important, for tho' an ho- 
neſt heart may ſometimes make amends for a weak 
head, yet the cleareſt underſtanding can never ſup- 
ply the want of ſtrict integrity. We may juſtly men- 
tion three other qualifications which is very requi- 
ſite, courage above dependance, fortune above cor- 
ruption, and knowledge above impoſition. 


ö Examine the candidates careſully and impartially 
t by theſe rules, and vote accordingly, and certainly 
| you cannot make a bad choice. | 


r- Of one who was. bril/d whilſt he was af ' 
Church, to vote contrary to bis Pro- 


O * E hand and eye erect, were cloſe engag'd, 
In prayer, and holy war with heaven wag d; 
The other eye obliquely view'd the gold, 
Which into t' other hand was ſlyly told: 

What! brib'd within the conſecrated walls! 
Strange magic pow'r of gold to huſh the calls 

Of ſacred promiſes, diflolved the tie 

Of oaths! was this thy morning ſacrifice! _ 
ranſcendent knave ! who could have cloſer trod, 
Thy friend J/cariot's ſteps, who ſold his God; 
Tranſcript ot Judas; go, refund the pelf, 
Then like thy. great examplar hang thyſelf. 


Great drinkers are leſs fit to ſerve in parliament 
than is apprehended. Mens virtue as well as their 
underſtanding, is apt to be tainted by it ; the ap- 
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pearance of it is ſociable and well natured, but it is 
by no means to be relied upon, nothing is more 
frail than a man too far engag'd in wet popularity. 
The habit of it maketh men careleſs of their bu- 
ſineſs, and that naturally leadeth them into cir- 
cumſtances that make them liable to temptation. 
It is ſeldom ſeen, that any principles have ſuch a 
root, as that they can be proof againſt the conti- 
nual droppings of a bottle: As to the faculties of 
the mind, there is not leſs objection; the vapours 
of wine may ſometimes throw out ſparks of wit, 
but they are like ſcattered pieces of ore, there is no 
vein to work upon; ſuch wit even the beſt of it is 
like paying great fines, in which caſe there muſt 
of neceſlity be an abatement of the conſtant rent. 
Nothing ſure is a greater enemy to the brain than 
too much moiſture ; it can the leaſt of any thing 
bear the being continually ſteep'd ; and it may be 
ſaid, that thought may be reſembled to ſome crea- 
tures which can live only in a dry countty. Vet 
ſo arrogant are ſome men, as to think they are ſa 
much maſters of buſineſs, as that they can play 


with it; they imagine they can drown their reaſon ' 
- forgetting that by too often diving, the underſtand- 


ing at laſt groweth too weak to riſe up again. 


* — 


* by — 


| 
| 
| 
| once a day, and that it ſhall not be the worſe for it: 


: The Patriots Prayer. 
| . P AREN T of all, omnipotent 
In heaven and earth below | 
'Thro' all creation's bounds unſpent 6; 
" Whoſe ſtreams of goodneſs flow. 
Teach me to know from whence I roſe, 
And unto what defign'd ; 


No private aims let me propoſe, _ 
Since link d with human kind. : 


But 
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But chief to hear my country's voice, 
May all my thoughts incline, 

Tis reaſon's law, *tis virtues choice, 

'Tis nature's call and thine. 
Me from fair freedom's ſacred cauſe, 

Let nothing e'er divide; 
Grandeur, nor gold, nor vain gpplauſe, 

Nor friendſhip falſe miſguide. 
Let me not faction's partial hate 

Purſue to Ireland's woe ; 
Nor graſp the thunder of the ſtate, 

To wound a private foe. 
If, for the right, to wiſh the wrong 

My country ſhall combine. 
Single to ſerve the erroneous throng, 
Spight of themſelves, be mine. 
Who then is free; the wiſe that can controul, 
And govern all the paſſions of the ſoul: 
Whom poverty, nor chains, nor death affright, 
And proof againſt the charms of vain delight. 
Whom feeble Fortune ſtrives in vain to wound, 
So cloſely gathered in a perfect round, 7 
And ſo exactly ſmooth'd by honeſt arts, | 
That nought without can ſtick upon the even parts. 
Obſerve this free-man's character and ſee 
If any part of it belongs to thee. 


Of Memory. 


| fo the mythological pedigree of learning, me» - 
mory is made the mother of the mules, | 
which the maſters of ancient wiſdom, perhaps, - 
meant to ſhew the neceſſity of ſtoring the mind co- 
piouſly with true notions, before the imagination 
ſhould be ſuffered to form fictions or collect em- 
belliſhments. The neceſſity of memory to the ac- 
a D 4 quiſition 
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quiſition of knowledge, is inevitably felt and uni- 
verſally allow'd, ſo that ſcarcely any other of the 
mental faculties, are commonly conſidered as ne- 
ceſſary to a ſtudent : He that admires the profici- 
ency of another, always attrfbutes it to the happi- 
neſs of his memory ; and he that laments his own 
defects, concludes with a wiſh that his memory 
was better. It is evident, that when the power of 
retention is weak, all the attempts at eminence of 
knowledge muſt be vain : but however it is obſer- 
vable that ſuch weakneſs is very rare, and that few 
have reaſon to complain of nature as unkindly 


ſparing of the gifts of memory, In the common 


buſineſs of life we find the memory of one like 
that of another; and honeſtly impute omiſſions not 
to involuntary forgetfulneſs, but culpable inatten- 


tion: But in literary inquiries, failure is imputed 


rather to want of memory, than of diligence, 


We conſider ourſelves as defective in memory, ei- 


ther oecauſe we remember leſs than we defire, or 
leſs than we ſuppoſe others to remember. Memo- 
Ty is like all other human powers, with which no 
man can be ſatisfied, who meaſures them by what 
he can deſire. He whoſe mind is moſt capacious, 


finds it much too narrow for his wiſhes, he that 


remembers moſt, remembers little compared with 
what he forgets. He who compares his memory 
with that of others, is often too haſty to lament 
the inequality. Nature has ſometimes, indeed, 
afforded examples of enormous, wonderful, and gi- 
gantic memory. Scaliger reports of himſelf, that, 
in his youth, he could repeat above an hundred 
verſes,. having once read them, and many others 
we have heard of, that are remarkable in the gifts 


of memory. But not to have ſuch extraordinary 
degrees of memory, is no more to be lamented 


than not to have the ſtrength of Hercules, or the 
ſwiftneſs of Achilles, He that in the diſtribution 
of goods has an equal ſhare with common men, 

may 
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may juſtly be contented. Where there is no ſtrik- 
ing diſparity, it is difficult to know of two which 
remembers moſt, and ſtill more difficult to diſco- 
ver which read with greater attention, which has 
renewed the firſt impreſſion by more frequent repe- 
titions, or by what accidental combination of ideas 
either mind might have united any particular nar- 
rative or argument to its former ſtock. But memo- 
ry, however impartially diſtributed, ſo often de- 
ceives Our truſt, that almoſt every man attempts, 
by ſome artifice or other to ſecure its fidelity. It 
is the practice of many readers, to note in the 
margin of their books, the moſt important paſlages, 
the ſtrongeſt arguments or the brighteſt ſentiments. 
'Thus they load their minds with ſuperfluous atten- 
tion, repreſs the vehemence of curioſity by uſeleſs 
deliberations, .and by frequent interruption break 
the current of narration, or the chain of reaſon, 


and at laſt cloſe the volume, and forget the paſ- 


ſages and marks together. Others are unalterably 
perſwaded, that nothing is certainly remembered 
but what is tranſcribed ; and they have therefore 
paſſed weeks and months, in tranſcribing large 
quotations ; but the act of writing diſtracts the 
thoughts, and what is read twice is commonly bet- 
ter remembered than what is tranſcribed. This 


method therefore conſumes time without afliſting 
memory. The true art of memory is the art of 


attention. No man will read with much advan- 
tage, who is not able at pleaſure, to evacuate his 
mind. If the repoſitories of thought are already 
ful!, what can they receive ; if the mind is em- 
ploy'd on the paſt or future, the book will be held 
before the eyes in vain ; what is read with delight 
is commonly retained, becauſe pleaſure always ſe- 
cures attention ; but the books which are conſulted 
by occaſional neceflity, and peruſed with impati- 
ence, leave no traces on the mind. Memory is 
the daughter of 9 memory the repoſito- 
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ry of experiences; certainly then thoſe have an 
advantage by nature above others, who excel in 
this faculty; and 'tis very ſtrange, that a little cell 
or apartment of brain ſhould be able to receive ſo 
many ideas of things, and hiſtories of life, with- 
out diſorder and contuſion, as would be enough to 
fill a volume of the largeſt folio; and yet ſuch 
there are, perſons of a good commixture of hu- 
mours, and- a dry brain, that can carry in their 
heads more than ſome can take in. 


* ” — — 


* 


On the Revd. Joſhua Phipps, M. A. Cu- 
rate of the Pariſb of Si. Nicholas wwith- 
out, in the City of Dublin, who depar- 
red this Life, the 24th Day of June, 
1750. OUTAGE 


ENEATH this ſtone doth lye a learn'd 
r | EO 
Who in his days did make the goſpel ſhine, 
When e'er he preach'd mankind can truly ſay 
He,us'd no notes to guide him in the way, 
Yet ne'er was known, not in the leaſt to ſtray : 


mind, 
And eloquence that every thought refin'd, 
Such force of argument as did impart, 
The love of virtue to the ſinner's heart; 
That pity tis fuch memory ſhould die, 
Or ſo much virtue in oblivion lye, | 
The ſick with pious care he did attend; 
The poor in him bave loſt a faithful friend : 
He in his maſter's vineyard labour'd hard, 
For which he has obtain'd the great reward, 
Nicholas (without) thy loſs I do deplore, 
Ah! Phipps is gone, his virtues are no more, 


His memory great, ſuch wondrous flrength of 


He 's 
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He's gone, he's gone above the ſtarry frame, 
Where ſeraphims do daily praiſe proclaim, 
For virtues ſake then ſhed a friendly tear, 

As the juſt tribute of a friend ſo dear. 


— 
1 


Of finging Praiſes io God. 


INGING of divine hymns and praiſes to 
God, as the author of all our comforts and 
benefits hath been ever looked upon, as a _ 
proper exerciſe ; even brutes do fomewhat towards 
a the acknowledgment of a deity, and the praiſing 
bim for his beneficence ; but man is high prieſt to 
the reſt of the creation, and is bound to a more ex- 

reſs, particular, pleaſant diſcharge of this office. 

ſalms and hymns were accounted a conſiderable 
part of divine worſhip, and is generally acknow- _ 
ledged to be ſo. A“ miniſter and his clerk in the 
city of Dublin, being at an entertainment, and in 
diſcourſe of praying, preaching and ſinging of 
pſalms, the clerk expreſs'd himſelf thus: Reverend 
doctor, I imagine that my office is to be preferr'd 
before yours, tor when prayer and preaching cea- 
ſeth, the praiſes of God will be perpetually ſung 
by the heavenly choir to all eternity. Theodo- * 
fius the Emperor, at the dawning of the day, 
uſed with his fiſters to ſing pſalms and hymns of 
praiſe to God. One day as the ſame Emperor was 
celebrating a publick ſhew at Conſtantinople, he had 
the news brought him of good ſucceſs, and the 
death of a tyrannical enemy, whereupon he ſpake 
thus to the people, let us give over this vain paſt- 
time, and repair unto church, and ſerve God de- 
voutly, pouring out our zealous prayers to him, 
and praiſe him for his wonderful mercy, who by 
his own hand and outſtretched arm, hath deprived 
our chiefeſt enemy of life, No ſooner had P ; 
| ma 
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made an end of ſpeaking, but all the people left 
off, and paſſing through the Theatre, ſang praiſes 
together with the Emperor unto God: And fo go- 
ing directly to Church, ſpent the whole day in 
thoſe religious exerciſes. In the ancient church, 
the chriſtians were much exerciſed in repeating the 
pſalms of David; many had them by heart, and 


uſed to be reciting them when they went about 


- their work. Hierom relates of the place where he 
lived. You could not go into the field, but 
you might hear the plough-man at his Halleluj abo, 
the mower at his hymns, and the vine; dreſſer ſing- 
ing David's pſalms. Many inſtances might be 
mentioned of ſingle perſons and families uſing this 
exerciſe of devotion ; many perſons on their death- 
beds, ſome in priſon, and others at their executi- 
on, have cheered and comforted; themſelves with 
this exerciſe, and have taken a mighty pleaſure, 
even in the midft of their troubles, and moſt bitter 
and heavy afflictions, by eaſing their minds and 
encreaſing their devotions, by finging praiſes to the 
Gad of Jacob. But it is well known in theſe times 
that in the houſe of God people neglect, and ſeem 
as it were aſhamed to perform this divine part of 
worſhip | While we fing the praiſes of our God 
in his Church, we are employ'd in that part of 
worſhip, which of all others is neareſt a-kin to 
heaven; and 'tis- pity that this of all others ſhould 
be perform'd the worſt upon earth ;* to ſee the dull 
indifference, the negligent and the thoughtleſs air, 
that fits upon the faces of many of the aſſembly, 
while the pſalm is on their lips, might tempt even a 
Charitable obſerver to ſuſpect the fervency of in- 
ward religion; and 'tis much to be fear'd that the 
minds of many of the worſhippers are abſent or 
unconcerned, | Fe 
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On Mu fick. 


USICK is the art which teacheth the 
properties of ſounds capable of producing 
melody or harmony :. Or it is the art of diſpoſing 
and conducting ſounds, conſidered as grave and 
acute, and of proportioning them amongſt them- 
ſelves and ſeparating them by juſt intervals, plea- 
ſing to the ſenſe. The invention of mufick, and 
of the inſtruments in which a principle part of it 
conſiſts, has been aſcribed to man's obſervation of 
; the warbling, and notes of birds : but it is more 
. juſt to look upon it as a preſent from God, to in- 
. vigorate and redouble the tone, and with inſtru- 
1 ments to make it eaſy, by lending ſounds a variety, 
N extent, and continuation, when the uſual language 
r does not ſuffice for its tranſports, being penetrated 
d and fired with ſome object that ſtrongly poſſeſſes it. 
And as this is the natural riſe of muſic, it ſhews its 
propriety in religious worſhip to adore, praiſe, give 
thanks, and ſing the greatneſs of God, and to pro- 
claim the wonders of his power. It is certain that 
this art was very early introduced into the family 
of Adam itſelf ; for Jubal one of the immediate 
deſcendants of Cain, is recorded to be the inventor 
of mufical inſtruments. And it would be eaſy to. 
prove, that this exerciſe has at all times been 
the delight of all nations; as if the author of na- 
ture, implanted in man a taſte and ſecret tendency 
to ſong and harmony, which ſerve to nouriſh his 
joy in time of proſperity, to alleviate his ſorrows, 
and to comfort him in all his pains and labour. 
Where is the artificer that has not recourſe to this 
invention? and the ſlighteſt air makes him forget 
On all his fatigue. Do not the heavy hammers ſeem to 
lefſen their weight by their harmonious cadence, 
While the workmen tune them upon the anvil ; _ | 
K / 0 
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do not the very watermen experience a kind of re- 
lief in that ſort of concert, which is formed by 
the harmonious and uniform motion of their oars. 
The wonderful effect of muſic prompted the anci - 
ents ſucceſsfully to employ muſical inſtruments, as 
the cuſtom ſtill continues, to excite martial ardour 
in the hearts of the ſoldiery. But it was the 
Greeks who firſt placed it in honour, and by the 
value they ſet upon it, raiſed it to a very high de- 
gree of perfection. To dance gracefully, and 
touch muſical inſtruments with ſkill, were qualifica- 
tions that diſtinguiſi'd the gentleman of rank; 
and the ignorance of -muſic paſſed. in that nation for 
a great defe& in education. Hence: we ſee the 
reaſon why Plato and 4riflotle recommend muſic; 
as an eſſential part of education, nothing being ac- 
cording to Plutarch of greater uſe, than muſic, to 
excite perſons at all times to virtuous actions or 
whatever is laudable and polite. And a great au- 
thor inſiſts upon it, that muſic ought to be pre- 
ferred to all other ſciences, as it is the ſole means 
under God, to humanize and corre& the natural 
'harſhneſs of mankind. But then it may be ad- 
ded, that theſe ancients did not mean that ſpec'es 
of muſic, whoſe languiſhing ſounds convey ſoftneſs 
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and impurity into the ſoul, and which ought to be th 
held in horror by all perſons of ſenſe and virtue; . 
but that agreeable art of affecting the ſoul by the he 
powers of harmony, in order either to excite or th 
aſſuage the paſſions, according to occaſion and rea- no 
ſon : Which civilizeth ſavage minds, ſoftens the an. 
roughneſs and 'harſhneſs of diſpoſitions, renders bl; 
people more capable of diſcipline; makes ſociety WM wa 
more grateful and joyous, and creates horror for iſ tha 
all vices, which incline men to inhumanity, cruel- ¶ def 
ty and viglence. | 5 ſto 
| Of Minh: 

| eth 
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Of the Origin of wearing Ermine. 


| RMINE being at this time very much 
. made uſe of by the ladies, I think it will 
. not be diſagreeable to give ſome account 
> thereof. The firſt that ever wore ermine in his 
d 


royal robes, was Laomedon king of old Troy; he | 
taught his ſon Priamus to wear the ſame, who be- 


j ing king in time of the war, and the long ſiege of 
; the city of Troy, was ever ſeen when he came into 
1 the field, or when he enter'd into battle, to wear 
Ce the ſaid noble fur of ermine in his cloak up. 
c} on his armour ; his eldeft ſon alſo, Hecbor 
by by name, was always ſeen, in place of his fa- 
to ther, to have upon him that mantle, or cloak, 
or furr'd with ermine, and in that he kill'd many no- 
u- ble men of the Greeks, wherefore the Grecians ever 
e- ſaid it was king Priamus, becauſe he only in the 
ins field did wear the ſame. Then the nobles of 
ral Troy ordained for Hector another apparel, differing. 
ad- much from his fathers, that the Greeks might per- 
res ceive that there was another noble and ſtout war- 
jeſs nor in Troy beſides king Priamus. They uſed not 
be Wl this apparel but in time of war; becauſe they 
ae; ere as little as cloaks, and being not long or 
the WH heavy, did nothing hinder them in fighting; and 
or Wl therefore they were call'd coats of arms, and of 
rea- nobility ; for they were very pleaſant to the ſight, 
the WW and to be ſeen very far off, being all white and 
ders black : And ſome writers affirm, that the firſt arms 
jety vas of ermine, and that king Priamus was the firſt 
r for chat bear them ztalledging further, that after the 
ruel- . Leſtruction of Troy there came a nobleman of the 


ſtock of king Priamus's into Britain, and did there 
inhabit, and therefore the Duke of Britain bear- 


th ermine, -becauſe (ſay they) he cometh of that 
| ſock 
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ſtock that firſt inhabited that country, and was the 
firſt lord thereof, | 


» 


On a fatal accident which happen d to « 

company of young Ladies, occaſioned by 
the unfortunate deſtruction of a favourite 
Tea Pot. 


H E hour paſt fix, the ladies ſeated were, 
The table bd, the china laid with care; 
Th' uſual compliments of how do you do | 
Being over now, they other chat purſue ; 
Praiſe ſuch a lace, how pretty ſuch a.gown, 
Tell who's to wed, and ſuch a one in town ; 


Of faſhions talk, each others dreſs commend, 


Tell ſuch a ſtory, told by ſuch a friend: 
Now all prepar'd, and tea put in the pot, 
The water pour'd thereon extremely hot; 


Io! alas! before 't had reach'd the tea board, 


Or its long hop'd for bounty could afford, 

There happ'd an accident which ſure muſt vex 

All voiaries of tea, and the fair ſex : 

For near it a curſt envious poker ſtood, 

Which like the rod of Mo/es caus'd a flood; 

And as't were thro' ſome ſiniſter deſign, 

I: fell and broke the tea pot neck and chine ; 
Reader behold, but pray put off the joker, 


I) be direful miſchief caus'd by that bad poker,— 


j 
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Gentleman happening in company where 
were three young Ladies drinking Tea, 
one of whom being of a moſt beautiful 
compoſition, and he being importuned to 
ſtay, addreſs d bimſelf particularly to 

Wl the fair one thus. | 


0 


V heart invites me here to ſtay, 
With you to take a diſh of tea, 
Ls But buſineſs calls me quick away. | 
£ Fain would I ſtay here many an hour, 
But now it is not in my power, 
Therefore if you'll increaſe my bliſs, 
Pray pro to mea parting Kiſs, 
And io increaſe my happineſs. 
Not only one but five or ſix, 

That ſo my lips with yours may mix, 
For you are a moſt charming creature, 
Form'd delightfully by nature. 

And now to you I bid adieu, 

I'm very much oblig'd to you, 

And as in brighinels you excel, 

May joy and peace, among you dwell, 
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An Apology for 7 5. | 


W HE N firſt you moraliz'd on ſnuff, 
T lik'd the doctrine well enough; 
Nay, own'd the application juſt, 

And quite forbore the tempting duſt. 

Coffee came next to be decry'd ; 
Cottee, for you, was [aid aſide, 

Ur rarely, and with caution us'd, 

$y ſmaller quantities infus'd. 


Thus 
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Thus far J have comply'd you ſee ; 
But ſpare, O ſpare my darling tea ! 

Nor rank with vile and vulgar juices, 

The richeſt cordial earth produces. \ 
As to your ſex, indulgent heaven 

The vines all-cheering fruit has given ; 

To woman, tender and refin'd, 

Tea's milder comforts are aſlign'd ; 

- Our griefs to cure, our cares beguile, 

And make a frowning fortune ſmile ; 

Bleſt plant ! of virtues half divine, 

Reviving near”! female wine! 

What can, like thee, our ſenſes pleaſe, 
Promote, good humour, health, and eaſe, 
Encourage hope, prevent deſpair,  *© 

And ſmooth the furrow'd brow of care. 


Charm'd by thy influence benign, gde 
Each morning ſhines, or ſeefns to ſhine. | 
Soft ſpirits, like ſome warbling brook, T} 
By gentleſt agitations ſhook, 
ew life diffuſe thro! every part, Wi 
Brighten the eyes, and chear the heart; 


The mind the rich repaſt partakes 

And fancy to new joys awakes ; 

Our thanks in ſilent breathings riſe, - 

An odour grateful to the ſkies, 4 
Then, when the cheerful lamp of day 
Moſt charming ſhoots a weſtern ray, 

A ſecond banquet tea provides, 

And conſtant as returning tides ; 

Again the languid powers are griev'd, 
Again we ſip, and are reliev'd. 
From the bright aymph cf courtly mold, 
Jo her whole hands the mopltaff hold, 
By all this grand elixir's priz'd, . 
All drink their tea, and are ſuffic'd. 
Why then ſhould you this gift diſdain ; 
Which nature has not given in vain ; ” 


Since 
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bnce half mankind, howe'er diſtreſt, 
wice every day by tea are bleſt —— , 
ould you this foible then redreſs ; 

urn all your ſatire on exceſs. 

ea may be drank in proper time : 
Intemperance only makes the crime ; 
Keep but to that, and what you ſay 
We'll calmly hear —— perhaps obey. 
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A Poem on Tea- drinking. 


PARELING, with youths gay pride, 
like mirthful May, : my 225 
In the ſedan encloe'd, by ſlaves upborn 
dee the love-darting dame, ſwing long the way, 
Or to preſent the viſit, or return 
The ſmooth-comb'd valet trimbly trips before; 
Loud, thro' the gazing croud, commanding place; 
With well-tim'd raps he ſtrikes the ſounding door, 
Thunders in taſte, and rattles with a grace. 
Along the pavement grates the ſwift moving chair 
Back on its well oyl'd hinges flies the gate; 
Echind the high-held hoop, up ſprings the fair, 
Ruſtling in rich array, and ſilken ſtate, 
be how d' ye ended, the conteſt of place, 
And all the faſhionable fluttering toils, 
Down, curtiſying, ſink the laughter-loving race, 
And undiſturbd one moment, ſilent ſmiles, 
be leading fair the word harmonious gives 
Betty around attends with bended knee; 
Each white-arm fair, the painted cup receives 
Pours the rich cream, or ftirs the {weetned tea. 
With verdant hyſon fill'd, libation rare, | 
The flow'ry figur'd: fair enamel fume, 
The odour ſ — oa ſteams regale the fair, 
And breezy fragrance fills the rich ſpread _ : 
Wuhan 
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Within the circled, ſmooth, tranſparent brim, 
How prettily the fair-ones prattling fip : 
While riſing bubbles o'er the ſurface ſkim, 
Mantling with joy to meet each lovely lip: 
Be warn'd ye fair, around ye dangers wait; 
Let caution guide your ſteps where-e'er you go; 
Like China ladies charms ſubmit to fate, 
As pure, as bright, but yet as brittle too. 


Remarks en thoſe who are full of expetta- 
tion of augmenting their fortunes, by 
venturing in Lotteries, 1712 


OME are thoughtful how -to improve their 
money, ſhould it ſo happen ; ſome how hap- 
Pily they'd enjoy it; women, what fine cloaths 
they'd wear; maids, what handſome husbands 
they'd have; beaux, what fine wigs they'd wear: 
and ſots, what rare wine they'd drink; the religi- 
ous, what charitable works they'd do; and young 
libertines, what plenty of money they'd have to 
ſpend in looſe debauch'd, and idle company, c. 


What ſundry projects the ingenious find, 
To allure and cozen ayantious fools; _ 
And draw the conimon people who are blind, 
In all their ſtratagems to be their tools. 


The hopes of ſudden wealth does moſt deceive, 


When tis from labour and from danger free, 
Let but the hopes be plauſible you give, 
And moſt men will with your deſigns agree. 


For all men love proſperity and eaſe, 


And when its proſpe& they with ſafety have, 
'Tho' at a vaſt long diſtance, yet 'twill plezſe 
The filly one whom want does moſt + + 
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This made the lotteries with the crowd prevail, 
The odds, tho' great, they never mind to ſcan 
As long as each among the numerous all, | 
Has equal hopes to be the happy man. 
The vaſt deduction for the pains and charge, 
Of ten per cent. in reaſon is too great ; | 
And where che gain in juſtice is too large, 
The very profitis alone a cheat. 
Thouſands, 'tis plain, would ſoon have been 
| undone, 
Had the late a& much longer been delay'd, 
Where many ſuffer to enrich but one, | 
All ſuch deſigns are in their nature bad. 
All looſe vain projects ought to be debarr'd, 
Which are of evil to the public. known, 
Wherein projectors have a large reward, 
For doing what had better ne er been done. 
This is enough to prove they hurtful are, 
Since among all the adventurers you meet, 
To one who has reaſon to believe em fair, 
A thouſand ſhall cry out, a cheat, a cheat. 
He that projects or models the deſign, 
Like the box-keeper, certain is to win; 
In lotteries tis the ſame as tis in play, 
The knaves are yultures, and the tools their prey. 


As the lotteries of late are chiefly deſign'd for 
charitable uſes, we may reaſonably conclude, that 
it is well done of any, who can afford it, to ven- 

ture in a ſcheme ſo laudable, and by which, tho? 
there are numbers of loſers, yet ſome particular 
perſons have profited very much thereby. 


Arguments 


* 


Arguments againſt playing at Cards on the 
| Lord's Day. 


TOTHING but covetouſneſs, and the 
thirſt of gain, can engage any one to game 

every day, let the pretence be what it will. It is 
ſeldom known that theſe daily gameſters play for 
ſmall ſums ; and it muſt be granted, that it muſt 
be owing to an immoderate deſire to win, where 
the conteſt is fo eager for large ones. Where any 
amuſement or diverſion, which only pleaſeth our 
paſſions, is preferred to another, which might pre- 
ſerve or reſtore our health, improve our underſtand- 
ing, compoſe our mind, or better our heart, it 
certainl- is criminal, if we make it our conſtant 
choice, inſtead. of what might have relieved us, 
and been of real advantage to us, What can hurt 
our ſpirits more, than the frequent alarms, which 
are the certain attendants of high plays? its diſ- 
appointments ' ſour our tempers. The loſer plays 
on to change his luck; the winner is never ſatisfi- 
ed with his luck : So that neither of them know 
any end of gaming. And frequent play excludes 
all rational methods of- entertainments ; and what 
is worſe, it will too often poſtpone neceſſary buſi- 
neſs. Hence we may account for the misfortunes 
of ſome of the beſt families and eſtates in the 
kingdom. How often do their misfortunes bring 
on that wretched cuſtom of drinking to drown their 


cares, as it is pretended ; but it certainly ruins 


their health. And if the gameſter chance to be a 
female, ſhe ſeldom loſes her money, without loſing 
her modeſty Alſo, Now as theſe are the bad conſe- 
. quences of gaming; it cannot be a proper amuſe- 
ment on the lord's-day : and, indeed,. the belt le- 
giſlatures have looked upon it to be ſo miſchievous 
to ſociety at all times as to puniſh it, as the bane of 


good 
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ood morals, and the ſchool of vice, idleneſs and 
Kabeetr. Should we only conſider the practice of 
gaming on Sunday in a prudential light, we\ſhall 


find that it has a bad tendency towards making our 


inferiors and ſervants leſs induſtrious, frugal, ſo- 
ber and honeſt : Which to ſay the beſt of it, is ve- 
ry hurtful to the wealthier and ſober part of the na- 
tion What a ſad inſtruction muſt it be for a child 
to ſee its parents, and perchance be permitted to 
play at cards every day, and every ſeaſon ; ſuch 
chi'dren generally become diſſolute and worthleſs. 
Youth are too prone to pleaſure, to be thus 
prompted to what they ought to be diſſuaded from. 
And it is a very great chance, 'if the gaming hu- 
mour of the parent does not paſs, with all jits bad 
qualities, into the miſconduct of the child: And 


where it may fortunately happen otherwiſe, it muſt 


be aſcribed to the ggod inclinations of the child, 
and not to the care of thoſe who ought to have 
corrected them; the ſame example paſſes upon our 
ſervants. And how- much their corrupt morals 
may injure our credit, our fortunes, and even our 
lives, might be inſtanced by many facts within our 
memory. Our domeſticks will endeavour to ſave 
their reputation at the expence of qurs. We fre. 
quently experience the weight, which 1s made by 
waſte or unfair advantages made by them in our 


families. All which is generally owing to our bad 
example, which corrupts their principles : And no 


example can be ' worle than gaming on the Lord's- 


day, whoſe ſervants we are, and whoſe ſervice we 


ſhould only attend on that day. Therefore, how 
can it be ſuppoſed that our ſervants, if they find 
this day wholly diſregarded by us, or a conſider- 
able part of it ſo ſpent, that it can be of no conſe- 
quence to our morals, how the, reſt has been em- 
ployed, will not diſregard it as much, and imitate 
the diverſion of the chamber, parlour and drawing 


room, in the kicchen, ſtables, and coach-houle ; 


where 


— 
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where, if they loſe, it becomes an inducement to 
diſhoneſty, and if they win, it is a great chance 
but it is ſpent in lewdneſs and intemperance, or 
otherwiſe draws them into a way of life in no 
manner ſuitable to their income; which, by un- 
Juſt means, muſt be made up out of their maſters 
purſe. And when theſe particulars have been well 
conſidered, it may be confeſs'd, that - they are 
guilty of a breach of the Sabbath-day, that turn it 
into a day of human ſport, gaming ot ſuch like 


amuſement. 
/ ; bt 
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To a young Heir. The Obſervation ot 
wuhicb it is boped will be a means of diſ- 
countenancing gaming. 


| O ON as your father's death was known, 
kJ (As if the eſtate had been their own), 
The gameſters outwardly expreſt 

The decent joy within their breat. 

So laviſh in your praiſe they grew, 

As ſpoke their certain hopes in you. 

One counts your income of the year, 

How much in ready money clear. 

No houſe, ſays he, is more compleat, 

The garden's elegant and great. 

How fine the park around it lies 

The timber's of a noble ſize. | 

'Then count his jewels and his plate ; 

Beſides, tis no entail'd eſtate. - 

If caſh run low, his lands in fee 

Are or for ſale or mortgage free. 

Thus, they before you threw the main, 

Seem'd to anticipate their gain. 

Would you, when thieves are known abroad, 

Bring forth your treaſures in the road; 


Would 


" we 
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Would not the fool abbet the ſtealth, 
Who raſhly thus expos'd his wealth; 
Yet this you do whene'er you play 
Among the gentlemen of prey. 
Could fools to keep their own contrive, 
On what, on whom could: gameſters thrive, 
Is it in charity you game; 
To fave your worthy gang, from ſhame, 
Unleſs you furniſh'd daily bread, 
. Which way could idleneſs be fed. 
Could theſe profeſſors of deceit 
Within the law no longer cheat, 
They muſt run bolder riſques for prey; 
And ſtrip the trav'ller on the way. 
| Thus in your annual rents they ſhare, 
: And *ſcape the nooſe from year to year. 
Conſider e er you make a bett, 
That ſome might croſs your taylor's debt, 
When you the pilfering rattle ſhake, 
Is not your honour too at ſtake. 
Muſt you not by mean lies, evade 
To-morrow's duns from ev'ry trade, 
By promiſes ſo often paid, 
Is yet your taylor's bill defray'd: 
Muſt you not pitifully fawn, L 
To have your butcher's writ withdrawn: 
This muſt be done, in debts of play 
Your honcur ſuffers no delay; | « 
And not this year's nor next year's rent 8 
The ſons of rapine can content. 
Look round, the wrecks of play behold, 
Eſtates diſmember*d, mortgag'd, ſold l 
Their owners now to jails conſin d, 
Show equal poverty of mind. 
Some, who the ſpoils of knaves were made, 
Too late attempt to learn their trade. 
Some, for the folly of an hour, 
Become the dirty tools of pow'r, 
Vor. V. E | 
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And, with the mercenary lift, 
Upon court charity ſubſiſt. | 
You'll find at laſt this maxim true, 
Fools are the game which knaves purſue. 
The foreſt (a whole century's ſhade) 
Muſt be one waſteful ruin made: 
No mercy's ſhewn to age or kind, 
The general maſſacre is fign'd ; 
The park too ſhares the dreadful fate, 
For duns-grow louder at the gate. 
Stern clowns, obedient to the ſquire, 
(What will not barbarous hands for hire.) 
With brawny arms repeat the ſtroke ; 
Fall n are the elm and rev'rend oak; 
Thro' the long wood loud axes ſound, - 

And eccho groans with every wound, 
To ſee the deſolation ſpread, 

Pan drops a tear and hangs his head; 

His boſom now with fury burns, | 

- Beneath his hoof the dice he ſpurns ; 

Cards too, in peeviſh paſſion torn, 1 

The ſport of whirling winds are borne. 

- To ſnails inveterate hate I bear, | 
Who ſpoil the verdure of the year; 

The caterpillar I deteſt, - 

The blooming ſpring's voracious peſt ; 
"The locuſt too, whoſe ravenous band 
Spreads ſudden famine o'er the land. 
But what are theſe ? the dice's throw 


At once hath laid a foreſt low : 


The cards ate dealt, the bett is made, 
And the wide park hath loſt its ſhade. 
Thus is my kingdom's pride defac'd, 
And all its ancient glories waſte. 

And this be cries is fortune's doing, 
Tis thus ſhe meditates my ruin: 
By fortune that falſe, fickle jade, 
Mixe havock in one hour is made, 


__ 
Than all the hungry inſect race, 
Combin'd, can in an age deface, 

Fortune, by chance, who near him paſt, 

O'er heard the vile aſperſion caſt. 

Why, Pan (ſays ſhe) what's all this rant ? 

"Tis every country bubble's cant, 
Am I the patroneſs of vice? 

Is't I who cog or palm the dice? 

Did I the ſhuffling art reveal, 

To mark the cards, or range the deal; 

In all the employments men purſue, 

I mind the ſeaſt what gameſters do. 
There may (if compuration's juſt) 

One now and then my conduct truſt: 

I blame the fool; for what can I, 

When ninety nine my power defy; 

Theſe truſt alone their fingers ends, 

And not one ſtake on me depends. 
Whene er the gaming board is ſet, 

Two claſſes ot mankind are met; 

Bat if we count the greedy race, 

The knaves fill up the r- ſpace. 

Tis a groſs error, held in ſchools, 

That fortune always favour fools : 

In play it never bears diſpute ; 

That doctrine theſe fell'd oaks confute. 

Then why to me ſuch rancour ſhow ; 

"Tis folly, Pan, that is thy foe. 

By me his late eſtate he won, 
But he by folly was undone, 


- 
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A Letter from a gentleman in the country 10 
his friend in town againſt ſpirituous liquors. 


HE fatal and deſtructive effects of the exceſ- 

five uſe of ſpirituous liquors, eſpecially Whiſ- 
key, being at preſent a general ſubje& of conver. 
| ſation, and there being ſome reaſon to hope ſome- 
thing may be done to put a ſtop to it, by the legiſla- 
ture's being apprized of the ſenſe of the nation on 
that head, which they are always ready to attend 
to; ina matter of ſuch conſequence as the very be- 
ing of a ſtate, methinks every man of abilities in 
the kingdom ſhould exert himſelf, to rouſe an un- 
thinking people from the lethargy into which plea- 
ſure and luxury have plunged them. Pity your 
finking country, ſave your poor diſtracted fellow 
creatures, who are deſtroying themſelves, and if 
they be not reſtrain'd, will involve you and your 
family in the general ruin. If it be certain, that 
ſince the introduction of ſpirituous liquors, the num- 
ber of births yearly has been ſor ſome time decrea- 
ſing, and the burials increaſing at a dreadful rate, 
the fruit of the womb | blaſted before it has ſeen 
the light; beſides the ſhortening. of the lives of 
thoſe who have come into the world. If it is cer- 
tain, as it is affirmed by the traders of the city, that 
the bodily ſtrength of the, people is ſo decayed, 
within the memory of thoſe-now alive, that wor- 
king men are not able to carry two thirds of what 
they could formerly do with eaſe, occaſioned by 
the miſchievous effects of that curſed poiſonous 
drench. If it be plain to every man's reaſon, and 
confirmed by the united authorities of the ableſt 
judges, as Boorhave, Hoffman, Hales, Hartley, and 
the college of phyſicians, that fermented diſtilled 
ſpirituous liquors, are to the laſt degree detrimental 
ts the human conſtitution, being the cauſes of drop- 


, 
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fies, jaundice, con ſumption, fluxes, dejection, fren- 
zy, e. If it be evident, that the exceſſive uſe of 
theſe liquors the ſpirit of induſtry muſt be ſunk, and 
the hands which ſhould carry on the trade and ma- 
nufactures of the nation enfeebled: if it be in the 
power of every miſcreant to enflame his blood, and 

fit himſelf for the moſt horrible barbarities, for a 

few pence, if it be accordingly found by the ma- 
giſtrates who have the examination of thoſe wretch- 
es who are every day brought before them for rob- 
beries and villanies of all kinds, that it is from the 

enflaming draught of whiſkey, or other ſpirituous 
liquors, they derive courage to perpetrate miſchief : 
if by this means we find that neither our lives or 
properties are ſafe, if the number or good conſtitu- 
tion of a people are the only ſtrength and ſecurity of 
a nation, and both theſe are by the n of 
this poiſon daily declining, and of conſequence 
our naval or military force decaying, if the num» 
bers of the poor be, thro” the effect of an univerſal 
debauchery, daily increaſing, and conſequently the 
conſumption of food, cloathing and hovſhold furni- 
ture, leſſening, and our home trade and manufac- 
tures finking, if the infection be every day ſpreading 
from the capital, thro* the manufacturing towns 
and provinces, if there is ſuch a quantity of this li- 
quid fire ſwallowed by our wretched. countrymen ; 

| if health, life, and ſoul, are all going to deſtruction, 
and great numbers 8 to an untimely end, by 
the force of this fatal maddeniny dtench; death and 

hell opening their jaws, and ſwallowing our wretch- 
ed fellow creatures by thouſands; if theſe things 
are ſo, is it not time, Sir, to ſound an alarm that 
may reach the ears of thoſe who have it in their 
power to remedy this dreadful] evil, and prevent 
the impending miſery. If you aſk what I would 
have you do in this caſe, I would to God I had 
your ſtrength of mind and conſtitution, I would 
manage ſa, that in a ſhort time there ſhould not be 
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a perſon in the nation ignorant of the dreadful dan- 
ger that hangs over us. I would call upon many 

rſons in the kingdom, from the merchants, and 
inhabitants of Dublin, to thoſe of the ſmalleſt corpo- 
ration in the country, to join in a petition to par- 
liament, and to his moſt gracious majelly, the fa- 
ther of his people; I would ſacrifice my eaſe, my 
fortune, and my life ; I would But O my 
unhappy country ! how art thou funk ! what ruin 
muſt come upon thee, if thou doſt not quickly wake 
from the luxurious dream of pleaſure, which locks 
up thy ſenſes, and hides from thy fight the things 
which belong to thy peace! who without grief, can 
behold Ireland, the ſeat of liberty, plenty, and 
learning, and one of the moſt diſtinguiſh'd ſpots now 
under heaven, polluted and diſgrac'd by themoſt 
infamous vices : loſt in ſenſuality and ſelfiſhneſs; ſunk 
and enervated in pleaſure, luxury and folly z groa- 
ning beneath the weight of perjury, venality, irre- 
ligion, faQtion, and licentiouſneſs, greatly prejudi- 
ced by ſpirituous liquors, and haſtening faſt the de- 
ſolation and ruin. For theſe, if the natures of 
things are not altered, and all paſt hiſtory be not'a 
fable, will and muſt be the conſequence of ſuch diſ- 
orders and abominations as ours are, when preva- 
lent. —— Grant me kind heaven, but one petition, 
that before the calamities come upon my country, 
Which thoſe things threaten, my head may be laid 
in the filent-grave, that I may not ſee the moſt diſ- 
mal ſight the human eye can behold, the fall of a 
great and happy nation, 


The: 
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The reform'd buſband's reſolution againſt 
drinking M biſcey. | 


DIE U to curs'd Whiſkey for ever, 
lt has been the plague of my Life, 
And now I am rid of the traytor, 
I may live at home without ftrite. 
It's an author of feud and Diſſention, 
A robber that plunders the poor, 
It's fit for no man of diſtinction, 
But either a thief or a whore. 
It kills more men ina quarter, 
Than famine or ſword in a year, 
It wafts more over ſtyx water, 
Than Charox's old boat can well bear. 
It's a ſtygian ſulph' rous liquor, | 
That firit was invented in hell, 
The 5 himſelf was the author, 
| Which men of experience can tell. 
The author of whiſkey the D-—1, 
To bring more griſt to his mill, 
And knowing the conſequence evil, 
ThisWhiſkey begun to diRtil. 


— 
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A Poem on being aſked what was Fancy. 


C 


| 8 AYS reaſon to fancy we ſeldom agree; 
Quick replies fancy, that's nothing to me; 

For were we to follow thy formal old rule, | 
How ſhould we diſtinguiſh the wit from the fool: 
We IS pompydores, foreign faſhions and 

taſte, | £: . 
And our judgments conſine to act all for the beſt: 
Therefore do no more my reſentment provoke, - 
ll have my free choice to humbugg rail or joke, > 
| E 4 vg I fan» 
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IT fancy to drink, tho' I know it is wrong; 
Reaſon forſakes me, and quickly is gone. 

Oh ho! is it ſo ; anſwered reaſon again, 
Henceforward I'll ſhun all ſach fanciful men ; 
Your pride ſhall prevail, ſelf-will be your guide, 
Sophiſtry, logick, artful words ſhall preſide : 
Superiors 0'er you with laws fetters ſhall reign, ' 

Inferiors ſhall murmur and never complain; 

All vice ye ſhall practice from theft unto treaſon, 
And falſly excuſe your ſelves by your own reaſon ; 
Power ſhall encreaſe ; wars may reaſon quite blind, 
When ſham juſtice declares, Ill act to my mind; 
_ ſhall be multiplied, who otherwiſe can 
ay, f 
Beauty, law, merit, depends upon fancy. 
You'll call reaſon for —— = folly, 
Reaſon for ſadneſs, the ſame to be jolly ; 
Then bribe, ſell and barter me, e'en as you pleaſe, 
Twill prove in the end but a fancied eaſe. 
Deluded poor mortals to fancy a thing, 
TDl½hat in a ſhort time, ſure defiruQion. will bring. 


— 
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. APPINESS is ſeated in the Heart, and 
there we ought to ſearch for, and deſtroy the 
1 _ _ehemiczof it's felicity, What are it's enemies; 
. immoderate defires, and defires imply want and 
indigence. Whoever ſhall be the tranquil poſſeſſor 
5 of all the bleſſings of the earth, if he at length ima - 
gines one which he cannot procure, and which he 
ſhall make the object of its deſires, will be really 
Poor. This is the leſſon taught us by reaſon : She 
demonſtrates that we ought not to meaſure the 
wealth of a man by what he enjoys, but by what 
; he has learnt not to want. Socrates had acquired 
his true riches, when be ſaid, on examining. the 
\ | ; ux 
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| luxury of ſome Atheniant, how many things ate 
here uſeleſs, and ſuperfluous to me! reaſon there- 
fore diſcovers the only path to happinefs; ſhe 
ſnatches us 1 bleſſings, to procure us 
thoſe. that are real. But it may be obſected, that in 
this the difficulty conſiſts, that to moderate the paſ- 
ſions is a perpetual puniſhment ; and that 1 
cannot be conſiſtent with this continual conffict. It 
might be replied, that the ſollicitude occaſioned by 
being ſubject to the paſſions, produces an appear - 
ance of good that is ſtill more cruel, and that of 
two evils a Prudent man will chuſe the leaſt. But is 
the pain of conquering the paſſions ſo great as is 
imagined ; aſk the undeceived courtier, diſguſted 
with the ſervice, and whom a fortunate ſhip-wreck 
has conducted into port; examine the wiſe artiſt, 
who ſatisfied with the ſimple neceſſaries furniſhed 
by his labour, knows no wants, becaufe he knows 
no defires ; they will give you the ſame anſwer, 
that a philofopher formerly made to Alexander. 

This learned ſage, tho* ſprung from royal blood. 

was reduced to the neceſſity of procuring ſubſiſtence 
from a ſmall field, which he cultivated with his own 
hands, but at laſt was ſuddenly choſen to fill the | 
throne of his anceſtors. Alexander aſking him how 
he had ſupported his poverty, received this celebra- 
ted anſwer ; Would to God I may be able to fup- 
port my new dignity with equal fortitude, In my 
former ſituation, theſe hands furniſhed me with 
ſubſiſtence, and while I had nothing, I wanted no- 
thing. But if the lovers of pleaſures and riches 
falſely contradict the teſtimony of this great man, 
let them have recourſe to experience; let them 
endeavour to reſtrain their deſires, and they will 
ſoon cry out, I poſſefs every thing, for Fwant no: 
thing it is a maxim approved of by alt wri- 
ters, ancient and modern, that example is of more 
weight than precept; and that the àctions of one 
man celebrated for his piety, virtue, and learning 
1 2 - E 5 con- 
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contribute more to a reformation of manners, and 
to fix the love of virtue in the minds of youth, than 
the fineſt declamations af orators, or the moſt beau- 
tiful laws of the wiſeſt legiſlators. No ſtation 
in this world can afford us unmix'd pleaſure; I will 
therefore neither envy nor wiſh for the happineſs I 
ſee, leſt with it, I meet thoſe miſeries, that lie ob- 
ſcure, and bring me to repentance for my unboun- 
ded and wanted deſires. Happineſs is confined 
to no rank or degree, but often leaves the fuperb 
apartments of higher life, to revel amidſt the calm 
retirements of humble ſtations. | 


— 


The ſelf-taught Philoſopher, A Tale. 


C YMORN, a poor, but happy wight,. - 

In tranquile eaſe enjoy'd. his mite ; 

Tho? ſmall, *twas comfort, till the clown 
ou'd juſtly call it all his own : 


— 


From debts, from duns, entirely free, 
AAcquir d by toilſome induſtry. N 


If fortune added to his ſtore, 

Tho' grateful, he requir'd no more; 

If ſhe deduQed, —— 'twas her wil, 
Reſign'd, twas happy Cymon ſtill. 

Buy no capricious humour toſt, 

In no foul guſt of paſſion loſt, 

A Stoick he, without the rules 

Preach'd up in philoſophick ſchools, 
And without knowledge, ſtill was bleſt,, 
By thinking all things for the beſt. 

Lord of his ſtock, tho' very fmall, 
One lamb, a cow, and honeſt Ball ; 

A horſe ſo old, ſo poor and lame, 
He ſcarce deſerv'd the very name; 
Vet ſuch the that fortune ſent, 

And happy Cymon was content. — 

| With 
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Wich theſe he trod the path of life, 
Free from ambition, cafe and ſtrife, 
All ſorrow feel, or ſoon or late, 
None are above the reach of fate: 
And 'twas poor Cymon's luck to feel, 
Th' uncertain turns of fortune's wheel, 
One night ſome pilf ring villains came 
And carry'd off his wanton lamb: 77 
Next morn he found his fportling ſtole, 
At firſt a figh broke from his ſoul? 
But by reflection's mild 9 
- He ſoon appeas' d his 


* Well, well, (quoth Fe) it's it's gone 21 "IM ; | 
Thank God | they have not ſtole my cow. 


Short comfort this ; another theft 
Poor Cymon of his cow bereft. 


* 'Twas cruel, hard, zooks ! worſe and worls 3 


But patience, - they have left my horſe. 

And well the reaſon you may judge, 

They could not get the beaſt to trudge. 

Misfortunes one another breed, 

Death ſnatch'd away his fay'rite ſteed. 

To top the whole, his landlord ſent, 
And fi iz d the houſhold ſtock for rent. 

For now by many ills beſet, | 

The clown was in his worſhip's debt, 

| Whoſe narrow ſoul, and thirſt of pelf, 
Concenter'd all within himſelf. 9 

| Now ftripp'd of all his former ſtore, 


What ſhould he do, — why work for more ; 4 


And ſcrape up as he'd done before. 

With this refolve he quits the Cot, 

Once witnels of his happy lot; 

And now his mind and heart at eaſe, 
Expreſs'd himſelf in words like theſe : 
Why ſhou'd I murmur at my fate? 

1 There s Farmer Hobbs, tho' rich of late, 
* Is now reduc'd to bitter want; 


. Ip Heav'a a ſpeedy comfort grant, L 


— 
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our bleſs my life, 


9 


“vet youth and vigou 

And God be praltd I haye no wife; 

* What once they've done, theſe hands of mine 
Can do again, then why repine ? 

* Come, come, to work, we muſt of courſe ; 
Thank providence it is no worſe.” 
Then o'er his hack his flail he ſwung, 

And gayly whiſtling jogg'd along: 
Kind fortune his endeavours crown'd, 

And Cymon's matters ſoon came round, 

Riches beyond his wiſh increaſe, 

And plenty bleſs'd his days with peace. 

Here this important truth we find, 

Content 15 center d in the mind. 1 

Our portion Heay'n allots of care, 1 | 
Moſt bleſt are they who beſt. can bear 

Tis manly never to deſpair. 3 


Of thrift, diligence, method, and good ma- 
nagement, and thereby attaining<riches, 


hs. L | : 1 E T a man de ever ſo ſkilful in merchandize, 


or anxious in trade, he muſt never expect to 
acquire riches, if he he not thrifty, diligent, and 
methodical. And thrift, diligence, and method in 
buſineſs ſeldom fail to raiſe a man's fortune in every 
condition of life. Many individuals. have grown 
rich by thriftineſs only within the memory of man, 
and the compaſs of our acquaintance, every rea- 
= no doubt, can furniſh himſelf with examples of a 
- carpenter, a ſhoemaker, a taylor, and other inferiour 
tradeſmen who by thrift, have gained the reputation 
of rich men. And we may be aſſured, that there are 
very few, who if they pleaſe ta recolle& their paſt 
lives, will not find that had they laid up all thoſe 
little ſums they have ſpent: in coach- hire, plays, 
ridottos, and at the tavern, or. other places of char- 
geable reſort, they would have found themſelves at 
' preſent, maſters of a competent fortune, rather than 
| g in 
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in need of an act of inſolvency. Diligence, is al- 
ways a neceſlary and natural companion of thriit ; 

and therefore the a/ians who are very happy in 


their proverbial conciſeneſs, recommends them both 
to common uſe in the following lines, 


Never do that by Proxy, which you can do yourſelf. 

Never defer that till to-morrow, which you can do 
to day, F | 

Never negle& ſmall matters and expences. 


And that method in buſineſs is another great means 
of obtaining riches; even by men of the meaneſt ca- 
pacities; there can be no doubt, when we often ſee 
men of dull and phlegmatick tempers, amaſſin 
great treaſures by a regular and orderly diſpoſition 
of their buſineſs; and men of the greateſt parts 
and "moſt lively imaginations puzzling their affairs 
and declining in their ſubſtance for want of method. 
We may therefore agree to the opinion of a great 
ſtateſman, who attributed the whole art of diſpatch- 
ing a multitude of affairs well, to the doing one 
thing at once. If, ſays he, I have any neceſſary _ 
diſpatches to make, I think of nothing elſe tit thoſe , 
are finiſhed ; if any domeſtick affairs requires my 
attention, I give my ſelf wholly up to them, till they © 
are ſet in order. The reaſon why ſome men of the” 
oreateſt learning, and accompliſhments are not 
rich, is not always to be aſcribed to an over rulin 
fate; but either to their preferring. ſomething elſe 
to wealth ; or to their not being content to get an 


r eſtate, unleſs they may do it in their own way, and 
n - at the ſame time conſume it upon their vices, and 
te unneceſſary gratifications of unbounded appetites. 
| Therefore to make uſe of the words of an eminent 
ſe citizen, when I ſee a young fellow juſt ſet up in 


85 trade, with his footman, and his brace of geldings, 
- his country houſe and his miſtreſs, a. conſtant at- 
at tendant on play houſes ; and a critic on plays and 
n players, a beau in his dreſs, and a blockhead in his 
2 | i- 
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intellects, loitering away the day in Coffee-houfes, 
and the evening at the ſpring gardens, or in tayerns ; 
J may be allowed to conclude that his mind is run 
away from his buſineſs, and that his trade is conſe- 
quently declining. Thoſe who ſo conduct them- 
ſelves are ſurely much to blame ; but perhaps not 
more than the incautious merchant who truſts them. 
Next tothis, tho' perhaps not equally criminal, is 
the vanity of trading deep, before their heads are 
well ſettled at all; a man in this caſe may attend 
to his buſineſs with all imaginable care and- anxiety, 
yet ruin himſelf, and injure all concerned with him. 
This wrong turn of mind ſprings from an idle de- 
fire of growing rich in a hurry, imagining, that all 
— centers in wealth; and ſuch men will 
ardly believe, that it is better to be rich at fifty 
years of age, than at thirty. This notion of grow- 
ing rich in haſte has thrown trade under moſt of the 

inconveniencies wherewith it now labours, by cre- 
ating a kind of random credit, underſellings, ill. 
finiſhed commodities, &c. Our moſt experienced 
traders rarely grow rich on a ſudden ; they general- 
ly find much wealth, fairly acquired, and old age 
come together; which they who have more ſpirit, 
and leſs judgment, commonly attain to in rags and 
beggary. | 5 >? 


—— 


* 


An excellent example of Frugality. 


| I N the reign of King James the 2d. an eminent 

burgomaſter of Amſterdam, having, with much 
grief, obſerved the degeneracy which began to ſhew 
itſelf among the Datch, and the exceſſes which 
were the iflue of wealth and idleneſs, took this 
method to ſhew his countrymen the folly and dan- 
ger of their prodigalities. He invited the whole 
magiſtracy (conſiſting of thirty fix perſons) and 


- their 
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their ladies to a dinner, which they made no doubt 
both for variety and delicaey, would be worth 

both of him and them, but how great was their 
diſappointment, when they ſaw the firſt courſe up- 
on the board, conſiſting of apples boil'd in butter- 
milk, ſtock fiſh with turnips and carrots, red her- 
rings, a lettice ſallad: And for drink, ſmall beer; 
the maſter invited his gueſts to fall to, the ladies 
pleaded want of appetite ; the men look'd like 
the young prophets, when they cried out. that death 
was in the pot, and till the table was clear'd, ſcarce 
a word was ſpoke. But then there appear'd under 
every plate a ſcroll of verſes, ſignifying, that ſuch 
was the fare of their fore-fathers, when their city 
began firſt to thrive, and the ſtates to have a name 
among the nations. The ſecand courſe was then 
ſerved up, which conſiſted of Butchers meat of 
every ſort, roaſted and boil'd : But all undiſguiſed 
with the arts of cookery, and without any othes 
ſauce, than what a good ſtomach was to ſupply. 
Engliſb beer and French wine, were likewiſe added 


to the fide. board; and when the table was clear | 


a ſecond time, certain other verſes preſented them- 


ſelves, by which the gueſts were inform'd, that, 


with regard to the wants of nature, theſe were 
luxuries; that it was the office of reaſon to regu- 
hte both the taſte and the appetite ; that by living 
thus, they would leave both their wealth and their 
' temperance to their heirs, who being uſed to ſuch ex- 
cellent examples, would bluſh to-be thought degene- 
rate by their children. The table was then ſpread 
with all manner of fiſh and fowl, wild and tame, ex- 
uiſitely dreſs'd, and reliſh'd with the moſt agreeable 
auces, which were ſerved up in plate, accompanied 
with wines of the fineſt growths of the Rhine, Moſſelle, 
champaign and burgundy, and followed with a 
oetical memorial, importing, that all beyond 
nough was too Much; that all beyond nouriſh. 
ment was luxury; and that all beyond decency was 
| extra- 
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extravagance; that intemperance had a ſmiling aſ- 
pect, but a dreadful retinue, conſiſting of a com- 
poſition of diſeaſes that death had been their d ook, 
and that he had infuſed a ſlow poiſon in every 
ſauce. The laſt ſcroll ſeem'd to ſtrike a momenta- 
ry damp on the ſpirits of the gueſts ; which was 
ſoon forgot, on the appearance of a moſt magnifi- 
cent deſert, to which not only all Europe, but both 
the Indies had contributed, followed by ſeveral rich 
wines, and every other delicacy that wealth without 
bounds could purchaſe. After which the hand- 
writing again denounced, that Luxury is to property, 
what a plague is to health ; that *tis equally con- 


tagious, and equally deſtructive ; that tis the diſ- 


eaſe of which the nobleſt monarchies, and moſt 
flouriſhing ſtates have died; that when it became 
epidemical in a country depending on commerce, 
like theirs, a diſſolution muſt inevitably follow; 
in conſequence of which, the rich and renowned ci- 
ty of /mflerdam would again be reduced to a fiſhing 
village, and their poſterity become as poor as their 
anceſtors were, without their continence, indu 

or virtue.” This wiſe, ſeaſonable and excellent admo- 
nitions of this notable burgomaſter, 'tis more than 
probable, had juſt as much effect at Anſterdam, 
as the repetition of them, would have in London or 
Dublin. The rigor of them was, perhaps, ridi- 
culed by a few, the truth acknowledged by the 
majority, and the application neglected by all; 
So powerful is reaſon in the field, ſo inſignificant 
are the fruits of her victories. 5 
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A remarkable and true bill of fare for 4 
Corporation in London, in 1478. 


. | J. 4. d. 
WO loyns of veal and two loyns 
bf mutton 8 1 4 
One loyn of beef | 0 0 4 
One dozen of pigeons, and one dozen of 
rabbits | "=. a6 
One pig and one capon . © £0 
One gooſe and a hundred eggs o t Oz 
One leg of mutton Oo O 2; 
Two gallons of ſack 0 1 4 
Eighteen gallons of ſtrong ale 9.48 
& T8 


* —— — 
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A remarkable Entertainment on a Birth» 


A M. NDAY May 13th, 1751, was celebra- 
ted at Wintworth houſe in York/oire, in 

a very N manner, the birth day of the 
marquiſe of Rockingham,' where there was the moſt 
numerous appearance of gentlemen and others ever 
ſeen on the like occaſion ; for whom there was an 
entertainment provided which conlified, amopgſt 
ſeveral other things, of the following particulars. 
(to wit) one hundred and ten diſhes of roaſt beef, 
ſeventy pies, fifty five diſhes of mutton, forty eight 
hams, fiſty five diſhes of lamb, ſeventy diſhes of 
veal, forty diſhes of chickens, one hundred and 
four diſhes of fiſh : And the liquors drank on the 
occaſion were, thirteen hogſlieads of ale, twenty 

| — | hogſheads 
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hogſheads of ſtrong beer, eight hogſheads of Punch, 
and four hogſheads of wine. There were beſides 
eight hogſheads of ſtrong beer drank the day fo- 
Jowing, and forty load of wheat baked into bread 
and pies. There were upwards of ten thouſand 
gueſts in the whole ; three thouſand of which, or 
upwards, were entertained within the houſe : And 
after they had dined, the victuals was carried out 
into the booths for the populace, who had ſtrong 
beer and'ale as much as they pleaſed. The whole 
was conducted with as great regularity as could be 
expected where there was ſo great a concourſe of 
people. The ſtrong beer was moſt of it brew d 
in the year 1730. N 


A remarkable Marriage. | 


0 FE LY 1th, 1757. was married at Black Barnſlty 
V. in Yorkfhire, Thomas Gregory, a rich farmer in that 
neigh bourhood, aged about eighty, to Mrs, Lydia 

Trunball, a widow of near the ſame age. They 

had been neighbours for upwards of fifty years, 

and being each three times married. As it was 
publickly known ſome days beforehand, the 

Church - which is but ſmall, was quite thronged ; 

the old couple ſeemed full of ſpirits, and as gay 

as the youngeſt there. Every room in the farmer's 
houſe was full at dinner, which conſiſted of nothing 
but beans and bacon. Eighty loaves (the number 
of years the bridegroom was old) were given to 
the poor, with as much beer as they could drink ; 
ſo that moſt of them were ſo intoxicated, that the 
farmer's barns and outhouſes were filled with 
lodgers ; and- thoſe within doors, after they had 
danced and carouſed till ſun-riſing, went reeling 


— 
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home. Such a wedding has not been feen in 


York/hire for many years paſt, and may be talked 
of for many years to come. This particular ac- 


count of this marriage was related to me for 


fact. 


n 


Advice to Servants in the following particu- 


lars, viz. Honeſty, Carefulneſs, Obedi- 

ence, Diligence. Of Submiſſion to Re- 

bukes, Neatneſs. Of receiving and de- 

lrvering Meſſages. Diſcretion, KC. 
y a Servant. 


YROTHER Sin ſervitude attend my theme, | 
Then will its precepts free you from much 


Wholeſome advice the friendly muſe indites, 


And for your good your fellow ſervant writes. 

Not that I think myſelf compleat and free 

From thoſe defects which 1 in others ſee : 

But ſome you know, gainſt drunkenneſs will cry, 
Yet from their bouſes to the tavern fly ; 

Sol by precept, not example ſhew, 

What 'tis we ought to be, and what we ought te 


= : 
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Firſt let ſtriꝭ juſtice in our breaſts reſide, 
And truth and honeſty our actions guide; 
Let no temptations draw us to· abuſe 
The truſt which maſters in our faith repoſe ; 


TH Reflect 
% * 


* 
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Reflect how vile, how baſe 'twould be to cheat 
The man who cloaths us, and whoſe bread we eat, 
Then, to be branded with the odious name 
Of one not to be truſted, ſpoils our fame. 
What maſter can commend us when we go; 
Or who will keep us when they find us ſo. 
For find us out they ſurely will, at laſt, 
Some circumſtance miſmanag'd in our haſte, 
The crime betrays, or ſome malicious eye, 
Watchſul of miſchief does the fault deſcry, 
Or grant you are ſo dext'rous in deceit, 
As undiſcover'd to go thro' the cheat, | 
. Yet future ſtrife with partners may reveal 

The latent crime, and all the ſecret tell; 
Straight you're diſcharg'd, your reputation loſt, 
Nor can you hope to gain a ſecond poſt ; 
Not ſo the honeſt man, his peaceful breaſt, 
Nor, doubts nor fears, nor guilty thoughts moleſt ; 
| - his deſigns, his actions all are juſt, 

e gains his maſters love, eſteem and truſt, 

Int'reſt, that ſly ſeducer of the will, 
Can never move his ſteady ſoul to ill. 

Nor is he juſt but in his maſter's view, 
When fear of being caught may keep him true. 
Abſent or preſent, tis the very ſame; 
He ſhuns the guilt more than he dreads the ſhame 
And * to act, tho ſaſę, a thing that merits 

| lame, 5 ä 
Thus after long experience oft has provd 
His ſteady virtue is not-to be mov'd, 
Of his known faithfulneſs ſo'well aſſur'd, 
From fears of fraud his maſter reſts ſecur'd ;. 
And ſhould occaſion happen in his breaſt, 
His gold, his ſecrets, or his life might reſt. 
This gains us love, by this alone we climb 
Up to our maſter's favour and eſteem : 
And, if it ever in his power lie, 
A better poſt rewards our long fidelity. | 

* | Carefulugi 


U \ * * * 
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But honeſty, tho' highly to be priz'd, 

As that in which moſt virtues are compriz'd ; 

Is not alone, ſufficient to compleat 

Him, who in ſervitude muſt earn his meat. 

Tis not enough that we our ſelves are true, 

We muſt take care that others are ſo too; 

For ſhould we be unmindful of our truſt, 

*Tis much the ſame, as if we were unjuſt: 

If others cheat, embezzle, and purloin, 

Thio' my negleQ, the fault as much is mine, 

As if I actually with them combine. 

For maſters on our care as much rely, 

As on our juſtice and integrity: : 

Therefore to them it is the ſelf. ſdme cheat, 

If done by careleſineſs or by deceit. 

Daniet Decant an honeſt butler was; 

As ever tapp'd a caſe, or fill'd a glaſs ; ; 

- He never wrong d his maſter of a cup, -. 
And, for his own part, rarely drank a ſup :, - 

But Daniel, now and then, if call'd away, 

In heedleſs haſte runs. and forgets his key. 

This in the door the jolly coachman ſpies z; - 
He tips the wink to Tom. Tom minds his eyes: 
Joyful dawn ſtairs they haſte, their thirſt appeaſe, 

And three or four the largeſt bottles ſeize, 

Which to a private place convey d by ſtealth, 

Serve 88 times to drink poor Daniel's 
eailn.;. © 6 

Here Daniel cheats his maſter by neglect, 

As much as if he really did the fact; 

For ſo much wine, if from his cellar's gone, 

I: ſo much loſs, which way ſoe' er tis done. 

Let us be careful then as well as juſt, 


$0 Mall our maſters ſaſely us intruſt. 


Ob 
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Obedience. \ 

I 

Next as we're ſervants, maſters at cur hands \ 

Expectobedience to all juſt comma ds; \ 

Which, it we rightly think, is but their due, | 

Nor more than we in reaſon ought 'to do. [ 
Purchas'd by annual wages, cloaths and meat, F 
'Theirs is our time, our hands, our head, our feet: * 
We think, deſign, and act at their command, E 
And as their pleaſure varies, walk or ſtand ; I 
While we receive the covenanted hire, B 
Active obedience juſtly they require: 8 

If we diſlike, and think it too ſevere, - * 

We're free to leave, and ſeek a place elſewhere. 
Diligence. 
Of diligence I now proceed to ſpeak, 

O may the muſe perſwaſive influence make ; Sul 
And one would think few words would ſerve t Th 
| enforce, | By 

| Becauſe the advantage riſing from it is ours. Th 

But ſome I doubt, are ſo with ſloth poſſeſt, For 
They can't embrace it, tho' they know tis beſt ; Wi 
Loitering they ſtand, their buſineſs all to do, Not 
Till the laft pinch, then careleſly run thro' For 
Half done, half undone, and amidit their throng, We 
Tis ten to one, but ſomething is done wrong. Pall 
Not ſo Jack Swift ; he lays a method down, Wit 

| Proceeds in bufineſs regularly on, To 
And follows it with vigour till tis done. This 
One hour for this, and one tor that ordains, s Oc 
Nor lets th appointed time lip idly thro? his hands. * . 


His buſineſs thus purſu'd by juſt degrees, 
Is ſooneſt done, and done with greateſt eaſe; 1 


1 
For when a conſtant application's us'd, 
Tho” full employ'd we never are confus'd 
We never ſeem embarraſs'd with our throng, 
Nor run ſo much the riſque of doing wrong : 
We thus for all contingencies prepare, 
Whatever happens we have time to ſpare, 
But he who to the laſt his buſineſs drives, | 
If any unexpected thing arrives, | 
His maſter's forc'd to eat with half clean'd knives. 
Which, if he chance to ſee, and blames the crime, 
His bet excuſe is . . . Sir, I had no time. 
I did not know of this, and that, and that: 
But truſt me, brothers, this is idle chat; 
Such lame excuſes won't the fault atone, 
Maſters expect to have their buſineſs done. 
Expect that we ſhould think and have regard 
| To what but may be, and ſo ſtand prepar d. 


. Of Submiſſion to Rebukes. 


Submifſion next muſt an admittance find, 
The humble liv'ry of a ſervant's mind; 
By which we ought to be diſtinguiſh'd more, 
Than by the liveries on our bodies more: 
For haughtineſs and pride but ill agrees | 
With one whoſe duty tis to ſerve and pleaſe. 
Not that we ſhould ſubmit to. bear the blame 
For others crimes, and guiltleſs, ſuffer ſhame : 
We are not bound to hear our ſelves abus d, 
Falſly calumniated and accus'd, 
Without preſuming in our own defence, 
To ſpeak a word to clear our innocence. 
This is not what I mean; 'tis only words; 
Or odd peculiar humours of our Lords : 
for humours all mankind, or more or le's, 


Vf one or of another kind poſſeſs. 


A age. 
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A different temper in each mind's diſp/ay'd, 
All have their ways, and all will be obey d: 
And let me aſk one queſtion, is it fit, 
That they to us, or we to them ſubmit ? | 
Muſt they to pleaſure us their paſſions ſway, 

And every little humour caſt away ; 4 

Or we to pleaſure them, thoſe whims obey. 

No, we with patience muſt ſuch ills endure, 

For not by changing, can we find a Cure. 


Neameſs. © 


But hitherto we've-only had reſpe& 

To what concerns the mind or intelle& : 

"Tis true internal qualities conduce 

To greater ends, and are of greater uſe, 

Than thoſe which only ſerve for outward ſhow, 
As powder'd wigs, clean ſhirts, and ſuch like do: 
Yet theſe are neceſſary, and tis fit, ES. | 


That thoſe whom time and buſineſs will permit, 
Appear before their maſters always clean and neat. 
But don't ye run into affected ways, 

And apiſh geſtures practis'd now: a- days; 

Be decent, clean, and handſome, but not nice; 
Reſpectful and well bred, but not preciſe. 
Preſerve a mean, but of the two extreams, 

A fop leſs odious than a ſloven ſeems. 


Of receiving and delivering Meſſages. 


Tho this may ſeem an eaſy thing to do, 
I fancy it may bear a word or two; 

Nay, I believe there's ſome are glad to-own, 
That it's as nice a-point.as any one. 


* 


When 


| Co 1. -* 
When we receive a meſlage, if we ſtand 
ere the words, and to receive command, 
e think we've done enough, ſo poſt away, 
Nor till we come to ſpeak, think what we have to 


This ba heſitation and ſurprize, | 
And thus diſordered we our thoughts reviſe, 
And hence confuſion and miſtakes ariſe. | 
We want to ſpeak, but know not what to ſay, 
So jumble things together any way. 2 6:3 
To remedy this evil, firſt take care 
To get the meaning of the words you hear; 
Find the deſign, and end for which you're ſent, 
Think of each circumſtance, and what is meant, - 
And this will any groſs miſtake prevent. - 
But in ſome cafes it is neceſlary, | 
Each ſingle individual word to carry; 
For ſometimes in a word which may appear 
To us, but little or no weight to bear, 
Some ſecret hint or intimation lies, 


* * 


Unknown to us, nor ſeen by vulgar eyes. 


Diſcretion.” 


Diſcretion next ſhall fill the humble theme, 
Diſcretion never fails io gain eſteem. 

Tho' there may be more ſhining. qualities, 

Vet none more uſeful will be found than this: 

This guides our virtues right, and checks our 
| crimes, ; | | 

And teaches how to act at proper times. 

| Forbids-us now to ſpeak, and now commands, 

And all our paſſions within bounds reſtrains. 

Learns us with patience little ills to bear, 

And, unprovok'd, in humble filence hear, 

A peeviſh maſter ſcold and domineer. | 
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For words may aggravate a trifling jarr, . 
(Which filence would have quench'd) into a laſling 
war. | $87 110 
Reaſons and arguments ate urg d in vain, 


While paſſion drives, and anger holds the rein: 
Wait but a moment, till the tempeſt ceaſe, 


Then you may ſpeak, be beard, and clear yourſelf 


with eaſe. . 
Farther you're by this uſeful virtue taught 
To think before-hand what may be a fault; 
To judge what conſequences may en ſue 
From what you are about to ſay or do; 
To act with caution, and with caution ſpeak, 
Nor e' er without occaſion ſilence break: 
And when a queſtion's aſk'd, let your replies 
Be pertinent, perſpicuous and conciſe ; 
But juſt enough to make your meaning clear, 
And ſit for you to ſpeak, and them to hear. 
But above all be careful to conceal | 
What paſſes in the houſe in which you dwell ; 
Your maſter's. houſe his cloſet ought to be, 
Where all are ſecrets which you hear or ſee : 
Things which may ſeem of ſmalleſt conſequence, 
Ought not by any means be carried thence ; 
For he who indiſcreetly talks ſmall things, 
May be ſuſpected of the ſame in all things. 
"Theſe, and yet more untold advantages, | 
Guide the diſcreet and teach him how to pleaſe : 
Teach him with cunning {kill to ſearch and find 
The darling humours of a maſter's mind; 
Which once diſcover'd, we with eaſe attain 
The art to pleaſe him, and his favour gain: 
Theſe are the chief, but we muſt add to theſe, 
A thouſand other little niceties, 
To ſervants only known, which tho' they ſeem 
To ſome but trifles, are not ſo to them. 
A word well tim'd, or ſome ſmall action done, 
In which a viſible good meaning ſhone, 
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I-oft with ſecret approbation ſeen, 

And the firſt riſe to many a one has be 

In ſhort this virtue in a ſervant's breaſt, 

Brightens and adds a value to the reſt ; 

Sets us at. work at proper times and gives ne 

Rules to our words, our actions, and our lives.— 
With what humanity ought a maſter to treat that 

man whom fortune has ſubjected to be his ſervant ; 

how ought he to endeayour to mollify and allevi- 


os 


ate the irkſomeneſs of his ſervitude ; and by the 


ſweetneſs of his temper and mildneſs of his com- 
mands, make that to be perform'd willingly, which 
would otherwiſe be done with reluctance; always 
remembring that tho' he is advanced never ſo far 
above him by fortune, he is yet nearly related to 
him by nature ; and that had it not been for ſome 


accidental circumſtances, he might perhaps have 
been in his condition. Theſerefle&ions would na- 


turally tend to abate. the harſhneſs and ſeverity 
with which ſome gentlemen treat their ſervants. 
In this turn of mind they would be ſometimes led 
to regard them as men, endued with the ſame fa- 


culties, paſſions, appetites, and defires with them-- 


ſelves ; and not as flaves or beaſts of burthen, 
cut out merely for ſervitude, and b of 
any thing in the world, but to know what they 
are commanded, and how to obey: How happ 


. then ought that man to account himſelf, who is : 


bleſs'd with a diſcreet and intelligent ſervant ; his 
commands are received with attention, underſtood 
without repetition, and perform'd without confu- 

fron. He is not tormented with the nonſenſe and 

impertinence, which for want of diſcretion, the 
_ generality of ſervants are daily guilty of. In ſhort, 
when a man is ſerv'd by a — 4 and diſcreet ſer- 


vant, he is free from any apprehenſions of his 


condud in whatſozyer he entruſts him with, or 
employs him about. — Z. ſervant ſhould be ſtudi- 


- 


ous: 
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ous to preſerve his reputation: For if that be once 
loſt, he is like a -cancell'd writing, of no value; 
and at beſt do but ſurvive his own funeral: For re- 

putation is like a. glaſs, which being once crack'd, 
will never be -made whole again. Servants 
ſhould not deal worſe with their maſters for dealing 
better with . them, but conſcionably do their work, 
that the proverb be not verified in them, he that 
pays his ſervants wages before-hand, cuts off his 
right arm; that is, occaſions him to be ſlothful 
and lazy. * beds , 


Raſhneſs and haſte make all things unſecure, 
All great concernments muſt delay endure ; 
Think on the means, the manner, and the end, 
When any great deſign thou doſt intend ; 
And if uncertain. thy pretenſions be, 
Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty, 

On all occaſions to declare the truth, 
Is moſt praiſe-worthy.in a virtuous youth: 
A fault extenuated by a lye, 

Is doubled in reality thereby; 3 
And he that to this vice becomes a ſlave, 
In ſure deſtruction ſhall his portion have. 


. 
* 
8 * r * 


A Letter from an Attorney on bis Circuit, 
0 bis Miftreſs in 10wn. 
. "I | , / — : 


My aear Charmer, | 
HE circuit is now at an end, and the judges 
| and lawyers. on their return home, but no 
Felon ſentenced at the aſſizes to tranſportation could 
have been in a more wretched plight than your 
humble ſervant, for I can ſafely make zfi4avit, 
that each day that I behold not your lovely face, 
is to mea Dies nm ; Cupid the tipſtaff has ſerved = 
| wit 


* 


. 
with an attachment from your bright eyes, more 
dreadful than a green wax proceſs, he has taken 
my heart into cuſtody, and will not accept of bail: 
Unleſs you allow of my plea, I muſt be non - ſuited 
in a cauſe I have ſet my heart on: Why will you, 
while I pine in hopes of a ſpeedy rejoynder, hang 
me up term after term, by frivolous. delays which 
tend only to gain time. I filed my bill as of laſt 
Michaelmas-term on the morrow of All Souls, in 
hopes e'er this to have joined iſſue with you: It is 
now fifteen days from-Eafter-day, and by your de- 
murring I am as far from bringing my cauſe to an- 
hearing, as before I commenced my ſuit ; you ſtill. 
delay gwing in your anſwer, which is abſolutely 
againſt the practice of all the courts ; I would wil- 
lingly quit the fatteſt client. there, to attend your 
buſineſs, would you but ſubmit to a reference, and 
ſhould prefer an attendance at the chambers: to 
thoſe of a maſter in chancery. I. ſtand in great 
need of. an able council to move my ſuit while I 
am abſent ; that ſly ſlut Dolly your chamber-maid 
has taken my fee, yet I fear betrays my cauſe; 
the is ever preferring ſome croſs bill which protracts 
matters, and yet I do not ſue in Forma Pauperis, be- 
ing ready and willing to infeoff you in a good join- 
ture, and to this I will bind myſelf, my heirs, ex- 
ecutors, adminiſtrators and aſſigns, by a deed in 
which you "ſhall nominate truſtees. To ſave ex- 
pences, my cleik ſhall engroſs it, and it ſhall be 
peruſed by your own lawyer, it being leftas a 
quere, how vaſtly preferable the title of a Feme © 
Covert; is to that of a ſpinſter ; but you ſtill an- 
ſwer ſhort to all my interlocutory. interrogatories : 
If I conld but once obtain a leading order to try 
my title, by even a jury of your own friends, Tam 
certain I ſhould obtain a verdict in my favour, and 
recover coſts againſt you, for I have a good ac- 
tion for attendance, and loſs of time, tho' upon 
the Poftea, I do ls” I could find in my heart 
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to iſſue a Ca. Sa. againſt you, or pat you into 
any court, but that of hymen. You have equity 
in your own breaſt, and from thence I hope for 
relief; decree but for me, and the day of EGeigu 
ſhall bethat of yoar own nuptials, and the eve of 
the laſting felicity of, dear creature, your humble 


ſopplicant, and faithful orator, c. 


* 
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Advice 10 a yeung Lady in ber Prime. 


E HO L D what luftres now adorn 
The gloomy beauties of the morn ; 
How freſh the bloom and buds appear, 
What ſcents perfume the fluid air ; 
The blufhing roſe with fweet delight 
Regaling both the ſmell and fight; 
The pearly dew with 22 g pride, 
And all the charming ſcenes beſide. 
Behold 'em now, and then anon, 
Say, where is all their glory gone; 
Thus $;/va, thus twill be with you, 
Tho' now you ſhine like pearly dew ; 


Tho' now your charms more ſweets diſcloſe, 


Than thoſe flow from the bluſhing roſe ; 
Tho' now the morn leis luflre yields, 
And all the beauties of the fields ; 
Such is inevitable doom, 1 
Old age, alas! will quickly come; 
When what we ſo admit'd before, 
Will ne'er have power to move us more, 


Then Sylvia, now you're in your prime, 


Be frugal of your precious time; 

\, Regard with love your faithful ſwain, 
Now whilſt you abſolutely reign, 

Your influence paſt will ne er return again, 


A Coy 
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A Copy of Verſes on Mr. Day 
N bo from his Landlord ran away. 


H E RE day and . night conſpir'd a ſudden 

. | 

For day they ſay is run away by night, 

Day's paſt and gone, why, landlord, where's your 

rent, | | 

Did you not tee that day was almoſt ſpent ? 

Day pawn'd and fold and put off what he might, 

Tho' it be ne'er ſo dark, day will be light. 

You had one day a tenant, and would fain, 

Your eyes could ſee that day but once again. 

No landlord, no ; now you may truly ſay, 

(2 to your colt too) you have loſt the day, 

Day is departed in a miſt, 1 fear, 

For day is broke, and yet does not appear. 

From time to time he promis'd ſtill to pays 

| You ſhould have roſe before the break of day; 

But if you had, you'd have got nothing by it, 

For day was cunning, and broke over night, 

Day, like a candle, is gone out, but where, 

None knows, unleſs to the other hemiſphere. 

Then to a tavern let us haſte away, 3 

Come cheer up hangt tis but a broken day, 

And he that truſted day for any ſum, _ 

Will have his money, if that day will come. 

But how now landlord, what's the matter | 77 

What you can't ſleep you long ſo much for Y. 

Have you a mind fir, to arreſt à day, bits 

There's no ſuch bailiff now as Jena, 

Cheer up then, man, what tho' you've loſt a ſum, 

Do you not know that pay-day yet will come, 

] will engage, do you bat leave your ſorrow, 

My life tor your's day comes again to-morrow, 
4 een 
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„„ 
And for your Rent — never torment your ſoul, 
- You'll ae ſee day peeping thro' a hole. 


* 


_ —} 


— 
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Of the ae Folly of thoſe who re- 


fort to Fortunc<tellers, >. 


ITTL E their learning, leſs their ſenſe 

| Who put in ſtars ſuch confidence, 

And think thoſe ſenſeleſs bodies can 

. Govern the lite and fate of man, 

How can we boaſt our flate is As 

If under ſuch neceſſity. . 

That beings quite inanimate, 

The will of man ſhould actuate 

And-unlearn'd dunces ſhould foretel, | 

Who ſhall do ill, or who do well; 

Predi& our fartnoch when tis 1 

The juggler ne'er could tell his own ;. . 

If they ſuch mighty things could do, 

As prove their blind 'conjeQures true, 
And make it manifeſt in print, | 
Wiſe men might think there's nin. „ 
Inſtead of that their prophecies, ö 
To one true word have twenty lies. 
And what by gueſs they do foretel, 
Each prudent man foreſees as weil. 
For fools tothink that ſun or moon, 
Can help him to a ſtol'n ſpoon, | 
Or that to eaſe the loſer's grief, 
The planets will declare the thief ; 
= 'The novice may as well believe, 
The ſciſſars turning with the ſieve, 
| As pin their faith on conjurer's dreams, 
Of planets, houſes, and their ſchemes: 

- Which Fox ſeems to put in uſe, 
N to colour his abuſe, 


And 
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And keeps the clients thoughts in play, 
Till he has ſtudied what to ſay, 
And tho” an art he does profeſs, 
Yet chiefly what he ſays is gueſs, 
By which he does fools pockets pick, 
Who think him cunning as old-nick. 
The truth he tells you, is no more, 
Than what he ſifts from them before, 
Who aw'd by his affected look, IF 
And ſcrawls within his conjuring book, 
Forget the inſight they have given him, 
And think at laſt the devil's in him. 
A wag that had ſuſtain'd a loſs, 
And coming to the wizzard's houſe ; 
Some — 2 — or elſe ſlut, 
Had at his threſhold eas'd a gut; 
The conjurer coming to the door, 
In mighty paſſion curſt and ſwore, . 
That if he knew who twas that laid it, 
He'd make them rue the day they did it. 
Nay, ſays the man, if you've no way, 
To tell. who did your door bewray, 
I'll een again put up my purſe, 
For you can't help me to my horſe. 
Would all like him cenfider right, 
They'd bid aſtrology good night.. 
When conjurers their purſes draw, 
And like two blockheads go to law : 
They ſhew by ſuch expenſive wars, 
There's little wiſdom in the ſtars ;. TR 
And that they act, who knows the heavenss 
Like us, by fixes, and by ſevens; | 
For if one wizzard had foreſeen,. 
The other ſhould the battle win, 
He'd cry'd Peccavi, and not come 
Before a judge to know his doom; 


] think from thence the world may ſee, 


* 


. 


They know by th' ſtars no more than we. 


Fe . | Grady» 
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Grace after a Chriſtning Feaſt. 


U R hearty thanks we humbly pay, 
For the bleſſings we have taſted ; 
N ſend ſuch chriſt'nings ev'ry day, 
That we may thus be feaſted. 
We bleſs thee for each merry dame, 
And her good converfation ; 


O bring em yearly to the fame 


Bleſt end of their creation ; 
May they abound in'girls and boys, 
And come to full perfection, 
That we may meet and thus rejoice, 
To make each babe a chriſtian. | 
Blefs all good women in their married ſtate, 
Make their pains eaſy, and their pleaſure great. 
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Another Grace. 


DE $5 de good ladies; and the food; 


That heaven has ſet before us; 

And may we men prove all fo good, 
The women may adore us 7 

May theſe thy fruitful dames live long; 
Grow every day more handſome : 


And may their husbands prove as ſtrong 


I' the back, as ſecond! Sampſor. 


May they dance merrily each night, 


Without a Pipe or Tabor; 
And mother midnight bring te light, 
The fruit of all their labour. v3 


- 
* 
* 


Sold fave the king, and ſend quite thro' the reahn, 


Wies may obey, and men may rule the helm. 
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07 Pride. 


2: HERE is no paſſion which ſteals into the 
heart of man more imperceptibly; and co- 
vers itſelf under more diſguiſes than pride. It is 
worthy of our particular notice, that ſentenee in 
holy writ, Pride was not made for man. There 
is not indeed any ſingle view ot human nature un- 
der its preſent; condition, which is not ſuſficient to 
extinguiſh in us all the ſecret ſeeds. of pride; and, 
on the contrary, to fink: the ſoul into the Joweſt 
ſtate of humility, Pride was not nade for man, ag 
he. is, firſt; a ſinful ; ſecond, an ignorant; third, a 
miſerable being. There is nothing in his under- 
ſtanding, in his will, or in his preſent conditi- 
on that can tempt any conſiderate creature to 
pride or vanity. Theſe three very reaſons why 
he ſhould not be proud, are notwithſtanding. 
the reafons why he is ſo. Were not he a ſinful 
creature, he would not be ſubject to a paſſion 
which riſes from the depravity of his nature ; were 
he not an ignorant creature, he would ſee that he 
has nothing to be proud of; and were not the 
whole ſpecies miſerable, he would not have thoſe. 
. wretched objects of compariſon before his eyes, 
which are the. occafions of this paſſion, and which 
ake one man value. himſelf more than another. 
A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be de- 
ferred. till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified, 
when. his underſtanding. ſhall be cleared, his will 
rectiſied, and his happineſs aſſured, or in other” 
words, When be Hal be neither finful, nor igno- 
rant, nor miſerable If chere be any thing which 
*. makes human nature appeas ridiculous to beings of 
ſuperior ſacultiesz. it muſt be pride. They know. 
well the vanity, of. thoſe. imaginary perſeRions 
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that ſwell the heart of man, and of thoſe little ſu- 
pernumerary advantages, whether in birth, for- 
tune, or-title, which one man enjoys above an- 
other, that it muſt certainly very much aſtoniſh, if 
it does not very much divert them. when they ſee 
a mortal puffed up, and valuing himſelf above his 
neighbours on any of theſe accounts, at the ſame 
time that he is obnoxious to all the common cala- 
mities of the ſpecies. Men are generally 
governed more by appearances than realities; and 
the proud impudent man in his air and behaviour 
undertakes for himſelf that he has ability and me- 
rit, while the modeſt and humble gives himſelf up 
as one who is poſſeſſed of neither. 1 


— a... 


Of an inſolent, proud, imperious | Man, 
meeting with his Match. 


Have heard a ſtory of an inſolent man that 
1 he uſed, in a winter of froſt and fnow, to fit 
in à coffee houſe, with his hat and gloves upon 
oné chair, and his cane and ſword upon another, 
by which he intercepted the benefit of the fire from 
all the reſt of the cuſtomers ; who on account of 
his tremendous character, were afraid to ſay, thou 
doſt amiſs. At laſt a country gentleman, who 
had ſome buſineſs in term-time in Dub/in, * 
the fellow's inſolence, went very deliberately, an 
took up his hat, word and cane, and thruſt them 
all into the fire, without the imperious hero ſhew- 
ing the ſmalleſt ſymptom of reſentment. The 
company on expreſſing their ſurprize, that he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſo uſed; by George, gentlemen, 
ſaid he, the man who dares throw my hat, ſword 
and cane into the fire, dares to throw me after. 
 ——See the firſt volume, page 205. Of Pride. 
hae | 2 A Letter 
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from a Quaker to his Friend, re- 


A Letter fro: | 
22 lating to bis Watch. © 


1TTLE. Dale, the place. of the reſidence 
L of my fleſhly tabernacle the 19th of the qth 
month in the year of the outward Chriſt, 1759. 
N thou mayelt be wel come to ſuch, as I. 
eep. * = 1 t hs 


Friend Jeſeph, LS: el 
I defired Chriflopher Hopkins who ſells the dead 
letter, and gains much by trading in ſuch books, 
to bring to thee an ' erroneous. movement.call'd a 
watch, to give thy. friendly correction and reproof : 
She has long been guilty: of lying, and ſeldom 
ſpeaks the truth; by her loſing I have often been 
led into miſtakes; ſhe has been twice at thy ſchool 
- for amendment, but as yet has profited little at thy 
hands; I fear her inward principles are. not. right; 
for ſhe is very apt to lie; nor dare I thruſt to her 
outward indications ; I wiſh you would caſt the 
ſpirit of untruth out of ber, and inſtruct her to 
oint to that which is right; plainly, friend, 
f confde very. much in thy ability and outward 
Mill; and hope thy integrity is equal to them, if 
the fault prove from any defect in the outward 
man, the ſpring or any other cauſe, I muſt defice 
thee to rightify them, Evil principles, thee knows, 
ſeldom produce good effects, I fear there is ſome 
latent root · of evil in her, otherwiſe. ſhe would not 
deceive both thee and me; thee tells me thee has 
fil'd her, yet all her defilements continues ſtill, thee 
ſays thee has turned her canter-wheel right, yet the 
whole machine goes wrong, thee lays thee has taken 
out her crevices, yet her old ſores remain, thee 
ſays, thee turned the laps of her teeth, yet ſhe re- 
WE nne ER 
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mains unconverted to the truth; and thus in the 
literal ſenſe, O watchman, thou. watcheſt in vain; 
thee demands the fiſth part of a pound fterling, 
as the world calls it for thy labour. F own thee art 
worthy of a recompence when thy labour profit 
me; but ſhe has been wound up regularly ever 
-fince ſhe came to my hands, yet the errs and 


fails in her duty; 1 have once again ſent her unto 


_ thee ; I pray thee enter into a friendly conference 
with her, and reform this vice of lying, I will 
board her with thee for a few days, and pay thee 
for her fare, if thee requires or deſireſt it, for l 
would not be too troubleſome to thee ; I deſired our 
friend Hopkins to content thee for thy pains. Thus 
leaving her to thy friendly care and correction, I 
remain thy friend, 8 


In the Light, Sr. N. H. 


See the firſt volume page 23. Of the invention of 
watches, Oc. and p. 114. Of a gentleman loſing 
his watch in a tavern. And add between the 4th. 


und 5th line. 


Some ſay the key hung out and would not lock its 


Time ſcorns to be confined in a pocket. 


Vol. III. p. 205: Lines expteſs'd by 2 gentle- 


man taking out his watch to know the time. 
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Of the Induſtry of Noble Women in former 


Times. 


TT appharet th in the hiffor of the afts of Ales 
1 ander the Great, that win be was abroad in 


_the wars, that his ſiſters did ſpin, and made gare 


ments for him of woollen cloth, which they * 
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to him as great preſents, and by him was at the 
ſame time worn, and more eſteemed than all the 
ſilks and precious veſtments and garments of the 
Perfians, and altho' the noble women in that coun- 
try take it more in diſdain, than to put their hands 
to wool, yet the filters of the great king Alex ander 
and the noble women of Macedonia were no way 
aſhamed to ſpin, and to make garments thereof, 
they not thinking the ſame to be any blemiſh. at all 
to their nobility and. blood. And certainly there 
can be no reproach therein, but rather an high 
commendation of virtuous exercife and godly la- 
bour. See Proverbs 3 iſt. chap. verſe 10. Wc, 
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Of the pleaſure of Mind which thy receive 
vbo are communicative of Knowledge, 


PHB mind of man is indowed dy the great 


author of its exiſtence, with learning, ca- 
pable of receiv ng the ſublimeſt knowledge, in 
which every acquiſition, or new improvement, af- 
fords it a very high and exquiſite fource of pleafure, 
And as the love and defire of knowledge, are fo 
ſtrongly implanted in us by nature, it is no won- 
der that the attainment of ir affords the mind fo 
much delight and fatisfattion, We think no labour 
or trouble too great, provided we can arrive at the 
knowledge we defire, for when the mind is fully 
bent on the purſuit of any branch of ſcience, what- 
ever obſtacles and difficul:ies may oppoſe it, inſtead 


of flopping its progreſs, they increaſe its ardour, 


and enhance the pleaſure reſulting from ſucceſs, 
With what fſurprifing patience, and intenſe fludy, 
does the mathematician ſubmit to the rugged and 
abſtract laws of calculation, what dangers, what 


, lardſhips and inconveniencies does the curious 


traveller expoſe himſelf to, in order to gratify = 
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bvundleſs thirſt of knowledge; the reception of it 
muſt therefore afford the mind a great degree of 
pleaſure and delight: But why is — ge fo- 
eagerly deſired ? why do we ſpend ſo much time, 
pains and application · in the proſecution of it? and 
why do we compaſs land and ſea to diſcover it? Is 
it only for our own private ſatisfaction; to bury it 
in our on breaſts, and ſecretly enjoy the pleaſure 
of it; no, ſurely, man is a ſocial being, and, as 
fach, muſt take delight in contributing whatever 
hes in his power to promote the benefit of human 
ſociety, as we have naturally an ardent defire of 
knowledge, ſo we are naturally inclined to com- - 
municate it to others, whatever pains or trouble 
the acquiſition may have coſt us. In fact, we find 
very few who are, fond of having. their knowledge 
concealed in a corner. Vanity, a deſire of glory, 
and-the hopes of gain, are all very powerful mo- 
tives: And the pleaſure reſulting from the gratifi- 
cation of them effects us in a very ſenſible manner: 
But, not to inſiſt upon theſe, the mind is endowed 
with more generous principles, which incline us to 
impart the uſeful knowledge we have acquired, for 
the pleaſure we take in promoting the benefit and 
advantage of \ mankind. It certainly gives the 
higheſt pleaſure imaginable to a truly benevolent 
ſpirit, to relieve the neceſſities and advance the 
happineſs of our fellow creatures: And this bene- 
volence is as much diſplayed in removing the wants 
and imperfections of the mind, as the misfortunes 
incident to the body. And becauſe it is nobler to 
give, than to receive; to confer, than to accept a 
benefit; we may reaſonably. conclude, that the 
communication of knowledge affords the mind a 
far greater degree of pleaſure than the reception of 
it. But before we determine which affords the 
greateſt degree of pleaſure to the mind, the re- 
ception or communication of knowledge, we mult: 
conſider them abſtractedly. Some, if not the ge- 
pot | nerality 
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nerality of men, are bleſt with bright natural 
arts; Others, tho' not happy in this particular, 
by aſſiduouſly ſtudying the knowledge of men and 
things, including under the latter the. arts and 
ſciences, eſpecially hiſtory and natural philoſopby, . 
may ſurpaſs the 3 if they truſt to their na- 
tural genius: for a man of natural abilities may be 
compared to a diamond before it is poliſtied. There 
are then two ſorts of men in the world, a man of 
a natural or promiſing genius, and a man of ac- 
quired learning, gained by indefatigable induftry, . 14 
and cloſe application to the arts and ſciences. Now "I 
a man of natural abilities, with little application, 
receives a great deal more pleaſure in the recepti - 
on than in the communication of knowledge; be- 
cauſe he is not conſcious of the want, or value of 
learning ; he enjoying it almoſt naturally. On the 
other hand, a man of acquired abilities, receives 
by the communication of knowledge, much more 
pleaſure than by: the reception of it, becauſe 'he - 
well knows the want of it: Beſides the conſciouſ- 
neſs of doing good, gives his ſoul an inward ſatiſ- 
faction, and — reflection affords continual ſupplies 
of ſubſtantial pleaſures. We may therefore con- 
clude, that a man of acquired knowledge receives 
much more. pleaſure in the communication, than 
in the reception of knowledge: And, on the con- 
trary, a man of natural genius receives more plea- - 
ſure in the reception, than in the communication of 
knowledge. | LEH ig 
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The Noble Art of Printing was firſt inven. 
ted and practiſed by John Gottenberg, 
à Soldier at Mentz in High Germany, 
about the Year 1440. King Henry VIth 
(Anno 1446.) ſent /wwo private Meſſen- 
gers wwith goo Marks, to procure one of 
the Wirkmen, theſe prevailed on one 
Frederick Corſeilles, who came. ove? 
with them, and firſt inſtructed the Eng- 
liſh en his moſt famous Art. 


On the Noble Art and Myſtery of Printing. 


NJ AY, Cadmus, by what ray divine inſpir'd, 
Thou for a world's inſtruction greatly fir'd, 
Wrapt in what viſion ! by what. God pofleſt ! 
Dawn'd the vaſt image in thy labouring breaſt, 
The figure of ideas to diſplay, 

And colour forth the intellectual ray; 

In ſpeaking filence the dead voice impart, 
And ſounds embody by thy wond'rous art; 

By fight alone to edify the ear, 

To picture thought, and bid the eyes to hear! 
Live, ever live, immortaliz d in fame ! 
To kindred ſkies aſſert thy glorious claim; 
The ſeeds of reaſon, till by thee refin'd, 
Lay huddl'd in che chaos of the mind! 

Thy honoured ſpecies holds their juſt pretence 
By thee to triumph over brutal ſenſe: . 
Nor urge dominion by a lawlefs might! 

But ſway the whole creation in thy right !. 
O born ! the ſavage paſſions to controul, 

To dignify, ta humanize the ſoul ! 


What 
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What dark hierogliphicks could diſcloſe, 
By thee enlighten d, unmiſterious, roſe ! 
That Cyrus, Cæſar, or young Ammon fought, . 
We owe to thee that Plato thought; 
Before thy art, tradition vainly told 
Legends confus'd, and oral tales of old! 
Wiſdom's great regiſtry ! from age to age 
Recorded, bloom the hero and the ſage: __ 
Live o'er paſt years, their glorious acts renew, 
While all their immortality's thy due : 
Religion ſmiles by thee tranſmitted down, 
And half of inſpiration is thy own ;—— 
Yet ſtill reſerves of fame were leſt © adorn 
The weſtern world, and nations yet unborn ! 
The gen'rous art, unable to withſtand 
The errors of the tedious copiſt's hand. 


Unfaithful to its truſt, had almoſt dy'd, 
Till the fam'd preſs the failing pen ſupply'd, 


Scarcely ſufficient to preſerve ns name 


From tyrants, malice and the bigots lame; 
Nor yet ſecure thro' mould'ring years to dwell, 


*Midft moths and cobwebs, in a monkiſh cell, 
Till what the great Phrnician had begun, 
Was finiſh'd by Germania's God. like lon : 
Learning revives, nor fears again to expite, 
'Midit papal ignorance and Gothick fire; 
Let glad Hibernia bail the noble art, | | 
That mends the mind, and cultivates the heart 
New tune thy harp, with permanence ſecure, 
Ard charm inſpiring muſes to thy lure ; 

The rare machine let all her ſons revere, 

Nor doubt an E£/zevir and Stephen here; 


| While lateſt times Newton, entire ſhall boaſt, 
| Nar mourn an Addi/en, like Livy loſt. 


4 Let» 
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Aletter of condolance io Miſs D——M-— 
to aſſwage her grief, for the loſs of her 
ſiſter Molly, who broke ber heart at 
Cheſter coming for Ireland, having been 
a year in London; who went there be- 
cauſe her huſband refuſed to own ber as. 
hrs wife, the 11th. of July, 1760, having 

a great eftate fell io him. i 


| your Siſter Meriam to fortify her mind againſt 
the ſudden ſurprize of Molly's departure out of this 
 finful glozing world, written full of piety, charity, 


of the ſufferings of Chriſt, aurite alike, that is with 
a pen guided by his ſpirit, — for all the ſons and 
daughters of affliction are the children of God and 
Joint heirs with Chriſt. No man rightly knows his 
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comes from above, as the loſs of health, parents, 
then” the ſoul mourns night and day, and burns 
veſſel fit for the refiner. St. Paul often bids them 
endure affliction, as if we could not be happy with- 
out it, becauſe all affliction is a fire to try us, and 


the hammer, anvil, and file, to make a bright in- 
ſtrument, and the marble ſtone would be very 


of reaſon. So God as with-a cutting chizell doth 


which will reach - paradiſe ; in their affliction they 
will ſeek me early, ſaith God, and out of the fur- 


M 188 Dy I read your beautiful letter to; 


nature, and grace. But all who have a juſt ſenſe 


maker, until he is under a ſevere affliction which 
huſband; wife, children, goods and good name; 


out the droſs of ſin; out of this furnace comes a 
to ſcour off the ruſt of nature. The ſmith weth 
thankful for the carver's ſtrokes, had it but the uſe 


carve and beautify us for a more noble place. 
deſigu'd for us; this is a link of that . chain 
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nace of affliction have. I choſen thee, we are caſt 
down 
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down but not deſtroyed. I am thy brother in af- 
fliction for the loſs of friends and for the falſe and 
groundleſs aſperſions caſt upon the innocent without 
a cauſe, but this was for à try al of my faith, and was 
ſent to humble me under the almighty hand. I 
could heartily wiſh that this advice would bind up 
the wounds of thy broken heart; remember that 
Chriſt at his death prayed for his enemies, for fear 
they ſhould be loſt, and ſo ſhould we do the ſame 
thing, for unleſs we are endued with charity and 
ſorgiveneſs we are not in a ſtate of ſalvation. For- 
give and ye ſhall be forgiven (ſaith our Saviour,) 
for charity exerciſed with patience is the very bond 
of peace and of all virtues, without which, whoſo- 
ever liveth is counted dead;—}f we ſuffer with 
Chriſt wrongfully, then bear it with patience and 
it will be acceptable; you muſt pray for the conver- 
ſion of that miſcreate animal that broke your ſiſter's 
heart in her blooming years. Be not too anxious 
for the things of this life, nor in too great a dread 
for that which is to come, . becauſe religious delu- 
fion cauſeth diſtraction. Tears will not wipe away 
fin, but is an ingredient to move compaſſion ; he 
that puts his hand to the plow and looks back is not 
fit for the kingdom of heaven, that is, we muſt 
perſevere and purſue our journey with a fortified 
mind, and not to be faint by the way, faith, repen- 
tance, confeſſion and prayer, are the ſour goſpel 
keys that will open to us the way to heaven. 


Farewel, adieu, golden broken heart, adieu. 
| Z. W. 


When we have once reſign'd our ſinful breath, 
For we can die but once) then aſter death 
Th' immortal ſoul immediately goes 

To endleſs joys, or everlaſting woes. 8 
Wiſe then are thoſe, who labours to ſecure, 
Their paſſage ſafe and their reception ſure. 


# 


You 
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| You whoſe fond wiſhes do to heav'n aſpire, 
Who make thoſe bleſt abodes your ſole deſire, 
If you are wiſe, - and hope that bliſs to gain, 
Uſe well your time, live not an hour in vain : 
Let not to-morrow your vain thoughts employ, 
But think this day the laſt you ſhall enjoy. 
Eternity no parent does admit, - 
But on itſelf did firſt itſelf beget ; 
A gueſs, whoſe large extent no bounds engage, 
As ſtill beginning, never ending age. EN 
Eternity that. boundleſs, boundleſs race, 

Which time itſelf, can never never run, 
(Swift as he flies with an unweary'd pace) 
Which when one hundred thouſand years are done, 
It's {till the ſame, and ſtill to be begun. | 
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On the Reſurrecrion. 


T IKE to thy ſeed caft in earth's womb ; 
3 Or like dead Lazarus in his tomb; 
Or like Tabitha being aſleep ; | 7 
Or Jona like within the deep, 
Or like the night or ſtars by day, 
Which ſeem to vaniſn quite away; 
E'en ſo this death man's life bereaves, 
But being dead, man death deceives : 
The ſeed now ſpringeth Lazarus ſtandeth, 
Tabitha wakes, Jonas landeth; 
The night is paſt, the ſtars remain, 
So man who dies ſhall live again. 


—— 
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— Senn Dime 08 pat 
ente, content, and reſgnation. | 1] 


"Tis a prime part ef happineſs, to know . 

Hou much unhappineſs muſt prove our lot; 
A. part which few. poſſeſs ! ITI pay bfe's tax, 
Without one rebel murmur, from this hour, 
Nor think it miſery to be a nan; | 
Who thinks it is, ſhall never be divine, . 
Some ills we Wiſh for, when. we wiſh to live. 


IN ſome former letters I have ſhewn the excellen- 
ey of the chriſtian religion, as it reveals to us the 18 
nature of God moſt clearly; gives us a perfe rule | 
of life, and propoſes. powerſu] motives. and ſanctions 
| toenforceit. I now proceed to ſhew, as a farther 
E of it's excellency, that the motives and con - 
erations to patience and content, which it lays 
| before us, are infinitely ſuperior to whatever phi- 
loſophers taught; and more effectual to ſilence the 
complaints of grief, than all the conſolations of the 
wiſe men that ever undertook this friendly office. 

As the inconveniences of human life are ſo ma. 
ny, and it's diſtreſſes fo various and complicated, 
we find a. great part of the heathen philoſophy. em- 
ployed in finding out arguments of conſolation, and 

in propofing to mankind reaſons for ſubmiſſion and 

patience. And ſurely, how feeble ſoever their ef- 

forts, and how ineffectual and weak ſoever their 

cordials, yet they are to be commended, in this 

reſpect, for their humanity and generous concern 

to alleviate the unavoidable evils of this mortal life. 

-B. But their efforts were feeble, and their cordials 

weak. How ridiculous, to ſay no worſe of it, was 

we fundamental poſition of the Stoicks! who pla- 

ced patience in apathy, and contradicted all the 
common ſenſe, and common feelings of * 

| n 
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And for the general topics of conſolation, which 
were offered, ſo far were they from alleviating, 
that they aggravated afflictions- If I remember 
right, the Emperor Auguſtus made ſome ſuch reply 
to his miſerable comforters, when they laid before 
him all the common - place faying of the philoſo- 
phers, to comfort him under a very ſevere affliction, 
*© What you ſay,” obſerved he, are the very 
things that occaſion my dneaſineſs.“ For they ſaid 
that evils were unavoidable ; that they are fatal and | 
*neceſſary ; that it is vain to be troubled at what we ; 
cannot help; that if evils are long they are but 
light; if ſharp but ſhort ; and fo on. I am apt to 
* imagine,” ſays a fine writer, © that it is but a very 
ſmall comfort, which a plain and ordinary man, FP 
lying under a ſharp fit of the ſtone, for a week to- 
a 
{ 
f 


| ed would receive from ſuch a Tentence as the 
laſt. For what pleaſure foever men, who are at 
caſe and leifure, may take in being the authors of 
witty ſayings, I doubt it is but poor conſolation, 
that a man under great and ſtinging afflitions, finds 
from them.” We may apply to them all, Shake/- 
. pear's expreſſive words, , 


I pray thee peace will be fleſh and blood, 
For there was never yet philoſopher, 

That could endure the tooth-ach patiently 
However they have writ the ſtyle of Gods, 
And made a piſfi at chance and iuffrance. 


T will be fleſh and blood, is excellent; ſimilar to 
which is an expreſſion in another place. 


Diſpute it like a man, ſays one; g 

I.ſball do ſo—ſays the other; 

But I muſt alſo feel it at a nan. 
"Tis abſurd to ſuppoſe, that any arguments ot 


*confiderations ſhould diveſt us of feeling. 3 | 
F. P 1 


E > 
philoſophers miſtook the point in this reſpect; while 
they were entirely unacquainted with thoſe argu- 
ments which teach us to bear afflictions and . evils 
with cheerfulneſs and ſubmiſſion, at the ſame time 
that they allow us to feel all the burden; allow 
vs to feel as men, teach us to bear as chriſtians. In- 
deed there is no wonder, that the heathen caſuiſts 
were deficient in their attempts to give conſolation; 
ſince they were ignorant of the two grand pillars 
on which reſts the fabric of human hope. They 
were ignorant of God's moral government of the 
world; they were ignorant of a future ſtate; and 
much more were they ignorant of that chief ſource 
of comfort to a chriſtian, the love, the dying love 

. of the Prince of ſufferers, Jeſus Chriſt; of him 
who leads the way through ſufferings to happineſs, 
and who hath aſſured his followers, that if they 
ſuffer with him, with his temper and humility, they 
ſhali ſhare of his glor x. | A; 


The ſuperlative excellence of the Chriſtian religi- 
on is ſeen in theſe. conſolatory and important truths 
and ſurely cannot fail in this view to recommend 
itſelf to the attention and reception of all mankind-- 
For who but wiſhes to ſecure a ſafe. and happy har- 
bour from the ſtorms and tempeſts of this trouble- 
ſome world ? on the waves of which, Whatever veſ-- 
ſel jails; muſt expect to find many inconveniences 
in the voyage. And if with much hazard, it eſ- 
capes the rocks and ſands, and ſhipwreck, yet can it 
5 not eſcape a variety of perils, and many dangerous 

blaſts ? who then can fail to deſire the beſt ſecurity? 
Who can fail to ſeek after the beſt alleviation of the 
difficulties. of life; the beſt hopes of hereafter, un- 
der the ruin of every hope here ?!——Andcertaialy- 
the chriſtian religion alone, affords theſe cheering. 
hopes, It aſſures us, that a gracious father, inſi- 
nite in power, and unerring in wiſdom; as good aa 
he is great, and as merciful as he is mighty, rules 
the whole world of his creatures, and with the moſt 
Vo L. V. Y G — per _- 
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particular and exact providence, guides and directs 
the vaſt ſyſtem of things. It aſſures us, that willing to 
fave, and deſirous to bleſs, he frequently chaſtens in 
love, and afflicts in mercy. As a father correcteth his 
ſon, ſo this univerſal father corrects with all the affec- 
tion of parental regard. And as he willeth only the 
felicity of his creatures, ſo we may always infallibly 
conclude, that every affliction is deſigned for our 
advantage, and if we properly uſe it, will tend to 
the increaſe of our future glory, Muſt not this ſin- 

gle reflection cheer our fouls and encourage us, 
when we droop beneath the heavy hand of tempo- 
ral chaſtiſement? It comes from a father, ſuper. 
lative in wiſdom, goodneſs, and power ; from a 
God of love. FX V2 
But when we_view the ſon of this eternal God, 
becoming man for our ſakes ; — a man of ſor- 
rows and acquainted with grief! — when we view 
the great example, afflicted in life, and more than 
afflicted in death: when we behold the marvellous, 
and unparalleled patience, wherewith he endured 
the moſt trying of all human miſeries. And when 
we reflect, that perfect innocence, he thus ſuffered 
without one ſingle fault or ſpot, wholly for as, and 
for our ſalvation ; certainly we never can look to 
this author and finiſher of our faith, butit muſt ani- 
mate us, under every ſuffering here below; nay, 
and enable us to bear, not only with ſubmiſſion, but 
with cheerfulneſs, any temporal evils; as thus we 
have fellowſhip with the ſon of God; and follow 
him by the way of the croſs, up to the right hand 
of God, and the fulneſs of bliſs !_ 
This is a conſideration which muſt make all af- 
flictions light and eaſy to be borne. They are but 
for a nomen. (for what is time, fourſcore years 
to eternity ?) but they work out for us a weight of 
glory,eternal and exceeding our utmoſt conceptions: 


Who would murmur at any ſufferings _—_ en 
dk | | uc 


| Linne 
ſuch an unutterable reward! What heart ean deſ- 7 
pond, what heart can fail to rejoice, when it hears. 
the animated declaration, Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I avill give thee a crown of | life. ] will give 
thee perfect felicity, which ſhall never be interrup- 
ted: I will give thee an eternity of ſubſtantial de- 
lights, adequate to thy nature, and ſufficient to fill 
up all the defires of thy ſoul! n 
Under theſe conſolations, we can never wonder 
to ſee the ſincere chriſtian rejoicing in tribulation; 
a dejeQed chriſtian, deſponding and complaining, 
is a much more ſurprizing ſight than a chriſtian 
ſinging praiſes on a rack, or full of joy and thank - 
fulneſs, while every limb is conſuming in the 
flames 1 | 
The ſtory of Lipſius is a good concluſion. He 
was an admirer of the Staical philoſophy. - On his 
death-bed, his friends told him, they need not of- 
fer any arguments to him, whoſe philoſophy Was 
ſufficient to ſupport him, and teach bim., patience.” - 
Ah, ſaid the dying man, . lifting ap his eyes, 
Dear Lord Jeſus Chrift, give me the chriſtian 
patience,” LOSES 2apgt 45 
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4 Poem 6 505 a FIN who ſoak d tobac- 
vis lis I Og) and fook fu. 


W 1 IL $ T ON vie feln my pipe, 

Thus to my ſelf I fay, 

hy ſhould I anxious be for life, 
hich vaniſhes away. 
The ſocial ſnuff box does convey,” 
The ſame ideas juſt, 
As if it ſilently ould .. 
Let's mingle duſt to duſt. 
The woods, the fields where ere L wall; 
In ſolemn truth declare; 
The'bluſhing roſe-upon it's ſtalk, 
Say one s no reſting there. | | 
Let heav'n-born ſduls then look above, 1 . 

Where joys eternal ſpring, l 
Let them adore with fer bent lore, 
Their maker, God 2 EO 
Charmer of a loneſome hour, N 
Pipe, inchanting furnace bright, N 
Thou a clogg'd-brain canſt ſcour, 
And the heavy heart make light, 

But tobacco lovely plant, 

When I ſee thee loſt in air, & 
Swift as lightning ſhoot aſlant 
I dehold life's picture fair, 
I like thee a vital ſpark, 
Fed by aſhes, call to mind, 

That one day it muſt be dark, 
Nougnht but aſhes left behind, 
Bluſhing, I ſurvey the chace, 

While the ſmoke we both _ 
I, as eager in my race, 

And as nimble full as you. 
Downward I haſten to my dedin d place ; 
There none obtain thy aid, or ſing thy praile : 


Soon 
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Soon I ſhall.lie in death's deep ocean drown'd : 
Is mercy there ; or ſweet forgiveneſs found ; 
O ſave me, yet, whilſt on the brink I ſtand ; 
Rebuke the ſtorm, and waft my ſoul to land. 
O let her reſt beneath thy wings ſecure, 
Thou that art the God of power. | 
Save the poor wanderer from eternal night, 
Thou that art the God of light. 
Behold the prodigal ! to thee I come, 
Jo hail my father, and to ſeek my home: 
Nor refuge could I find, nor friend abroad, 
Straying in vice and deſtitute of God. 
Oh let thy terrors, and my anguiſh end ! 
Be thou my refuge, and be thou my friend: 
Receive the ſon thou didſt ſo long reprove, 


Thou that art the God of love. 


—— 


On Futurity, 
D' STRUST and darkneſs of our future 
| „ GT 
ake, poor mankind ſo fearful of their fate, 
Death in it ſelf is nothing; but we fear 


To be we know not what — we know not where: 


On! had I courage but to meet my fate, 
That ſhort dark paſſage to a future ſtate; 
That melancholy riddle of a breadth; 


That ſomething, or that nothing, after death: 
Then would I 15 


| now, what now J can't relate, 
The hidden fecrets of a future ſtate. - ©, 
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On ibe Extremes of © Mirth and Seriouſneſs. 


/FANKIND may be divided into the mer- 
ry. and the ſerious, who both of them make 
a very good figure.in the ſpecies, ſo long as they 


keep their reſpective humours frorff degenerating 


into the neighbouring extreme; there being a na- 


tural tendency in the one to a melancholy moroſe- 


neſs, and in the other to a fantaſtical levity. 

The merry part of the world are very amiable, 
while they diffuſe a chearfulneſs thro' converſation 
at proper ſeaſons, and on proper occaſions; but on 
the contrary, a great prievance to Society, when 
they infect every diſcourſe with inſipid miith, and 


turn into ridicule ſuch ſubjects as are not ſvited to 


it. For thovgh laughter is looked upon by the Phi- 

loſophers as the property of reaſon, the exceſs of it 

has been always conſider'd as the mark of folly. 
On the other ſide, ſeriouſneſs. has it's beauty 


while it is attended with chearfulneſs and humani- 


ty, and does not come in unſeaſonably to pall the 
good humour of thoſe with whom we converſe. 
Theſe two ſets. of men, gotwithſtanding they 


each oſ them ſhine in their reſpective characters, are 


apt to bear a natural averſion and antipathy to one 
another. C | i 

What is more uſual, than to hear Men of ſeri- 
ous Tempers and. auſtere morals, enlarging upon 
the variities. and follies of the young and gay part of 
the ſpecies ; while they look with a kind of horror 
upon ſuch pomps and diverſions as are innocent in 
themſelves, and only culpable when they draw the 
mind too much. 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that levity of tem- 

r takes a man off his guard, and opens a paſs 10 
Fs ſou], for any temptation that aſſaults it. It fa- 


vours all the approaches of vice, and weakens al 
| the 
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the reſiſtance of virtue. For this reaſon a renow - 
ned ſtateſman in Queen Elizabeth's days, after ha- 
ving retired from court, and publick buſineſs, in , 
order to give himſelf up to the duties of religion, 
when any of his old friends uſed to viſit him, had 
{till theſe words of advice in his mouth, Be Serious. 


Mr. Mc. Curtin in his Biſtory of the anti- 
quity of Ireland gives the following ac- 
count of crowning their Kings, &c. 


HEN a monarch or a king was to be in- 
augurated in Jreland, and proclaim'd 
ſuch, a general aſſembly, of all the princes and chief 
nobles of Ireland, was call'd at a certain place, (the 
monarchs in Tarab, and the petty Kings in a cer- 
tain place in their own reſpective countries) and 
there gathering about the new King, they uſed to 
ſalute him with bended knees, and then ſubmit 
themſelves and their lands and eſtates to his will. 
Then rhey all ſat about him, he being ſeated on a 
throne or royal ſeat in the midſt of them ; one of the- 
chief princes came to him, took his ſword from 
him, and delivered a long, white, unknotty wand 
or rod into his hand, ſaying, Receive Sir, the auſ- 
picious enſign of your dignity, and remember to 
imitate in your life and government, the whiteneſs, 
and ſtreightneſs, and unknottineſs of this rod; to 
the end that no evil tongue may find cauſe to aſ- 
Perſe the candour of your actions with blackneſs, 
nor any kind of corruption, or tye of friendſhip, be 
able to pervert your juſtice. * Take therefore upon 
you in a lucky hour the government of this people, 
and excerciſe the power given you hereby with all 
freedom and : ſecurity, Afterwards the crown (a 
royal cap was put upon his head, which was all 
| 4 Pn made 
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made of gold and precious ſtones. Before Chri/t, ac- 
cording to the computation of many Jriſs authors, 
958 was crown'd with gold, and got a great many 
helmets made, with the neck pieces and fore-pieces 
of gold, to be beſtowed on the beſt champions ac- 
cording to deſert. And thus the 1-i/þ us d to call 
their monarchs and leſſer kings, in the times of pa- 
ganiſm: And fince they receiv'd the chriſtian faith, 
they were inaugurated and proclaim'd as other chriſ- 
tian kings. The aforeſaid ceremony of the white 
rod they alſo us'd all along to the coming of the En- 
glia. The biſhops, petty kings and princes, were 
electors to chuſe their king or chief monarch. 
Their leſſer kings were inaugurated and proclaim'd 
after the ſame manner in their own reſpective coun- 
tries in Ireland, and had certain families in each 
country, who were heralds to proclaim ſuch kings, 
ſo choſen by the majority of votes. —— The ri 
were all along from the beginning ſo addicted to, 
and had ſuch great eſteem for the knowledge of 
their own genealogies and hiftories, that in former 
times there have been in Ireland above two hundred 
chief annaliſts and hiſtorians, by place and office 
ſuch, who had eſtates in land ſet apart, and aſſign- 
ed to them, for attending wholly that calling and 
the ſtady of it. Every great lord having a ſept of 
them peculiarly to record, and tranſmit to poſterity 
what efpecially concern'd him, and thoſe, derivin 
from him, _ beſides what concerned the nation in 
general; the like they did alſo for their phyſicians, 
771 and hatpers, by aſſigning them eſtates in 
land to live independantly of others, the duty they 
owed to their great lord excepted. And it was al- 
ways obſerved, that in time of war, no murders 
nor depredations might be committed on them ; 
nay, nothing at all belonging to them, either per- 
ſonal or real, ſhould be touch'd by either ſide; ſo 
that they might have always leifure with ſafety to 
follow and ſtudy each, his own peculiar Charges 
Lone a fo eee ga goals + 
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for the advancement of thoſe matters which ths 
Iriſb ſo highly regarded, and when the antiquary, 
phyſician, poet, or harp:player happen'd to die, 
his eldeſt ſon was not to ſucceed him in his eſtate 
or living, but the moſt learned of the ſept or family 
he was of; and by this means every one of the 
family ſhould ſtrive to learn, in expeQation of en · 

joy ing the benefit of ſuch eſtates; which emulati- 
on brought the kingdom to ſuch perfection in know- 
ledge and learning, that it was reckoned the moſt 
learned. Iſland in all the Veſtern world, as domeſtick 
and foreign authors do ſufficiently prove: As for 
the military law of the Milefians, it is diverſely 
treated of by the ancient 14/4 writers; and all do 
concur in the forming of their armies in the time of 
battle, to be very advantageous and orderly ;- as 
for the private men, and common ſoldiers, they 
marched always againſt their enemies with courage 
and reſolution, each rank of four or eight deep, ac- 
cording to the number of men, and conveniency of 
place or ground; it was death without mercy for 
any one of them to give an inch of ground, but al- 
ways go forward, if not countermanded by the 
commanding officers. They had a general 
commander over the whole army, and a leader to 
every party; the chief commander or commanders: 
and all the under officers had their ſeveral coats of 
arms blazon'd on their banners to diſtinguiſh them 
one from another; they bad their antiquaries by 
them hkewiſe, that he might know the deeds of 
eagh-man, for to enter into the records of that ſept 
or family to whom be belong d, and that by ſee- 
ang the acts and feats of thoſe kings, princes, and 
other commanders in the battle, and knowing them 
in their parties ſeverally by their banners and en- 
ſigns, he may truly write of the ſame, and enter 
it into his own records, and at the next triennial 
aſſembly to give an exact copy thereof to be enrol. 
lediin the monarchs book of royal records. Anno 
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Mundi, 3082. In the then monarchs reign it was 
-ordain'd, that the dignity of an antiquary, phyſici- 
an, poet, = 16717 tab: af entertainer, was beſtowed 
e 


deſcended of noble families. No 
man was capable of the name or dignity of a pub- 
lic entertainer, but ſuch as were lords proprietory of 
ſeven town lands, each conſiſting of ſeven 'plow- 
lands of i meaſure; he muſt alſo have ſeven 


ploughs going almoſt continually, and withal be 


maſter: of ſeven herds of cows each, conſiſting of 
one hundred and twenty full. His manſion houſe 
ſo ſeated, as to have been acceſſible by four ſeve- 
Tal ways, a hog, a mutton, and a beef always rea- 
dy, -to the end that every hour, without delay, 
ee eee came, might be inſtantly fed; the like 


number of cattle inſtantly kill'd io be put to the 
fire, as the former was taken up. Every order and 
degree of men, according to their quality, had their 
entertainment, both meat and drink aſſigned by 


rule: So that the entertainer, if he defrauded, or 
miſus'd any, was ſure to be fin'd for the ſame. Of 


ſuch entertaining towns, there were in the two pro- 
vinces of Munſter 1800, in Lein/ier goo ; in Ulfter, 


900; and the ſame number in Conaught. And 
certainly for what moſt concerns the antient times it 
appears out of very good, both domeſtick and fo- 
reign authors of undoubted credit, that the [ri 


have always taken extraordinary care for providipg 


entertainment for all comers ; and that their hoſpi- 
ality in thoſe primitive ages, was unparallel'd in all 


Europe. Strani hurſt is a witneſs beyond exception 
in this matter, where he expreſſes himſelf in his hi- 
ſtory of Ireland, ſpeaking of the hoſpitality of the 
Triſh thus, they are indeed the moſt auſpicious men, 


neither can you gratify them in any thing more than 
to frequent their houſes freely and willingly. 
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7 be Cloth and Pair of Sheers, a Faul. 7 


A Pair of ſheers both rong, and keen, 

Had got a piece of cloth etween, 

To work they went and cut intwo 

Th unhappy pattern, of true blue. 
— -s ſays the piece, I'm cut in twain, 

And ne'er ſhall be myſelf again. 

When thus the opponents, .. never fear 

The ill intent of either ſheer, 

We cnt you for your real good, 

Tis for your health, we draw your blood; 

Thea clipt the pattern all to ſhreds, _ 

Which wore and fritter'd into threads ; 

The upper blade, with ſeeming wonder 

Apologiz d, and blam'd the under; 

| The undermoſt deny'd his major 

And laid on him the whole procedure; 

A plague |! reply'd the mangled cloth, 

I'm cut to rags between you both ; 

No matter which of ye's to blame, 

For I ſhall never be the ſame, 


This fable has a moral , . . and no PT 
You all have ſenſe enough to find it out. 
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A Warning to Clergymen to be cautious of 
going to viſit 1he Sick, without breaking 
their Faſt ; in a Poem to the Memory of 
Dr. Richard Brett, Rector of Swinner- 
ton in Staffordſhire in England, who 
died September 26th, 1742. 


OLD, Sirs! pray ſtop . . advancing 
now more near, 3 
Ah ! quite too plain, the ſolemn ſound I hear, 
In doleful accents, hark ! the diſmal bel! 
Declares, what ſorrowing Særinnerton befel, 


The other day 7; a, day that not a few, 
For many years to come will ſadly rue, 


And in their mournful memories record 

A loſs, ſo long, ſo much to be deplor'd. 

And let me too, thou dear departed ſoul ! 

For ſuch a lf. with ene condole. 

Let me, with ſerious thought and ſolemn pace, 

Approach yon mournful, melancholy place, 

Which of a faithful mipiſter, contains 

The cold, wan, lifeleſs, pertſhing remain? 

A place. where once, each innocent, delight, - - 

The well pleas'd viſitant, would ſt ill invite, 

Where learning, converſation, love unfeign'd, 

And cordial friendſhip in perſection reign'd: 

A place, where choice amuſements are no more; 

A place, how chang'd from what it was before, 

For, wherethe pureſt pleaſures once were found ; _ 

Now trickling tears, deep ſighs ; and bitter groans 

: abound. n 5 | 

Nor ſhall afflicted Sabinnerton alone, 

Her late lov'd paſtor's early death bemoan, 
Staffors, 


® September 26th, 1742. 
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Stafford, Stone, Standon, Trentham, Whitmore 
ere, | | 8 
Eccle/hall, Chebſey,— places far and near, 
Church Eaton too, and Haughton ſhall conjoin 
Their lameatations for this good divine. 
But who can paint. (in fine and to be brief,) 
Or who ſum up {uch univerſal grief; | 5 
Vet ceaſe, my brethren, weep not for the dead: 
Tho' now from hence the ſweeteſt ſoul be fled, 
With reſignation let us all attend 
The ſun' ral rites of our reſpected friend; 
His various virtues emulate, and try 
To act like him, like him to live and die. 
Let us aright commem'rate (if we can,) 
The great uncommon worth of this good man; 
His noted, filial piety. proclaim, 
The fervid zeal that did his heart, inflame ; 
His inoffenſiveneſs in word and deed, 
His circumlpection, and the conſtant heed, 
This faithful, this obliging Paſtor took, 
Both to himſelf, his friends, and numerous flock, | 
Yea, ſo aſſiduous was the ſhephera's care, 
In this important, vaſtly grand affair, 
His zeal fo true, ſo'em:nently large, 
The ſacerdotal duty to diſcharge, 
That in ſome mealure, he (it is well known,) 
To ſave a ſoul from death, his precious life laid 
„„ "Ahern | | 
The love of every one, booth good and bad, 
ir deareſt love, he boch deſcrv'd, and had, 
If any think it ſtrange, I fain would know, 
How ſuch 4 friend to all ſhould have a for. 
| SATA bike Ke 4 gy Da CE 4 But 
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A while before he fell ill of the violent fever, 
that unhappily prov'd fatal to him, he went one 
morning faſting, to viſit a ſick pariſhioner, Du- 
0g his ſtay with whem he perceiving a very noi- 
ſome ſmell, which ſeemed to deſcend, as it were, 
into his very ſtomach, from whence (as ſome think) 
he unfortunately took the infection. 


| 


— —— 
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To late poſterity let ſome one tell, 


© 081 | 
But why ſhould I ſuch exemplary worth, 
Thus, all in vain, endeavour to ſet forth ; 
Praiſe him enough; I never ſhall or can: 
So meex, ſo mild, ſo truly good a man, 5 
Quite free from guile, and harmleſs as the dove, 
All, all that knew him, could not chuſe but love. 
If then we lov'd him, let us not complain, 
But from the leaſt repining thought retrain. 
Since our great loſs his great advantage proves, 
"Thoſe to rejoice it rather ſure behoves. 
That ſuch unequal'd worth have rightly known 
And felfiſh motives can with truth diſown. - 
*Tis true, of worldly benefits bereft, 
A lovely, loving neighbourhood he has left. 
He leaves his houſe, his gardens, and his friends, 
Yet heaven for all has doubtleſs made amends ; 
Each earthly comfort and convenience leaves; 
But greater things, in lieu thereof receives. 
His habitation here was not amiſs ; 


. But now in manſions of eternal bliſs. 


He ſweetly dwells ! his gardens ſo compleat, 
So well contriv'd, ſo elegantly neat, 

With plants and flowers, ſo beautifully grac'd, 
To each ſpectator ſhew'd the map of taſte. 
Here, he in ambulation oft renew'd, 

The gradual growth of vegetables view'd : 
But, now, tho' regions of delight can range, 


- Surpaſling quite O raviſhing exchange) 


Ev'n Eden's once endearing, bleſt abode, 
Tranſporting place the paradiſe. of God |! 
He, the, who here his friends knew how to prize, 
The ſweet ſociety of ſaints- enjoys. 
Of ſouls made perfect in yon realms above, 
Of pleaſing rapture full, and pure ſeraphic love ! 


And now, — farewel! — my much loy'd friend 
farewel! 155 


— 
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On braſs, or marble, what to thee we owe, 
And, in befitting terms, due praiſe beſtow, 
Zut, ſhould ſome abler pen the thing neglect, 
Thy ſons, O Saoinnerton ! this great defect, 
In future years, ſhall certainly 1wpply, 
Ev'n children's chidren ſhall be taught to ſigh, 
And numerous babes, that are as yet unborn, 
Of their lamenting parents, learn to mourn. 
Theſe ſeveral ſtanding monuments ſhall ſtay, 
And, pointing tow'rds the dear remains, ſhall ſay, - 
Wich down calt looks ſha'l ſay, andceep regret, 
Here our lov'd Rector lies, dear Dòctor Brett. 


With piety and learning bleſs'd, 
By every virtuous mind careſs'd, 
In him each ſocial virtue gain'd, 
To form the man, and charm the mind. 
When he celeſtial truth denounc'd, 
The faint like man, each word pronounc'd, 
And preaching like another Paul, 
His audience with attention all, 
Were fill'd with reverential awe, 
While he enforc'd heaven's ſacred daw, 
The ſinner melted into tears, 
Mercy invok'd with ardent prayers, 
Saw vice in ſuch deteſted light, 
Became repentant and contrite, 
But heaven from his low ſtate of clay, 
Now calls him to the realms of day, 
There to reward his pious care, ; pf 
And bliſs among the bleſs'd to ſhare, 
Where he beholds that radiant light, 
Beaming fiom beatific light; 
Raviſh'd with joys he oft diſplay d, 
| Peace ever to his gentle ſhade. —- 
Bleſt is the man, ah! doubly bleſt, 
Whoſe ſoul the wicked deeds deteſt ; 


Nor 
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Nor joins. with 1 throng; 
Applauding their deceitful ways; 

Nor deigns to ſmile, among the en 

Of grandeur, mirth, and ſong. 
But — the ſacred rites of heaven 
(By no vain ſuperſtition driven) 

Alone receives delight; p1 
Who turns with rapture ey. ry page 
Of wonders wrought from age to rot 1 701 
_ To charm his mental ſight. 0 
He ſhall be like a blooming tree | 
From every imperfection free, 

Shading ſome vocal ſtream ; 

Whoſe nect'ious fruit, in ſeaſon: glows 
With heavenly uin un bright. and throws * 

All around a ſhining gleam. T 
His leaf in verdure ſhall remain, 

When other trees around the plain 

Shall wither and decay, | 
On all his actions heaven will ſmile, 
Increaſe his ſtore, reward his toil, 

And bleſs each painful day. i. 

Not ſo the wieked, God will bleſs, 
Their labour ſhall augment diſtreſs, 

And ſighs inceſſant form 1 
They ſhall be like the chaff that's driven, 
Beneath the ample arch of heaven, 

By each tempeſtuous ſtorm. 

And when the laſt tremendous day, 
In blackeſt horrors dread array: 
Shall wrap this globe in fire; 
They ſhall be hurld from ſcenes of light, 32910" 
Io horrid realms of blackeſt — net t t 
Too wretched to expite. Fin eien 
While God (whoſe bounties Rill excel... 
The wiſh of thoſe who ſerv'd him well) 


Shall 
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Shall glorious crowns prepare, 
Eternal as his ſacred throne, 
For righteous men and thoſe alone 
Sball of his favours ſhare. 


Gratitude. 


Y friend my Saviour, and my God, 
O how ſhall I declare 

The ardors of my glowing heart ! 
But they to thee appear. 

In wonder loſt ten thouſand themes 
Demand my grateful ſong ; 

Moſt, that thy mercies tho provok'd, 
My worthleſs life prolong. 

In youth, what raptures fill'd my ſoul ! 
Before I well could know 

The glorious ſource from whence ſuch blis 
Did in full torrents flow, 

When learning had enlarg'd my mind, 
And open'd a new field, 

The contemplation of thy works 
Did other pleaſures yield. | 

But vice ſoon threat' ved to deſtroy _ 
My too- -preſumptuous ſoul ; 

As ſoon thy kindneſs bitter mix d 
In the luxurious bowl. 

My ſoul was then to pain expos' d, 
And days in ſorrow drown'd ; 

But when the moſt oppreſs d, in thee 
T always ccmfort found. 

My friends prov'd falſe, my friends l ev'n they 
Who ſhould have moſt been kind; 

But in the terrors of that gloom 


Thy merc doubt ſhin d. . | 
y * Mi x Thy 
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Thy goodneſs rais'd me other friends, 
And a new breaking day f 
Did with warm joy my heart dilate, 
And brighter ſcenes diſplay : 
So o'er the foaming, working ſeas 
The lab'ring veſſel flies, 
While waves on waves in tumults break, 
And waſh the azure ſkies, 
Tho' loud the ſtorm, thy potent voice 
No ſooner awes the main, 
The thunder of the tempeſt falls, 
And-all grows calm again. 
No longer the fierce wmds conſpir'd 
O'er the wide ocean ſweep; 
But ſoft and gentle gales ariſe, 
And charm the filver'd deep. 
Inſtead of fabled muſes, fire 
My breaſt to hymn thy name: 
O pardon what is paſt ! thy love 
Is glory, health, and fame. 
Thou beauty's ſource ! O grant this wiſh ! 
May I enjoy thy fight ! | 
Diſſolve in rapturous praiſe, and melt 
In beatific light.” | 


Thankful returns for kindneſſes and favours re- 
ceived, are but the juſt expreſſions. and fruits of in- 
genuity and good nature; no man that is not quite 
degenerated into ſtupidity, but hath ſome ſenſe of 
duty in ſuch caſes : Man ſhould endeavour to ex- 
cel in gratitude, as being ſenſible of great gifts: 
And in ſome meaſure able to return them; and 
the deeper the divine image is impreſs'd upon any 
one, the more excellent he is in this quality. 

Gratitude and true generoſity ; are certain ſigns 
of a good chriſtiag, and no character can be com- 
pleat without them, they argue every humane ſen- 

timent, and are an abſtract of all virtues. 
; Extract 


ö 
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Extract of a Letter on conduft in civil 
Life, reſpecting that important Affair, 
choice of Company; written for the Uſe 
of a young Gentleman, Hf 


E RE I: muſt call upon you to uſe the ut- 
moſt caution, as a part of life, on which 
your future happineſs greatly depends, I am per- 
tuaded, that a man may better know either him- 
ſelf or another, by an exact remark of the com- 
pany he appreves and likes, than by any one cir- 
cumſtance beſides, I lay it down then as a law, 
guarded by no leſs a ſanction than a man's repu- 
tation and happineſs, that he never make a vicious 
man his aſſociate, Nor would I make a friendſhip 
with one, whoſe turn was to gaiety and ſenſual 
life: But as near as poſſible, eſtabliſh a converſati- 
on with men of good ſenſe and ſobriety ; which 
will always be; innocent; and generally inſtructive. 
Nor is your youth any diſadvantage to; you, for 
good inen are ever pleaſed in forming the tender 
mind, where they ſee a regard for vutue, a love tio 
goodneſs, and a deſire to be informed, attended 
with a cheerful compliance with theit kind advice; 
which indeed, is only purſuing your own happineſs, 
As to your behaviour in the ſocial parts of life, ac- 
cept the following rules: When in company with 
your ſuperiors, be always more ready to hear, than 
peak, or with modeſ3y propoſe ſuch queſtions, as 
ſhew you deſite to be inſtructed, and not to wran= 
gle or diſpute. And [adviſe you, when converling 
with your cquals, to guard all your expreſſions, 
and let them he the reſult of ſober thought and 
reflection; for, you will not only by ſuch a con- 
duct, attain the habits of wiſdom and -prudence ; 
but 1 aſſure you, will gain a ſuperiority over thoſe 
TER h you: 
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you converſe with ; of tho* they will not be at 
the pains of forming their own minds, yet can 
eaſily ſee where others have, and will always at- 
tend to. them with pleaſure, and ſhew them a re- 
gard, which the ſpiightly. and gay part of the 
world know nothing of. And if at any time you 
have indulg'd your ſelf in an eaſy and free conver- 
ſation, always review it the next morning : That 
whatever faults: you have committed,” you may 
mend them the next time: And never once al- 
low yourſelf the liberty of what is called taking 
the bottle freely, I do not mean by this, you 
ſhould never drink a glaſs'of wine; no, entertain 
your friend with chearfulneſs ; chearfulneſs and in- 
nocence ſhould be inſeperable. . Fhave met with a 
ſaying, the firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my 
friend; the third for my enemy. The application 
is eaſy. Yet before I have done with ſtrong liquors, 
I muſt tell you, they are a treacherous evil, which 

inſenſibly grow upon thoughtleſs perſons ; and a 
| conſtant uſe of them, tho' not ſo as apparently to 
intoxicate, yet deſtroys all that calm and deliberate 
conſideration, that mild behaviour, and ſteady pru- 
dence, which is abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute a 
worthy and rational being; for as a learned man 
wiſely remarks, they do not only produce the 
moſt terrible train of diſtempers which afflict the 
human make; but by mixing with the animal ſpi- 
rits, diſturb the mind; and by volatilizing it too 
much, fill it with vain and frivolous fancies, in- 
| ſtead of things that are ſolid ; and ſo make us jeſ- 
ters and merry fellows, inſtead of wiſe men, the 
difference between which is as much, as between 
the ſubſtance and the ſhadow. 


Ye men of conduct, gay or ſage, 
Conſult with care'the hiſtoric page; 3 
Tread back the labyrinth of timem 
11 belples infancy to prime; C % 
This 
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This retroſpect ſhall be your guard, 
Your watchful genius and reward. 
As goodly ſums from ſhillings riſe, 
So time, made up of moments flies, 
Flies, tranſient, and is known no more, 
As ſpendthrifts waſte the miſer's ſtore. © 
Can time ſo light in reaſon's ſcale, 
Which paſſes with the fleeting gale, 
Lie heavy on titee, ſon of man; 
Which e'en the proverb deems a ſpan. 
Enjoy it then the lovely bride' 
Careſs'd with ardor, courts your fide ; © 
Neglected, like a jealous wife. 
She proves the plague of all your life. 
This moment's only in your power, 
She brings you as her richeſt dower, ns 
The paſt, the coming can you claim x 
No they're the ſhadow of a name, 
The'paſt are melted with the ſnow, * 
The future wait their ebb and flow, | 
Ev'n in the womb of time, they ſtrive 
Contending to be firſt alive : Sages 
Exiſting, like'the * flies'of May, 
They die by thouſands in a day. 
The application of 'a minute, aka Fro 
Is all the golden value jo itt. 
And he who would be great And wiſe, 
Mult all his precious minutes prize; 
Muſt floth abandon, fraud and ſtrife? 
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And every moment mend his life. 
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The . Ephemeron'or: May- fly. aceording to na- | 
turaliſts, begins and ends its exiſtence in a day. | 
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The faial Conſequences of | Luxury. 


__ E R E is no greater calamity can befal any 
'& people or ſtate, than when luxury is introdu- 
ced among them, eſpecially where it becomes ge- 
neral, and is carried on to ſo great a length, that 
every indiyidual is under ſome necaſſity of living 
beyond his fortune, or incurring the cenſure of be- 
ing avaricious. A man once engag'd in this ex- 
travagant courſe of living, ſeldom. is able to extri- 
cate himſelf in time, but is hurried on to the brink 
of ruin, reduces a helpleſs family to want and mi. 
ſery, and muſt at length ſink under a weight of 
misfortunes ; or thro* neceſſity be drove to attempt 
what may ſacrifice his honour, country, and con- 
ſcience, and every other conſideration to a preſent 
relief, which may, which mult at laſt end in his fa. 
tal deſtruction. However amiable virtue and in- 
tegrity may appear in our eyes, human nature will 
find it difficult to withſtandthe threatning miſery of 
immediate want; a priſon ſtaring a man in the 
face, continual duns at his door, or want of his 
accuſtomed pleaſures will drive him to extremities, 
which nothing but neceſſity could occaſion; he is 
no more matter of "himſelf, bur like a drownin 
man catches at every thing, even his deareſt friend, 
tho? he ſhould periſh with him. To what extremities 
will not this melancholy. ſituation lead a man ; to 
poverty, ſhame, villainy, dependancy, and diſgrace, 
and at length to ſell one's country to ſupport an 
idle extravagancy. Let a man's eſtate be what it 
will, if he lives beyond it, this will be the caſe 
ſooner or later; and if ever a ſuperior power ſhould 
fall into ſuch. neceſſitous hands, the very thing 
which ſhould make us happy, the abundance of 
publick treaſure, may, if artfully manag'd by a 
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deſigning adminiſtration, prove the entire deſtrue- 
tion of the conltitution — | | 


* 


— = — 


Of true Glory and L yalty. 


N pomp and grandeur can thy languid mind, 
One moment's eaſe, or ſatisfaction find; 


Can mines of gold retard thy fleeting breath; 


Can ſceptres ſooth the iron hand of death. 
Delights it ought in riot's giddy ſcene, 

To turn thy eyes and view what thou haſt been ! 
The charms of wealth and luxury how vain ! 

All, all, my friend, are phantoms of the brain, 
Not fo the joys, which from true glory flow, 

Such joys as heaven's chief favourites only know., 
The abje& coward and laſcivious gay, 8 

At honour's ſpotleſs ſhrine no tribute pay, 

Her vot'ries are the valinat and the Sie 

Who pinjon not their thoughts beneath the ſkies. 
By them, thro' toils and dangers ſhe is ſought, 
Who think her pleaſures can't be dearly bought; 
Who ſcorn for her, what wealth and pomp can 
ve 


S1Ve, 
And rather chuſe to die for her than live. 


Twas brave ambition fir'd the chiefs of old. 


Who ſhun'd ſoft caſh, and ſpurn'd the charms of gold. 
T hey left for glory all the world beſide, 


In ſearch of that they liv'd, they bled, they dy d-. 


The ſearch how wiſe ; how ample was the gain; 
Eternal honours for a little pain - 

In every age bright glory's potent charms, 
Directs the patriot's head, and heroe's arms. 
Whileprudence guides and valour deals each blow, 
They whelm in ruin the preſumptuous foe; _ 
Of chiefs and patriots ſtill a matchleſs train, 


Shine forth to grace great George's happy «4 
To praiſe when merit claims, avow'd applauſe, 
Is a juſt tribute to a virtuous cauſe ; It's 
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It's holding out a light to public view, 


To ſhew the path that others ſhould — : 
Wakes emulation in the gen'rous mind. 
Ane is an act of pans to mankind. 


There is not a more genuine ent of true cou- 
rage and great abilities, than a modeſt and humble 
deportment, The true hero ſcorns to publiſh his 


' own praifes, and rejoices leſs in receiving the tri- 


bute of N than in the conſciouſueſs of ha- 
ving ! r ., 


How fond are men of rule and place, 
Who court it from the mean and baſe ; 
"Theſe cannot bear an equal nigh, 

But from ſuperior merit fly; 

They love the cellar's vulgar joke, 

And loſe their hours in ale and ſmoke; 


There o'er ſome petty club Pf gee... 


So poor, ſo pa try is their pride! 
Nay, ev'n with fools whole nights will ſit, 
In hopes ro be ſupream in wit. ; 


2 


| 
| 


Coop! RAU hp Wi ine 
Of the Pride and Frames of the Mid 
, _ Claſs of People. | 


F all he follies* and abſurditt ties ich this 


great metropolis labours under, there is not 


one, I believe, at preſent, appears in a more glar- 


ing and ridiculous lp! than thepride and loxuty | 
of the middling clais of people; their eager de- 
fire of being ſeen in a ſphere ar above their capa- 
cities and eſtcumſtances, is daily, nay” hourly, in- 


ſtanced by the ptodigious numbers of mechanics 


who ——_ to the races, and guming: -tables, 1 1 
| thels, 
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thels, and all public diverfions this faſhionable town 
affords. | 

You ſhall ſee a grocer ſneak from behind the 
compter, clap on a bag, laced waiſtcoat and hat, 
fly to the gaming-table, throw away fifty pieces 
with ſome ſharping men of quality, while his in- 
duſtrious wife is ſelling a 828 of ſugar to 
ſupport her faſhionable ſpouſe in his extravagan- 
ces. i 

I was led into this reflection by an odd adven- 
ture which happened to me at the laſt Curragh- 
races, where I went, not through any defire, I do 
aſſure you, of laying betts, or winning thouſands, 
but at the earneſt requeſt of a friend who had long 
indulged the curioſity of ſeeing the ſport, very na- 
tural for an Jrifman, When we had arrived at 
the courſe, and had taken ſeveral turns to obſerve 
the different objects that made up this whimfical 
groupe, a figure ſuddenly darted by us, mounted 
and dreſſed in all the elegance of thoſe polite gen- 
try who come to ſhow you they have a little mo- 
ney, and rather than pay their juſt debts at home, 
generouſly come abroad to beſtow it on gamblers 


Cd 


and pickpockets. As I had not an opportunity of 


viewing his face till his return, I gently walked _ 
after him, and met him as he came back, when, 
to my no ſmall ſurpriſe, I beheld, in this gay 
Narciſſus, the viſage of Jack Varniſb, an humble 
vender of prints. Diſguſted at the fight, I pul- 
led my friend by the ſleeve, preſſed him to return 
home, telling him, all the way, that T was ſoen- 
raged at the fellow's impudence, I was reſolved 
never to Jay out another. penny with him. 4 
Mr. Varniſb may underſtand he miſtakes the 
thing quite, if he imagines horſe-racing commend- 


able in a tradeſman ; and that he who is revelling © | 


every night in the arms of a common ſtrumpet 
(though bleſſed with an indulgent wife) when he 
ought to be minding his buſineſs, will never thrive 

ol. V. H | "3:5" "I 


1 
in this world. He will find himſelf ſoon miſtaken 
his finances decreaſe, his friends ſhun him, cuſto- 
mers fall off, and himſelf thrown into a Goal. {[ 
would earneſtly recommend this adage to every me- 
chanic in Dublin, Keep your ſhop and your 
« ſhop will keep you.” A ffrict obſervance of 
theſe words will, I am ſure, in time, gain them 
eſtates. Induſtry is the road to wealth, and ho- 
neſty to happineſs; and he who ſtrenuouſly en. 
deavours to purſue them both, may never fear the 
critic's laſh, or the ſharp cries of penuty and want. 


1 


Adverſity. 


O more lov'd partner of my ſoul, 
At diſappointments grieve, 
Can flowing tears our fate controul, 
Or ſighs our woes relieve. 
Adverſity is virtues ſchool, 
To thoſe who right diſcern, 
Let us obſerve each painful rule, 
And each hard leſſon learn. 
When wintry clouds obſcure the ſky, 
And heaven and earth deform, 
If fixt the ſtrong foundation lie, 
The caſtle braves the ſtorm. 
Thus fixt on faiths unfailing rock, 
Let us endure a while, 
Misfortunes rude impetuous ſhock, 
And glory in our toil. 
Ill fortune cannot always laſt, 
Or tho? it ſhould remain, 
Yet we each painful moment haſte, 
A better world to gain, 


Where 
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Where calumny no more ſhall wound, 
Nor faithleſs friends deftroy, 
Where innocence and truth are crown'd, 
With never fading joy : 
Shall ignorance of good and ill 
Dare to direct th' eternal will; 
Seek virtue ; and of that poſſeſt, 
To providence reſign the reſt, _—— 


Contentment is the precious jewel of human 
liſe; and the way to attain it is the ſurmounting of 
difficulties ; curbing vicious inclinations and paſ- 


ſions ; in overcoming temptations and bearing in- 
juries. 


One week's extremity may teach us more, 

Than long proſperity had done before: 

Death is forgotten in our eaſy ſtate, 

But troubles mind us of our final fate: 

The doing ill, affects us not with fears, 

But ſuffering ill, brings ſorrow, woe, and tears. 


Who is he among the children of the earth, that 
repines at the power of the wicked ; and who is 
he, that would change the lot of the righteous. - 
He who has appointed to each his portion, is God 
the omniſcient and the Almighty who fills eternity, 
and whoſe exiſtence is from himſelf! but he who 
murmurs, is man, who yeſterday was not, and 
to-morrow ſhall be forgotten: Let him liſten in fi- 
lence to the voice of knowledge, and hide the 
bluſhes of confuſion in the duſt. Human 
nature is not ſo miſerable, as that we ſhould be al- 
ways melancholy; nor ſo happy as that we ſhould 
be always merry. A man ſhould not live as if 
there was no God in the world, nor, at the ſame 
time, as if there were no men in it. The cheer- 
ful ſons of mirth fancy that happineſs is ſeated on 


the pleaſant ſummit of true wit; while the ſerious 
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and recluſe ſeek it only in the depth of gloom. 


Now there is nothing more talk'd of, and leſs 
underſtood, than the buſineſs of a , happy life : 
Every one is panting after ſomething that in his 
eſtimation, is true happineſs ; but like men in the 
dark, we ſtumble over the very thing we are in 
ſearch of. This great miſtake occaſioned the fol- 
lowing lines. J ; 


bagels : our being's end and aim! 
Good pleaſure, eaſe, content, whate'er thy. 


name; 

That, n which ſtill prompts the eternal 
ww 

For which we bear to live, nor fear to die: 

Which ſtill ſo near us, yet beyond us lies: 

O'erlook'd, ſeen double, by the fool and wile. 

Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt below, 

Say in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow; 

Fair op'ning to ſome courts propitious ſhrine ; 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine; 

'Twin'd, with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield; 

Or reap'd in fruitful harveſts of the field. 

The happieſt man that ever breath'd on earth, 


- With all the glories of eſtate and birth, 


Had yet ſome anxious cares to make him kyow 

No grandeur was above the reach of wo. 

To be from all things that diſquiet free, 

Is not conſiſtent with humanity, Fir yh | 

Youth wit and beauty, are ſuch charming things. 
O'er which if affluence ſpreads her gaudy wings, 


We think the perſon, who-enjoysſo much, 


No care can move, and no affliction tuch. 


Yet could we but ſome ſecret method find 

'To view the dark receſſes of the mind, | 
We there might ſee the hidden ſeeds of ſtriſe, 
And woes in embrio rip'ning into life; | 
How ſome fierce luſt, or boiſt rqus paſſian, fille 
The labauring ſpirit with prolific ills, EE 
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Pride, envy or revenge, diſtract his ſoul, 
And all right. reaſon's God - like powers controul. 
But if ſhe muſt not be allowed to [way ; 
Tho' all without appears ſerene and gay. 
A canck'rous venom on the vitals preys, 
And poiſons all the comforts of his days. 
External pomp, and viſible ſucceſs, 
Sometimes contribute to our happineſs ; 
But that which makes it genuine refin'd, 
Is a good conſcience, and a ſoul refign'd : 
Then to whatever end afftitions ſent, 
To try our virtues, or for paniſhment, 
We bear it calmly, tho' a pond'rous woe, 
And ſtill adore the hand that gives the blow. 
For in misfortunes this advantage lies, 
They make us humble, and they make as wiſe, 
And he that can acquire ſuch virtues, gains 
An ample recompence for all his pains. 
Too ſoft careſſes of a proſperous ſtate 
The pious fervours of the ſoul abate ; 
Tempt to luxurieus eaſe our carelefs days, 
And gloomy vapours round the fpirits raiſe : 
Thus lulFd into a fleep, we doſing lie, 
And find our ruin in fecurity ; | 
Unleſs ſome forrow comes to our relief, 
And breaks the inchantment by a timely grief. 
But as we are allow'd, to cheer our fight, 
In blackeſt days, fome glimmerings of light ; 
So in the moſt dejected hours we may, 
The ſecret pleaſure have, to weep and pray. 
And thoſe requeſts, the ſpeedieſt paſſage find 

To heaven, which flow from an afflifted mind: 
And while to him we open our diftreſs, We 
Our pains grow lighter, and our forrows lefs. 
The fineſt muſick of the grove, we owe 
To mourning Philome!”s harmonious woe; 


And while her grief's in charming notes expreſt, 


A thorny brambte r her tender breaſt ; 
3 . 
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Angelic forms and happy ſpirits are 
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In warbling melody ſhe ſpends the night, 
And moves at once compaſſion and delight. 
No choice had e' er ſo happy an event, 
But he that made it did that choice repent. 
So weak's our judgment, and ſo ſhort's our ſight, 
We cannot level our own wiſhes right: 


And if ſometimes we make a wiſe advance, 


T' our ſelves we little owe, but much to chance. 
So that when providence for fecret ends, 
Corroding cares or ſharp affliction ſends, 

We muſt conclude it beſt it ſhould be ſo, 

And not deſponding or impatient grow. 

For he that will his confidence remove, 

From boundleſs wiſdom and eternal love, 

To place it on himſelf, or human aid, 


Will meet thoſe woes he labours to evade. 


But in the keeneſt agonies of grief, | 
Content's a cordial that till gives relief. 
Heaven is not always angry when he ſtrikes, 

But moſt chaſtiſes them whom moſt he likes; 
And if with humble ſpirits they complain, 
Relieves the anguiſh, or rewards the pain. 

None live in this tumultuous ſtate of things, 
Where every morning ſome new trouble brings; 
But bold inquietudes will break his reſt, 

And gloomy thoughts diſturb his anxious breaſt. 


Above the malice of perplexing care: 
But that's a bleſſing too ſublime, too high 
For thoſe that bend beneath mortality. 
If in the body there is but one part 
Subject to pain, and ſenſible of ſmart, 
And but one paſſion could torment the mind, 
That part that paſſion buſy fate would find ; 
But ſince infirmities in both abound, 

Snce ſorrow both ſo many ways can wound, 
Tis not ſo great a wonder that we grieve 
Sometimes, as tis a miracle we live,—— 


Can 
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Can you, oh man ! (the gift you don't poſſeſs) 
Direct me to that phantom, happineſs ; 

Sbew me my guardian angel, fay my muſe, 
Where comforts met, or what retreat I'll chuſe ;. 
Point out the foreſt, grove, or dreary wilds, 
Where monſters den, or the hoarſe raven builds; 
Or, if you will permit a kinder wiſh, 
Direct me where the linnet and the troſh, 

Vie with their ſpecies ; huſh the PHilomel, 

And call on eccho from the neighbouring vale, 
Where zephyrs ſmoothly whiſper, in a breeze, 
All nature's bleſſings, thro' the verdant trees; 
Beneath the chequer'd hedge, at noon-tides heat, 
With primroſe pillow, on a violet ſeat, 

Enjoy the murmurs of a neighbouring ſtream, 

Till lumbering ] poſſeſs it all in dream; 
Awake in raptures, and again enjoy - | 

That peace which dreaming often doth deftroy. 
Not theſe, my muſe, I only would poſſeſs, 

But a far more tranſcendent happineſs : 

A calm retreat, where all united are | 

In the embraces of a virtuous fair, | 
Who ſooths and ſtruggles with the cares of life, 
And renders ſoft that dreadful name, a wife. 

Such grant me, heaven, to thy choice I leave, 

Or that, or theſe, a Coffin and a grave. 

If that you give, my ſentiments and voice, 5 
Go hand in hand, and this ſhould be my Choice. 


6 —_— 


* 


Remarkable inſtances of ſudden Death. ' 


W H O will not ſtand upon his guard againſt 
the efforts of death, that threaten us every - 
hour, who has appointed no time when he intends + 
to meet us, he creeps, flies. leaps upon us, with a a 
ſwift motion, a ſtealing peace, frequently without 
any ſigns before hand, ſo that there is nothing ſafe 
from his clutches. No man knows the time of his 
4 death, 


| 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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death, any more than the manner of it, or mears 
by which it ſhall be brought about. Our breath is 


_ . inGod's hands, Dar. =p 23. no man hath a leaſe of 


his eatthly tabernacle, but_is tenant at will to his 
great landlord ; who knows when he ſhall die, or 
how; whether a natural death, or a violent one; 
to how many thouſand unforeſeen accidents are 


men ſubje&t ; not only ſwords and axes may diſ- 


patch them, but God can commiſſion inſets, and 
vermin to be the executioners of his juſtice upon 
them, and who doth not carry the principles of his 
own diſſolution perpetually with him ; death lies in 
ambuſh in every vein, in every member, and none 
know when it may aſſault them, It doth not al. 


ways warn before it ſtrikes, if ſome diſeaſes are te- 


dious, others are acute and leſs lingring,and ſome are 
as quick as lightning, kill in an inftant. Men may 
be well in one minute, and dead in the next. God 


- ſhoots his arrows at them, they are ſuddenly woun- 


ded, P/alm Ixiv. 7. How many are taken away 
not only in the midit of their days, but in the midſt 
of their fins ; the luſting Vraelites with the fleſh 
between their teeth, Numbers 11. 33. Julian, with 
blaſphemy in his mouth; and how many f: equent- 
ly with the wine in their heads ; in ſuch caſes what 
place, what time for repentance, for ſeeking it, for 
uſing means to attain it, when they have not room 
for A much as a thought of it. Hearty and mer- 
ry was Targuin, when he was choaked with a fiſh- 
bone, healthy alſo was Fabius, when a little hair 


that he ſwallowed with his milk, cut the thread of 
bis life. A Weezel bit Ariſtides, and he immedi- 


ately expired. The father of Cuſar, roſe well out 


of his bed, and while he was putting on his ſhoes 


he breathed his lat. The Rhodiar ambaſſador had 
leaded his cauſe in the ſenate even to. admiration, 
t expired going over the threſhold of the court- 


- Houſe. A grape-ſtone killed Anacreos the poet, and 
Lucian writes, Sophecles allo, Lucia the * 


* 
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- of Marcus Aurelius, died with a little prick of a 
needle. The breath of many is in haſte, and unex- 
pected joy expels it. As we find it happened to 
Chilo the Lacedemonian, and Diagores of Rhodes, who 
embracing their ſons who had been victors at the 
olympick games, at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
place preſently expired. Mephibeſbeth the ſon of 
Saul, was ſlain by — wh 2 as he was ſlee- 
ing at noon upon his bed. Tulco King of Teruſa- 
= as he . a hare, fell from his horſe, 


and was trampled to death by his hoof, and ſo gave 


up the ghoſt, Tofias, of all the kings of Judah, 
( David exceptea) ior piety and liberality the chief; 
was unexpectedly wounded with an arrow, and died 


in his camp. The holy Ludevicus in the fifty ſeventh 


year of his age. upon the African ſhore, in the midft 
of his army, the peſtilence there raging, died of the 
diſtemper. Egillus king of the Goths, a moſt excel- 


lent prince, was killed by a mad bull. Malcolm 


the firſt king of Scotland, after many examples of 
juſtice, while he was taking cognizance of the actions 
of his ſubjects, by night was on a ſudden ſuffocated. 
Have not many gone well to bed, that have been 
found dead in the morning. Of neceſſity the ſoul 
ought to ſtand upon it's guard. Charles the VIII. 
king of France having concluded a marriage between 


his daughter Magdalene and Ladiſſaus, king of Bohe- © 


mia, while the bride with great pomp was conveyed 
towards her intended huſband, he was taken ſud. 
denly with ſickneſs and died. In the year 1559. 
Henry the ſecond, king of France, was flain in the 
midſt of his paſtimes and triumphs, and in publick 


joy of the people. For while he celebrated the 


nuptials of his daughter at Paris, in a tilting, the 

ſplinter of a broken lance, flew with ſuch violence, 

and pierced his eye, that he died immediately, In 

the year 1491. ' Alpbonſus the ſon of John the ſe - 

cond, king of Portugal, . about ftxteen 79 
« p Lot - 5 . - - 0 
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of age, a prince of great hopes and wit, took ta 
wife Jabella the daughter of Ferdinand king of 
Spain, whoſe dowry was the ample inheritance of 
her fathers kingdoms, The nuptials were celebra- 
ted with great preparations ; plays, running, racing,. 
tilting, banquets. So much plenty, ſo much luxu- 
ry, that the horſe-boys and ſlaves gliſtered with tiſ- 
ſue. But O immenſe grief! hardly the ſeventh. 
month had paſſed, when the young prince, ſporting 
a horſe-back, was. thrown from his horſe to the. 
ground, fo that his ſkull was broken, and he woun- 
ded to death. He was carried to a fiſher's houſe, 
ſcarce big enough to contain him and two of his fol- 
lowers ; there he lay upon a bed of ſtraw, and ex- 
pired. The king flies thither, with the queen his 
mother, there they behold the miſerable ſpectacle: 
their pomp turn'd into lamentation.; the growing. 
youth of their ſon, his virtues, wealth, like flowers, 
on a ſudden diſrob'd by the north-winds blaſt, and. 
all to be buried in a miſerable grave. O the ſudden. 
whirl-winds of human affairs! O moſt precipitate 
fall of the moſt conſtant things. But this ſudden. 
fate is common, as well to the good as to the bad; 
neither does it argue an unhappy condition of the: 
ſou], unleſs any perſon in the act of burning impie- 
ty, feel himſelf ſtruck with. the dart of divine ven- 
geance. Such was the exit of Dathan and Abiram,, 
whom the gaping earth miſerably ſwallowed up, ob- 
ſtinate in their rebellion againſt Maſes. Such was the 
end of thoſe ſoldiers, whom for their irretverence to 
Elijah, heaven conſumed with balls of fire, c. So. 
many pores of the body, ſo many little doors for 
death. Death does not ſhew himſelf always near, 
yet is he always at hand. What is more ſtupid than 
to wonder that ſhould fall out at any time, which, 
may happen every day. Our limits are determined 
Where the inexorable neceſſity of fate has fix d them. 
But none of us knows how near they are prefixed. 
So therefore let us form our minds, as if we were 
| 5 3 as 
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at the utmoſt, extremity. A ſadden death is not al- 
ways a judgment unto thoſe who are taken out of an 
evil world: It may be a mercy to them, and a war- 
ning to others. Many of whom the world was not 
worthy, have been ſo removed out of it. The 
following affair happened at Hinckley in Warwick- 
Hire. One Wright a brick-maker in that town, 
with a young fellow his ſervant, being employed to 
fink a well there, had proceeded to the depth of a- 
bout ſeven yards, at which time Vrigbt himſelf on- 
ly being in (with a rope fixed to/him in the uſual 
manner) and wanting more help, ordered his ſer- 
vant to come down alſo ; who thinking it too dan- 
gerous, at firſt refuſed it; but the maſter perſiſting in 
his command, the young fellow at length complied, 
juſt as he had reach'd the bottom, the earth fell in up- 
on them and ſmothered Wright; the young fellow 
was only covered up to his arms ; aſſiſtance being at. 
hand, propoſed to fix a rope to him, and wind him up. 
by the windlaſs, but this he rejected, telling them he 
ſtuck ſo faſt, that an attempt of that kind would. 
pull him limb from limb, and begged them to endea- 
vour to give him ſome relief by digging the earth a- 
way with ſpades; when at that inftant another fall of. 
earth happened, which put an end to his life, No- 
vember 24, 1759. 


— 


Of the ſudden death of Mr. — 2 UNIE 
as it was related to me by Mr, J-— "NY 
1 who went 10 viſit bim, in 1752. 


M 1 going to his houſe aſk'd his ſervant- 
maid how he was, he being in the next room 
heard him, and faid is that Zach, deſiring him to walk 
in, and when he was entred he aſk'd him if he would 
give him a quart ; to which Mr. Y-— anſwered he 
had no money, (not having art inclination to drink) 
or that his friend ſhould drink, to which the other 
ſeid, you lye, and that he would ſpend a penny 
with 
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with him, and that there was a penny on one of 
the chairs, the ſervant- maid was call'd to go for a 
quart of ale, when ſhe came in and getting her 
meſſage, ſaid, indeed Sir, it will not be good for you, 
at which he was angry, and ſwearing an oath laid 
you B-—h ſure I don't drink ſo much; ſhe went 
for the ale, in which time he took a chink, and 
throwing up ſome blood in his hand ſaid, I think 
here is blood, he took another chink, in which time 
the maid brought in the quart of ale, in the ſecond 
ehink he threw up ſo much blood, that he immedi- 
ately expired, and that very ale that was brought 
in for him to drink part of, was drank by the wo- 
man that waſh'd and firetch'd him. . 


3 He was remark'd to be a taker of drams. 


Our life is a warſare, and this world a place 
of miſeriet, wherein the greatelt garlands are allot- 
led to them who ſuſtain the greateſt labours ; for by 
the ſmart of our ſtripes is augmented the glory of 


our reward. 
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Friend on material particulars. 


as times of joy and feſtivity, and that ſeaſon in 
which moſt ranks of people unbend their minds 
from the ſevere attention to their ſeveral employ- 
ments and profeſſions, by mutually enjoying ſocial 

© happineſs; and this, when conducted with deco- 
rum, and under the reſtrictions becoming our rea- 
ſonable character, is a manly and truly-rational 
pleaſure, and is ſo woven with our very make and 
| 8 com. 
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conſtitution, that it may not be improper to oppoſe 


it to the many contrary princip'es of ſelfiſhneſs and 
rancour, which are but too predominant in many of 
onr ſpecies. And more particularly amiable and 
Yraiſe-worthy is ſuch a conduct, when joy and com- 
fort are diffuſed by perſons in affluence and abun- 
dance, to the deſerving poor and neceſſitous. 
And here, I think, I may be allowed to indulge 
my ſelf in a pleaſing reflection, which every Iriſh- 
man may make, on the natural diſpoſition of his 
countrymen to his hoſpitable conduct; ard I can- 
not be accuſed of partiality, in aſſerting, that the 
natural genius of the Iriſh nation is as much ineli- 
ned to reliſh ſocial happineſs, and diffuſe it to the 
lower claſs, by benevolence and hoſpitality, as it 
is averſe to the contrary vices of ſelfiſhneſs and ill- 
nature. | | 
But though this ſeaſon is generally allotted to the 
oayer ſcenes, the graver topics ſhould ſometimes 
accompany them. The ſubject of mortality can« 
not fail, at certain periods, to enter into the mouths = 
of the moſt ſprightly and thoughtleſs, though it 
may eſcape their hearts ; and the many companies 
they have been probably accuſtomed, through a 
long, uninterrupted courſe of years, to aſſemble 
with on this returning ſeaſon, now broken and 
diminiſhed by the all-ecnquering hand of death, 
can't eſcape the notice of the parties immediate 
eoncerned. How many of the beauteous forms, 
that uſed to be the admiration of all, and perhaps 
the envy of not a few, now become loathſome 
to every ſenſe ! The man of wit is filent ! The ge- 
nius, who ſoared to the utmoſt bounds of Nature, is 
now confined to the darkſome grave, and covered 
with the cold earth ! and he who ſcattered bleſſings 
on all around him, is become as loathſome a ſpec- 
tacle as the moſt uſele or hurtful of his ſpecies ! 
and it is far from an unſeaſonable reflection to con- 
ider what may be the iſſue of the preſent year: 
2 
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We cannot ſuppoſe that the dart of death is at all 


blunted by the many boſoms it has pierced, and we 
know we are compoſed of the ſame peneirable ma- 
terials with our fellow-mortals, and are alike lia- 
ble with them, both to death and the many dread- 
ful evils that await the living. 

Wich theſe and ſuch reflections, I laſt night ſunk. 
to ſleep, when Fancy, who is ever on the wing, 
. ſupplied me with the following viſion. Methought 
I was traverſing an opulent city; on all ſides mirth. 
and gaiety ſeemed to reign, I ſoon caught the 
generaljoy, and wandered with pleaſure and de- 
light, from one circle to another; and being deſi- 
rous to know the cauſe of all that apparent ſatisfac- 
tion, was informed, that it was the commencement, 
af a new year, which it was cuſtomary to uſher it 
with ſuch- like demonſtrations of joy. 

Having for ſome time ſauntered in this pleaſing 
crowd, | at length arrived at a ſolitary walk, where 
every one | met carried in his appearance ſome- 
thing reverend and commanding reſpect. I had 
not gone far, before I was accoſted by a venerable 
perſonage. © My fon, ſays he. you ſeem by 
your countenance, as though gladneſs filled your 
breaſt, and I am at no loſs to gueſs the cauſe,” I 


replied, © Venerable father, you are not deceived ; 


and indeed, I ſhould be guilty of a very unfriendly. 
diſpoſition to behold: the mirth and chearfulneſs of 
my fellow-creatures without partaking-of their hap- 
pineſs.” He rejoined, © Your reaſoning is juſt; nor 
would I attempt to deprive you of your preſent 
ſatisfaction. My name is experience, and this 
walk is contemplation, If you will reſign yourſelf 


to my guidance, I will teach you properly to 
weigh terreſtrial happineſs.” I readily accepted his 
offer, allured by the knowing abilities of my Guide, 


and was conducted by him to gfe ſpot I had juſt left ; 


but there I beheld the ſcene very much changed. 
| now” 
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t now perceived. ſcattered among the-chearfu? 
and gay, many melancholy and dejected perſons, 
on whoſe faces meagre want, keen remorſe, and. 
the moſt lively forrow, were ſtrongly painted, E 
was ſtruck with theſe ſpectacles of grief, and tur- 


ning to my guide, ſaid, | had much rather have 


continued in my error, if it is one, than to be con- 


vinced of a truth, which I am afraid, will yield 
me very little ſatisfaction. The ſage ſmiling, ſaid, 


* it is the common folly of your age to chuſe the 
pleaſant, though it be the wrong way; but it is the 
part of wiſdom ard experience to inform you, that 
truth is worth the purchaſe, though it ſeems unplea- 


ſant. Knowthen continues he, that the preſent 


ſcene is not deſigned to hurt but benefit you; at- 
tend and. be wiſe.” + | 

** Behold, ſcattered up and down among the bu- 
ſy multitudes, many of the very people who be- 
fore appeared fo gay and pleaſant : the year, which 


they uſhered in with all demonſtrations of joy is not 


yet concluded ; notwithſtanding, behold yonder. 
man, who at the commencement thereof, was opu- 


lent and wealthy; ſee him pale and thoughtful, - 
and carrying all the appearance of the deepeſt diſ- 


treſs ; that wealth, which before created his chear- 
fulneſs ; now occaſions his pain, by the loſs of it; 


bis fortune was then great, and he unwary ; he 


ventured his all upon a die, which deceived him, 


and made him the miſerable wretch he now ap- 


pears. Obſerve another equally unhappy, whoſe 


vice was ſtill more unpardonable, becauſe to place 
confidence in gold is idolatry ; a perſon of this 
caſt is a mere canker-worm in fociety ; who unmo- 
ved, can behold the tears of poverty and want. 
Mark his fate ! ſhipwreck deſpoils him of his trea- 
{ure ; and the wealth, he had been years in accu- 
mulating, ſunk in a ſtorm. View him a miſerable 
wanderer; a ſtranger to internal peace, as * | 
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had no part in his dealings, wherefore he pines 
unpitied, and fighs without redreſs,” 

V On the other hand is a female mourner, ſeeking 
fome ſolitude to breathe out her troubles in : the 
beginning of the year made her a happy bride ; 
the concluſion, a diſconſolate widow. But conti- 
nues my inſtructor, I ſhould rend your heart with 
pity, were to point out all that variety of diſtreſs 
which Death produces in the world ; the unavai- 
ling cries of helpleſs orphans, the melting griefs of 
tender widows, the groans of parents, and the 
| fighs of friends; and tho' theſe are great and hea- 
vy, and ſufficient to move every tender ſentiment 
in Natute, yet they are not all the inlets to unhap · 
pineſs ; an inſtance of which is yonder madman, 
who lately was riſen to the utmoſt height of joy by 
a ſudden, unexpected affluence of fortune; the 
weak powers of reaion could not ſupport the ſtrong 
impreſſion it made upon him, and he is now an 
object of pity and horror to all that behold him, 
See, on the other hand, that perſon walking pen- 
five and alone; on every feature the ſtrongeſt linea- 
ments of deſpair are painted.“ Alas! cried J, 
that very man I faw, a while ago, one of the moſt 
gay and joyous creatures in the whole company.” 
„Ah, replies my monitor, to that height of mirth 
and gaiety he owes his preſent miſery. He then li- 
ved in riot and profufion ; has now conſumed his 
fortune, and this moment is agitated with the moſt 
. diſtreſſing doubts, whether he ſhould employ his 
piſtol to extort his neighbour's property, or to fi- 
niſh his miſerable life. Alas! cried I, I can 
bear no more, if theſe are the proſpects you enter- 
tain me with, let me look only on the joyous throng 
and conceal thoſe miſerable objects from my view. 
© Miſtaken youth! replied my guide; are you 
not yet made ſenſible of your error! Learn fiom 
this picture of human life to conſider it as a che- 
quered ſtate; let not the ideas you form of _ 
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proſperity and ſucceſs, at your en „ ince on life, 
de too ſanguine or eſevated; learn to enjoy the pre- 
ſent, without any anxious diſquietude about the 
future : and take care that you do not bring your- 
ſelf intothe number of the wretched, by your own 
folly and imprudence; and when adverſity lays her 
iron hand upon you, learn to bear it with a calm, 
compuſure and ny of mind ; enjoy the plea- 
ſures of ſocial life, and friendly intercourſe with the 
deſerving and experienced; learn to compaſſionate 
and pity the diſtreſſed and afflited, and endea- 
vour to extract all the advantage you can both 
from the joyous and grievous occurrences of life.” 
Having thus ſpoke, the form vaniſhed, the proſ- 


pect was no more, and I found myſelf encircled in 
the ſhades of night. 


On Death. | 


E A TH thou leveller of all mankind ; what 
art thou ? Why do we call thee our foe, and 
why is thy form painted to us ſo frightful ? Come 


near; | would hold conference with thee ; I muſt 


better acquainted with thee : Thou doſt not ap- 

ar to me ſo dreadful ; come nearer ſtill; the clo- 

rI view thee, the better I like thee : Surely thou 
haſt been greatly miſrepreſented ; and mankind 
have been much miſtaken in thee: In what art 
thou our foe ; and of what good doſt thou bereave 
us ? Let us (the childen of care, and bubbles of 
vanity) throw aſide our unjuſt prejudices, and for 
oncejudge with candour and impartiality. Should 
we call thee foe, O Death, for putting an end to 
this life, in which no mortal ever yet was happy? 
born, as we are into this world for trouble, as ſure 
as 
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as to breathe *.e air, or ſee the light of it; can we 
cail thee foe, for delivering us out of it? What is 
this life, which thou depriveſt us of, but a reſtleſs 
melancholy dream ; a dream full of cares, inquie- 
tudes, pains, follies, and diſappointments: And 
can we call thee foe, for putting an end to ſuch 
a diſtempered dream ? | 

We miſerable mortals come crying into the 
world, and go weeping out of it, and from the 
cradle to the coflia are always bewailing ſome 
want; pining after ſomething unpoſſeſſed, labouring 
under ſome pain, lamenting ſome loſs, or mournin 
for ſome misfortune ; and can we call thee O Death, 
our enemy, for finiſhing a life like this? A life in 
which there is no poſſibility of obtaining any per- 
manent happineſs, would not be bearable without 
the door of hope, which thou, O Death, Kindly 
openeſt to us? The life of man is at moſt but a 
ſhadow ; and he can hardly be ſaid, with truth to 
exiſt at all : For during his ſhort continuance here, 
is not his body, as well as mind, perpetually chan- 
ging! And fince he cannot be truly ſaid to be the 
ame creature for a ſingle hour, how can he be ſaid 
to exiſt at all. Does not every day produce, 
though imperceptibly, ſome difference in him; and 
does not age, like the ſhadow on the dial, creep up- 
on him ? And as he is never the ſame creature, but 
continually changing, ſo his notions of happineſs 
change alſo with him, and that, which he yeſterday 
embraced with joy and pleaſure, ſhall to-day give 
him grief and pain; and thus, man (the ſon ef care 
and ſorrow) eagerly purſues after that happineſs, he 
can never hold; for as ſoon as he comes near enough 
to blow open the deluſion it burſts ; and thus he 
continues his purſuit from one phantom to another, 
'till time, by whitenjng his hairs, furrowing his 
face, and ftealing his teeth away, gives him war- 

ning that thou, O Death, his beſt friend, art ap- 
8 +. proach: 
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proaching near to put an end to ſuch reſtleſs de 


luſion, and all his cares, pains, and perplexities 


Ought we not therefore to call thee our friend, - 
Death, was it only for thy putting a period to a lite 


of ſuch mifery ? But when we further conſider, Thou 
deſtroyeſt only the earthly chains, with which weare 
ſhackled, and ſetteſt us free from ſuch vile ſlavery, 
ſhould we not call thee our great deliverer ? When 


we conſider, Thou breakeſt our carnal bondage, and 
giveſt the impriſoned ſpirit perſect liberty; that 


thou finiſheſt a life of infelicity, and openell to us the 
doors of immortal happineſs, ſhould we not call 
thee by ſome kinder name, than friend ? 

Thou weareſt, O Death a frightful form, leſt mor- 
| tals ſhould be too much enamoured with thee, and 


defire to embrace thee too abruptly ; but thoſe, who 


view thee cloſely, can diſcover, under the hideous 


maſk, the blooming beauties of eternal youth: 
Therefore, O Death, whenever thou haſt a mind 


to viſit me, come, and I'll bid thee hearty wel- 


come. B. 8. 


. 
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Contemplatious on the wonderful works of 
"KY God, &c . . 


N fair weather, when our hearts is cheered and 


we feel that exaltation of ſpirits which reſults from 
light and warmth, joined with a beautiful proſpect 
of nature, we may think our ſelves as plac'd by the: 
hand of God in the midſt of an ample theatre, in 
which the ſun, moon, and ſtars, the fruits a'ſo 
and vegetables of the earth, perpetually changing 
their poſitions, or their aſpects, exhibit an elegant 
entertainment to the underſtanding, as well as to 
the eye. Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, 
the painted bow, and the glaring Comets, are De- 
| Cora 
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corations of this mighty Theatre. And the ſable 
Hemiſphere ſtudded with ſpangles, the blue vault 
at noon, the glorious gildings and rich colours in 
the Horizon, we may look on as ſo many ſucceſſive 
ſcenes. When we conſider things in this light we 
may think it an impiety to have no attention to the 
courſe of nature, and the revolutions of the heaven- 
ly bodies. To be regardleſs of thoſe Phenomena's 
that are placed within our view, on purpoſe to en- 
tertain our faculties, and difplay the wiſdom and 


wer of their creator, is an affront to Providence. 


| few are there who attend to the beauties of 
nature, its artificial ftruQure, and thoſe admirable 
machines, whereby the paſſions of the learned are 

ratefully agitated, and his ſoul affeged with the 
cet emotions of joy and ſurprize. How many 
are there in the world, who are ignorant that they 
have all this while lived on a Planet; that-the Sun 


is ſeveral thouſand times bigger than the earth; 


and that there are other worlds within our view, 


eater and more glorious than our own: But fays 
ome illiterate — I enjoy the world, and leave 
others to contemplate it, yes, you eat and drink, 
and run about upon it, that is you enjoy it as a 


Brute, but to enjoy it as a rational being is to know it, 


to be ſenfible of its greatneſs and beauty, to be de- 
lighted with its harmony, and by theſe reſtections 
to abtain juſt ſentiments of . the almighty mind that 
framed it. The man, who unembarraſſed with 
vulgar cares, leiſurely attends to the contemplati- 
on of things in heaven, and on earth, and obſerves 
the laws by which they are governed, hath ſecured 
to himſelf an eaſy and convenient ſeat, where he 
beholds with pleaſure all that paſſes on the ſtage of 
of nature. While thoſe-about him are, ſome a- 
fleep, and others ſtruggling for the higheſt places, 
or turning away their eyes from the entertainment 


prepared by providence, to play their time away | 


in trifles with one another, Within this ample cir- 
| cumference 
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cumfererice of the world, the glorious lights that 
are hung on high, the meteors in the middle region, 


the various livery of the earth, and the profuſion 


of good things that diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, yield 
a proſpect that leſſens all human grandeur. But 
when we have ſeen frequent returns of the ſame 


things when we have often viewed the Heaven 
and the Earth in all their various array, our 


attention flags and our admiration ceaſes. All 
the art and magnificence in nature could not make 
us pleas'd with the ſame entertainment, which is 
frequently preſented to our view. A queſtion be- 


ing aſked, whether it were poſſible that a man 


ſhould be weary of a fortunate and healthy courſe 
of life; was anſwered thus. That the bare repeti- 
tion of the ſame objects, abſtracted from all other 
inconveniencies; was ' ſufficient to create in our 


minds a diſtaſte of the world; and that the abhor- - 


rence old men have of death, proceeds rather from 
a diſtruſt of what may follow, than from the prol- 


pect of loſing any preſent enjoyments. For (as an 


2ncient author expreſſes it) when a man has ſeen the 
viciſſitudes of night and day, winter and ſummer, 


ſpring and autumn, the returning faces of the ſeve- 


ral parts of nature, what 1s there further to de- 


tain his fancy here below. The ſpectacle indeed 


is glorious, and may bear viewing ſeveral times. 


But in a very few ſcenes of revolving years, we feel 


a ſatiety of the lame images, the mind grows im- 


patient to ſee the curtain drawn, and behold new 
ſcenes diſclos'd, and the imagination in this life - 


filled with a confus'd idea of the next. Death 
conſidered in this light, is no more than p 
from one entertainment to another. If the preſent 


objects are grown tireſome and diſtaſteful, it is in 


order to prepare our minds for a more exquiſite re- 
liſh of thoſe which are freſh and new. If the good 


things we have hitherto enjoyed are tranſient, they | 


wall 
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will be ſucceeded by thoſe which the inexhauſtible 
power of the deity will ſupply-to eternal ages. If 
the pleaſures of our preſent ſtate are blended with 
pain and uneaſineſs, our future will conſiſt of ſincere 
and unmixed delights, Bleſſed hope! the thought 
whereof turns the very imper'ections of our nature 
into occaſions of comfort and joy. But what con- 
ſolation is left ta the man who hath no hope or 
proſpe& of theſe things; view him in that part 
of life when the natural decay of his faculties 
concurs with the frequency of the ſame objects to 
make him weary of this world, when, like a man 
Who hangs upon a precipice, his preſent ſituation 
is uneaſy, and the moment that he quits his hold, 
he is ſure of ſinking into miſery, 


A City Night-piece. 


HE c'ock has ſtruck two, the expiring taper 

riſes and ſinks in the ſocket, the watch man 
forgets the hour in ſlumber, the laborious and the 
happy are at reft, and now nothing wakes but 
guilt, revelry and deſpair, The drunkard once 
more fills the deſtroying bowl, the robber walks 
his midnight round, and the ſuicide or murderer 
lifts his guilty arm againſt his own perſon. Let 
me no longer waſte the night over the paze of anti- 
quity, or the ſallies of cotemporary genius, but pur- 
{ue the ſolitary walk, where vanity, ever changing, 
but a few hours paſt, and now like a froward child, 
ſeems huſhed with her own importunities. What 
a gloom hangs all around! the dying lamp feebly - 
emits a yellow gleam, no ſound is heard but of 
the chiming clock, or the diſtant watch-dog. All 
the buſtle of human pride is forgotten, and this 
hour may well diſplay the emptineſs of human va- 
nity, There may come a time when this tempora- 


ry 
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iy ſolitude may be made continual, and the city it 
ſelf, like its inhabitants, fade away, and leave a 
deſart in its room. What.cities, as great as this, 
have once triumph'd in exiſtence, had their victo- 
ries as great as ours, joy as great and as unbounded 
as we, and with ſhort-ſighted preſumption, promi- 
ſed themſelves immor:ality. Poſterity can hardly 
trace the ſituation of ſome. The ſorrowtul travel- 
ler wanders over the awful ruins of others, and as 
he beholds, he learns wildom, and feels the tranſi- 
ence of every worldly poſſeſſion. Here ſtood their 
citadel, but now grown over with weeds; there 
their ſenate-houſe, but now the haunt of evety 
noxious reptile ; temples and theatres ſtood here, 
now only an undiſtinguiſh'd heap of ruin. They 
are fallen, for luxury and avarice firſt made them 
feeble. The rewards of ſtate were conferred on 
amuſing, and not on uſeful members of ſocisty. 
Thus true virtue languiſned, their riches and opu- 
Jence invited the plunderer, who tho” once repulſed, 
return'd again, and at laſt ſwept the defendants 
into undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction. How few appear 
in thoſe ſtreets, which but ſome few hours ago 
were crowded, and thoſe who appear no longer, 
now wear their daily maſk, nor attempt to hide 
their lewdneſs or their miſery. But who are 
theſe who make the ſtreets their couch, and 


find a ſhort repoſe from wreichedneſs at the 


doors of the opulent. Theſe are ſtrangers, wan- 
derers and orphans, whoſe circumſtances are too 


humble to expect redreſs, and their diſtreſſes too 


great even for pity. Some are without the covering 
even of rags, and others emaciated with diſeaſe ; 
the world feems to have diſclaim'd them; ſociety 
turns its back upon their diſtreſs, and has given 
them up to nakedneſs and hunger. Theſe poor ſhi- 
vering females have once ſeen happier days, and 
been flattered into beauty. They have been profti- 
tuted to the vain and luxurious villain, and are now 


turned 
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turned out to meet the ſeverity of winter in the 
ſtreets, Perhaps now lying at the doors of their 
betrayers they ſue to wretches whoſe hearts are 
inſenſible to calamity, or debauchees who may 
curſe, but will not relieve them. Poor houſcleſ; 
creatures! the world will give you reproaches, but 
will not give you relief. The ſlighteſt misfortunes, 
the moſt imaginary uneaſineſſes of the rich, are ag- 
gravated with all the power of eloquence, and en- 


age our attention, while you weep unheeded, per. 


ecuted by every ſubordinate ſpecies of tyranny, 
and finding .enmity in every law, Why was my 
heart form'd with ſo much ſenſibility ! or why was 
not my fortune adapted to its impulſe ! tenderneſs, 
without a capacity of relieving, only makes the 


heart that feels it more wretched than the object 


that ſues for aſſiſtance. But let me turn from a 
ſcene of ſuch diſtreſs to the ſanQihed hypocrite, 
who has been talking of virtue till the time of bed, 
and now ſteals out to give a looſe to his vices, un- 
der the protection of midnight; vices more attroci- 
ous, becauſe he attempts to conceal them. See how 


he pants down the dark alley, and, with haſtening 


ſteps, fears an acquaintance in every face, He has 
paſſed the whole day in company he hates, and 
now goes to prolong the night among company 
that as heartily hate him. May his vices be detec- 
ted, may the morning riſe upon his ſhame, yet vil- 


| lainy when detected, ſeldom gives up, but boldly 
adds impudence to impoſture. | 


To all ye vicious careleſs ſparks, 


Whoſe thoughts ne'er ſoar ſo high as larks; 
To you whoſe ways are bent on riot, X 
Proud to diſturb your neighbour's quiet, 


Say, to what creatures are you join'd g 
The human or the apiſh kind; 


The queſtion aſk'd and not to flatter, 


The honeſt arſwer is, the latter. 


For 


| 


[1g]. 
For nothing human ſhould be evil, 
Or do the actions of the Devil; | 
And hence a thought muſt ſure ariſe, ' 
It can be neither good nor wile, 
To talk to brutes, who men deſpiſe. 
Who break their laws, tho' good and juſt, 
For ever kicking up a duſt, 8 
By making riots in the ſtreet, 
Abuſing every one they meet. 
At home, abroad, by day or night, 
Miſchief 's forever their delight; 
No matter what, tis all a * watt... 
A fraQtur'd ſkull, or neck that's broke. 
How long, O Man, you've been abus d, 
Your ſelves and families ill us d, . 
By brutes in human ſhape, like theſe, 
Who ſenſe and virtue muſt diſpleaſe l 

Then let not ſhape and human feature 
Ever protect this monſtrous creature, 
Who, tho' like man he walks erect, 
Attend, and you'll his kind detect. 
AQtion's the man, and not the ſhape ; 
Man has two legs, fo has an Ape. 1 
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The charafter of being @ true Chriſtian, is 


38 is often matter of much ſurpriſe, that an 

reaſonable being ſhould reje& the chtiſtian ſyſ- 
tem, when fairly and truly pro to him; a ſyſ- 
tem which, as a late celebrated author expreſſes it, 
gives to virtue its ſweeteſt hopes, to impenitent 
vice its preateſt fears, and to true penitence its beſt 
conſolations ; which checks even the leaſt ap- 


4 


proaches to guilt, and ye makes thoſe allowances 


V OL. V. far 


never 
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For the infirmities of our nature, which the ftoic 
pride denied to it, but which the imperfeCtion of it 
requires“ | £10 
If a man be really virtuous and honeſt, and is 
deſirous to commend himſelf to the Deity by a ra- 
tional and ſerious conduct, it ſeems impoſſible to 
ſuppoſe, that he ſhould have any objection to that 
ſyſtem, which © gives to virtue its ſweeteſt hopes,” 
which places the duties of morality upon the firm- 
eſt and moſt extenſive foundation, and which ele- 
vates the ſoul to the nobleſt and moſt. conſiſtent 
ideas of God, and of the ſervices which are accep- 
n 1 49 
If a man be engaged in vicious purſuits, and de- 
dicated to criminal gratifications, there ſeems again 
no ſolid reaſon why he ſhould reject and oppoſe the 
chriſtian religion, and ſhroud himſelf beneath the 
dark banner of deilm or infidelity; ſince the deity 
can only be pleaſed with the deeds of the pure and 
deſerving: ſo that while a man continues in the 
— 0 of vice, he muſt diſapprove his procee- 
ings. ; FO, f 
If therefore, deſirous to obtain the Divine At- 
tention, he reſolves to alter his life, and to aban- 
don the path of guilt, what religion ſhould he em- 
brace ſo ſoon, ſo gladly, as that which ** gives to 
true penitence ifs conſolations:“ nay which alone 
n give any ſolid conſolation to penitence, aud aſ- 
Fare it undoubtedly of the pardon for which it ſo 
_ anxiouſly wiſhes ? Human reaſon, it is plain, could 
zerfectly ſatisfy. itſelf, reſpecting the willing- 
neſs of the deity to admit to pardon on repentance 
only; the heathens abundantly teſtified their per- 
ſuaſion of the contrary, by not truſting only to pe- 
nitence; ſuperadding, as was univerſally the cuſ- 
tom, ſacrifices and offerings, libations, gifts, and 
atonements of different ſorts: by which they con- 


ceived their gods were to be pleaſed; à notion 


which moſt probably they derived from tradition ; 
| ; | as 


W 

as unenlightened reaſon ſeems perfectly to diſclaim, 
or at leaſt to be an utter ſtranger to the idea.— But, 
to the exquiſite comfortof the returning penitent, the 
chriſtian religion leaves not this moſt important of 
all concerns to the fluctuation of uneaſy conjecture, 
while it eſtabliſnes his hopes upon the ſureſt baſis, 
and ſupports his repentance with the moſt unexcep- 
tionable aſſurance of its prevalence, through an 
atonement all ſufficient * well pleaſing. The vi- 
cious man, therefore, if he hath any real -under. 
ſtanding, can never, with propriety, reject Chriſti- 
anity. Since if ever he intends to repent, and no 
man living intends to die impenitent; — no religion, 
but the chriſtian, can afford him a ſolid, a rational 
ground of hope.—For, let what ſyſtem or perſuaſi- 
on ſoever be true, the ſincere profeſſor of Chriſtia- 
, nity cannot fail of his recompence ; cannot be un- 

acceptable to G O D. | 

* - Such, then, is the Chriſtian Religion, that we e- 

yen challenge the wit and malice of its enemies to 

ſay, whether it be not moſt holy and pure in its pre- 

cepts, and gives not the molt exalted thoughts of  ** 

the almighty, and the moſt abaſing opinion of our- 

ſelves ; whether it places perfection in any thin 
| leſs than reſembling him, who is all perfection, — 
| living up to the dignity of our, beings : whether its 
worſhip be not a reaſonable ſervice, adapted to tb 
ſpitjtual natufe of the omnipotent, and the mixe 
compoſition of, men; whether the goſpel terms of 
acceptance upon ſincerity, and pardon upon repen- 
tance, be not ſuited to the preſent condition of: hu- 
man, nature; apd its rewards proportioned to 
men's innate ſtrong deſires of immortality: whether _ 
nn be had out of the way it recom- 
mends of reſtraining, inordjnate gefires and ryffling 
paſſions, of following the dictates of conſcience, 
of reconciling ourſelves to God, by amendment, 
after having acted otherwiſe : and of living in de: 
5 pendance on his protection, aid and ſavour, in well 
as 1 2 doing, 
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doing; whether in the practice of univerſal juſtice, 
charity, and other focial and relative offices (all 
which are enjoined or enforced by Chriſtianity) the 
earth would not become a moſt joyful place; as it 
hath proved, through ignorance or neglect of theſe 
doctrines and motives to be the ſeat of contention, 
rapine and oppreflion ! on 

Henee it follows, that if the divine precepts of 
the chriſtian religion were truly obeyed, all the hap- 
pineſs attainable in this life would be thereby eſta - 
blihed; and to which, however, are owing (tho 
fo little practiſed) the quiet, the fecurity, the order 
that a great part of the world at preſent enjoys. 
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Of Pleaſure. 


At unwarrantable delights have an ill farewel, 
7X and deftroys thoſe that are greater; and the 
main reaſon why we have reſtraints put upon us ts, 
becauſe an unbounded liberty would undo us. Be- 
fides, pleaſure, when it is a man's chief purpoſe, 
. &difappoints itſelf; and the conſtant application to it 

* the faculty of enjoying it. It is thought there 

in more fatigue in a round of circular pleaſures, 
than in the proſecution ot buſineſs and affairs: the 
enjoyments we purſue, grow ftealer in the poſſeſſi- 
on ; and when we have run thro' them, leave us 
flat and infipid, ſpent and overlaboured. It is a 
fair inference, therefore from hence, that pleaſure 
| ean only be ſo, when purſued with moderation. 

As far as health is kept vp, and melancholy diſ- 
charged, by theſe. amuſements, they may be tole- 
rable enough within a rule. The end, therefore of 
pleafure, is to ſupport the offices of life, to relieve 
the m_— of buſineſs and to reward a regular acti- 
on; | Pleaſure and recreation of one kind or other 
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are abſolutely neceſſary to relieve dur minds and bo; 


dies from too conſtant attention and labour. la- 
deed. the uſe of wiſdom ſands in tempering our 
pleaſures. There are ſome ſo rigid, or ſo ume- 
rous; that they avoid all diverſons, and dare not 
but abandon lawfal delights, for fear of offending: 
theſe are hard tutars, if not tyrants, to themſelves, 
and whilſt they pretend a mortified: ſtrictneſs, are 
injurious to their own liberty, and to the liberaliiy 
of their maker. We ſhould learn firſt by a juſt ſur- 
vey, to know the due and lawful bounds of plea- 
ſure; and then beware either to go beyond a 
known boundary, or, in the licenſe of our deſires, 
remove it But a man ſhould not abſtain from 


the appearances of mirth and pleaſantry, for fear 


of being thought a.carnal man, or a ſpend-thrift ; 
it is entertaining wrong notions of things out of a 
ſuperſtitious fear; as if mirth was made, for repro- 
bates, and chearfulneſs of heart denied thoſe who 
are the only perſons that have a proper title to it, 
It is not the buſineſs of vittue and religion to extir- 
pate the affections of the mind, but regulate them, 
they may moderate or reſtrain, but were not deſign- 
ed to baniſh gladneſs from the heart of man. 
True religion and virtue contracts the circle of our 
pleaſures, but leaves it wide enough for her votaries 
to ex patiate in. The practice of true religion and 
virtue are, in their own nature, ſo far from exclu- 
ding all gladneſs of heart, that they are perpetual 
ſources of it. In a word, the true ſpirit of virtue 
and religion clears as well as compoſes, the ſoul ;. 
it baniſhes indeed all levity of behaviour, all vici- 
ons and diſſolute mirth; but in exchange, fills the 
mind with perpetual ſerenity, uninterrupted cheer- 
fulneſs, and an habitual inclination to pleaſe others, 
as well as to be p'eas'd in it ſelf, It men would 
live (ſaid a learned Divine) as religion requires they 
thould do, the world woald be a quiet habitation : _ 
and the true reaſon why the ſocieties of men are ſo 

3 full 
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full of tumult and diſorder, is, becauſe there is ſo 


little true religion among them ; ſo that if. it were 
not for ſome remainders of piety and virtue, which 


are ſcattered amongſt mankind, human ſociety 


would in a ſhort time, diſband and run into confu- 


ſion; the earth would become wild, and become à 
great foreſt ; and men would turn beaſts of prey one 
towards another. e ö | 


O wretched man! in what a miſt of life, 
Inclos'd with danger, and with noiſy itrife, 

He ſpends his little ſpan ! and overfeeds 

His cramm'd deſires with more than nature needs: 


For nature wiſely ſtints our appetite, - 


And craves no more than undiſturb'd delight ; 


Which minds, unmix'd with fears and cares 


obtain, 
A Soul ſerene, a body void of pain.—— 


The nimble moth around the taper plays, . 
And ſports, and flutters near the treach'rous blaze; 
Raviſh'd with joy he wings his eager flight, 
Nor dreams of ruin, in fo clear a light; 

He tempts his fate, and courts a glorious doom, 


A bright deſtruction, and a ſhining tomb. — 


A wiſe manvalues pleaſure at a very little rate, be- 
cauſe it is the bane of mind, and-often the cauſe 
of all miſery : but he values no poſſeſſion more than 
virtue, becauſe it is the fountain of all publick and 
private happineſs. A defire to excel others in vir- 
tue, is very commendable; and a delight in obtain- 
ing praiſe, d.ſerves encouragement, becauſe jt diſ- 
covers an excellent mind: but he is wicked, who 
employs his thoughts in taking pleaſure in the 
worſt of villainy. The minds of men are de- 


| poſed from their proper ſeat and ſtate by the allure- 
ments of pleaſure. It corrupts them; and there's. 
not a more deadly plague in nature than voluptu- 
| ouſneſe 
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dulneſs: whoever addicts himſelf altogether to 
pleaſures, loſes bis reaſon, and is ruin'd; and he 
that deſires to decline her charms, muſt ſtop his- 
ears, and not liſten to them, but muſt hearken to. 
and obſerve tte precepts and inſtructions of the 
Some plung'd in riot, ſeek their ſovereign good 
From tilting ſpirits, and tumultuous blood, 
With large potations reaſon's voice depreſs, 
And — 5 clamours in the deep exceſs; 
Midſt reaking fumes exhale their life away, 
Whilit.late repentance and a ſwift decay, 
Purſu ng cloſe at pleafure's lawleſs heels, 
Brings all the wocs deipairing frenzy feels, | 
When lungs decay'd, and nerves convulſive ſhake;. 
Each painful pang confirms the mad miſtake : 
Reflection then on reaſon's aid ſhall call, * 
Bid prudence prop what what folly dooms to. 
fall- - oe FR | 
Will downy, beds, or aromatic flowers, 
vequeſter'd ſhades, or aromanthine bowers, 
Blunt the keen auguiſh of a troubled breaſt, 
When guilty thoughts the ſtartled ſoul inveſt; 
Not all the riches of wide India's ſhore, 
Arabia's ſweets, or Afric's golden ſtore, 
Can eaſe a wounded ſoul ; nor eaſe the ſmart: 
By vice inflicted on a guilty heart: 
Nature and art their charms in vain beſtow ; 
"Tis innocence alone true peace can know. 
Why ſtart ye guilty thus — at every noiſe; 
Where are his tranſports fled, his home-felt- 
joys, | g | 
” OR. in vain, her notes doth muſic pow'r, 
Or fortune all her glittering favours ſhower, 
Stung with remorſe the plunderer dreads the 
weight [45 | 
Of rigorous juſtice, and avenging fate; 
For this he ſtarts if gentle Zephyrs ſhake 
The patt'ring leaves, or tremble in the crake. 
45S: 1 4 | The: 
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The toiling peaſant's breaſt no cares annoy ; 
His life is — and his labour joy; 
His guiltleſs boſom knows not to releat, 
Rich in his humble fare, and (ſweet content, 
In his lone humble cot the treaſure lies, 
Which * 4 wealth can buy, nor pomp fup- 
18. 
Grant 3 thou power divine, whoſe angle nod 
Can make the tremblipg world confefs its God. 
That guilt my honeſt heart may never ſlain, 
Nor troubled conſcience dart afliiing pain: 
Turn me, O turn me, from the path i impure, 


In thee I truſt, thy aid alone is fare, ——_— 


The wind was high; the window ſhakes, 
With ſudden ſtart the miſer wakes, 

Along the filent room he ſtalks, 

Looks back and trembles as he walks, 

Each lock and every bolt he tries, 

In every creek and corner pries, 

Then opes the cheſt with treaſure ſtor'd, 

And ſtands ia rapture o'er his hoard, 3:4 
But now with ſudden qualms poſſeſt, 208 
He wrings kis hands — beats his e 7 
By conſcience ſtung he wildly ſtares, 

And thus his guilty ſoul declares. 

Had the deep earth her ſtores confin'd,, 
This heart had known ſweet peace of mind. 
But virtue's fold, Good God, what price 
Can recompence the pangs of vice! 

O bane of good ] ſeducing ns TETS 
Can man, weak man, thy ne 
Gold baniſh'd honour from the mind, 

And only left. the name behind; 

Gold low d the world with overy in 


Sold taught the murderer's ſword to kill ; 


*Twas gold inſtructed coward hearts, 
In treach'ry's more pernicious arts: 


Who can recount the miſchiefs o'er ; 


Virtue reſides on earth no more.. 5 
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Did gold, baſe wre ch, corrupt u e z 
The fault's in thy rapacious mind. c 1) 
Recauſe my bleſſings are abus d. 
Muſt I be cenſur d, curs'd, 1 To 
Ev'n virtue's ſelf by knaves are made 

A cloak to carry on the trade: 
At power (when. lodg'd in their poſiſion): 
Grows ty ranny and rank oppreſſion. bw 
Thus when the miſer crams his cheſt, 
Gold is the canker of the breaſt. 
"I's av rice, inſolence, and pride, 
And ev'ry ſhocking viee beſide. 
But when to virtuous hands tis given, 
It bleſſes like the dews of heaven, 
Like heaven it bears che orphans cries, 
And wipes the tears from widows eyes. 
Their crimes on gold ſhall miſers lay, 
Who pawn di their ſordid : ſouls for pay 
Let Bravo's then (when blood is ipilt) 
Upbrajd the: See ond with ee | 
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Charafter f 0 Jets Rev. Doftor Fran- 


cis Wilſon, Minifter of Clondalkin and 


Prebendary of Kilmactalway ! in the Coun 


ty of Dublin. With an account of bis e- 


traordinary behaviour to me who was his 


1 Clerk for fifteen years. 
H E Rev. Dr. Francis Wilſen was born in the 


1697. He was educated in the univer- 


man could anſwer m. 75-0 nah ware to the purpoſe, 
for he was reputed a ES by all that knew him. 


He was ſome years curate of St. Anng's, and in the” 
* Ed was * to the prebend 25 
5 


year 
ſity of Dublin, where he ſat for a fellowſhip, and a 
elergy-man told me gt tho' he loſt it, no gentle- 
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KilmaZalway and vicarage of Clondalkin, by the 
late arch - biſnop King. With regard to his perſon 
he was well proportioned, neither high nor low of 
ſtature, and had a moſt amiable countenance, and 
extreamly agreeable in converſation. Such was the 
external form of this good gentleman 3 but how 
ſhall I give the reader an idea of his capacious, his 
ſoaring mind ! Alas ! the taſk far exceeds my abi- 
lities ; it requires a genius equal to his own; let it 
therefore ſuffice to ſay, that certainly his learning and 
abilities were exceeding great. His conduct and 
behaviour was truly amiable, he was always rea- 
dy to aſſiſt others, open and communicative in his 
converſation, delighting to appear chearful and in- 
nocent in company, and well knew how to accom- 
modate his behaviour to different capacities; he was 


very diligent in diſcharging his duty to his flock, 
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and I really believe no clergyman was ever better 
beloved by his pariſhioners than he, he was ſo ten- 
der hearted that he frequently ſhed tears at burying 

the — and very often in the pulpit. He labour- 
ed with great aſſiduiiy, to promote the honour of 
his maker, and to eſtabliſh the great truths of reli- 
gion, his whole delight was in doing the will of his 
great Creator, and in endeavouring to promote the 

happineſs of his fellow- creatures. He was eſteem- 
ed to be of a clear judgment in all arguments, he 
was eaſy and contented, and was extenſively cha- 
ritable, that ſuperfluity of wealth which others too 
often ſquander in riot and debauchery, he laid out 
in charitable uſes, in removing t e preſſures of in- 
digence from the breaſt of the unfortunate, and in 
comforting thoſe in affliction. He rejoiced at every 
opportunity of aſſiſting thoſe in neceſſity, or relie- 
ving merit in diſtreſs. I have ſeen ſo much of his 
goodneſs to others, and received ſo many kindneſſes 
rom him my ſelf; that I think it my duty with 
gratitude to endeavour to perpetuate his memory to 
future poſterity. He died in November 1743, and 
Was 


1 | 
was buried under the communion-table in Cn. 
| kin, I hope he now receives the full fruition of all 


his.chriſtian kindneſles in the regions of exalted 
bliſs. Amen, Amen. ; 


—— 
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The Father's advice 10 bis. Daughter. 


declare, 


\ E AR bild theſe words which briefly 11 If 


Let them not hang like jewels in thine ear, 
Bot in the ſeeret cloſet of thine heart, 

Cloſe lock 'em up that they may ne'er depart.” 
Firſt give to God the flower of thy youth, 
Take for thy guide the bleſſed word of truth, 
Adorn thyſelf with grace; prize wiſdom more 
Than ail the pearls upon the Indian ſhore. - 
Think nor to live for ever free from ſorrow, 


The man that laughs to day, may weep to· mor- 2 


roW 3. 

Nor dream of joys unmixed here below, 

The fragrant roſes on the thorns do grow: 

Scorn the:deluding world that moſt bewitches, - 

And place thy hopes on everlaſting riches ; 

Make room tor Chriſt; let not ſo baſe a gueſt + 

As earth-have any lodging in thy breaſt. 

Bad company, as deadly poiſon ſhun, 

"Thouſands thereby rg ruined and undone : 

The giddy multitude will go aſtray, | 

Turn from the broad, and chuſe the narrow way: 

Keep death and judgment, always in thine eye, . 

None's fit to live, but who are fit to die. 

Make uſe of preſent time becauſe thou muſt 

Shortly take up thy lodging in the duſt ; 

"Tis dreadful to behold the fetting fun, - 

And night approaching e er thy work be done. OT 
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Let not thy winged d ays be ſpent in-vain, 
When gone, no gold can call 'em back again. 
Stri ve to ſubdue thy fin when fuſt beginning. 
Cuſtom when once confirm'd, is ſtrangely win- 
ning; 

Be much > prayers, it is the begging trade, 

By which true chriſtians are the richeſt made; 

Of meditation get the bleſſed art, 

And often ſearch thine own deceitful heart : 

Fret not, nor envy at thy neighbour's wealth, 
Learning, preſerment, beauty, ſtrength or health; 
Abhor the lying tongue, vile fraud deteſt _ 
Plain hearted men by providence are bleſt, 

Take heed of idleneſs, that curſed nurſe + 

And mother of all vice, there's nothing worſe ; 

Fly far from pride, high hills are barren iound, - 
But the low vallies with choice fruit abound, = 
Short ſinful pleaſures and delights eſchew, 
Eternal torments ate their wages due. 

In th' race of temperance run, and always keep 

A mean in eating, drinking, and in ſleep: , 
Let modeſt filence be your chiefeſt care 
In all your converſation; and beware 
Of being over talkative, and ſhun . 

That lewd. perpetual motion of the tongue. 
The itch of ſpeaking much, and be content | 
That your diſcourſe, tho' ſhort, be pertinent: 
Nor coſtly garments wear; let men admire 
Thy perſon moſt, and not thy rich attire, 

Lay up good treaſures in thy gen' rous heart, 
Which by diſcourſe thou wiſely may'ſt impart ; 

To profit other's, holy thoughts within 11 

Will guide thy tongue, and guard thy lips from 

in, Fe e Nees 

Learn to diſtinguiſn between faithful friends, 

And fawning flatterers, who for baſer ends, 

Will ſpeak thee fair with words as ſoft as oyl, 


And make a ſhew of friendſhip to beguile. 
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The ſecrets of thy friend do not diſcloſe, 
Left by ſo doing thou reſemble thoſe; 
Whoſe ears are laking veſſels which contain 
Nothing but what's pour'd in, runs out again. 
Quickly their mouths proclaim 'em moſt unfit 
For any truſt, and that they're void of wit, 

If thou reſolve to change a ſingle life; 

And haſt a purpoſe to becom e a wife, 
Then chuſe thy hoſband not for woridly gain, 
Nor his ſweet air or ſhape, or beauty vain; 

If money draws, or thou by luſt be led, 

Expect no bleſſing on the marriage bed; 

But if the fear of God, moft excellent, 
Be thy chief end, then look for true content, 
Caſt off all needleſs and diſtruſtful care, 
A little is enough, too much a fnare. 
Our journey from the cradle to the grave 
Is ſuch as will not much proviſion crave, 
For ſuch conveniences as muſt be had, „ 
Conßde in God, who hath ſo richly clad, 55 
The fragrant meadows, with fweet filver ſhow- 

nns "_ w% | 
Sent down to nurſe the tender plants and flowers, 
He for each chirping bird. prepares a neft, 
And gives each creature that which feeds it beſt: 
To him give thanks for mercies which before 
Thou haft receiv d, and that makes way for more; 
For faults reprove thy friend before his face, 
But praife his virtues in ſome other place, 
Labour for peace, chute'to contend with none, 
Let reaſon evermore keep in the throne 
Treading fierce wrath and lawleſs paſſion down; 
Be loving, gracious, courteous and kind bis 
And thus thou ſhalt both peace and honour find; 
In this vain world; and when all conquering 

death, 5 * | 

Thy body ſhall deſtroy and ſtop thy breath, 
Upon the golden wings of faith and love 
Thy ſoul ſhall fly to paradiſe above, 


IC . 


And 


Wuheie fin and ſorrow.ſhall for ever .ccale. 


* „— — 
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And there be crow nd with endleſs joy and peace, 


Dear . Daug ber, 


IT is- a great ſatisfaction to me, to reflect on 
that dutiful behaviour, wherewith you have hither- 
to demeaned yourſelf in. compliance to my direc- 


tions, and particularly that. by your induſtry you 


have made ſuch. extraordinary improvements in 


' © thoſe neceſſary accompliſhments. of writing-and, ac- 


counts, which will always diſtinguiſh you among 
thoſe of your own ſex, and ſince learning join'd to 
virtue makes the brighteſt figure, I ſhall give „u 
a few words of advice upon that ſabject. Firſt then, 

fince religion is the great reftiner of reaſon, and 
the improver of : morality, be devout and ſteady in 

the profeſſion of it, attend conſtantly on the pub- 


lic ſervices of the church with ſerenity and even- 


neſs of temper, let your devotions be neither care- 

leſs nor affected, and that you may obtain the di- 
vine bleſſing, let this like all other duties, be free 
and unconſtrained, be watchful againſt temptati- 
ons for they ſoon fall who are not guarded with cau- 
tion; in your converſation be modeſt, courteous to 


- all, familiar with few, and intimate but with one, 
be not haughty in ſpirit, nor imperious in words, 


nor ſtiff in your deportment, be neither too reſer- 
ved, nor yet too free: hut tis more ſafe to incline 
to the former, than to the latter, never applaud 
yourſelf, nor ſeem much affected with what you 


ſay or do; in your expence be frugal and ſtudy the 


art of laying out your money, wiſely ever keeping 
a mean betwixt a niggardly thriftineſs, and a la- 
viſh profuſeneſs, and as you ſhould be always * 
: . | · 
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gal for a good end, never be generous for a bad 
one; for generoſity wrong plac'd becomes a vice, 
&c. I am your moſt affectionate father, 


A. B. 


„ 5 


he Reſolutions of 4 virtuous young Lady. 
in choice of a huſdand, Sc. 


| HAT intend to do, if it pleaſe God to 
| bring me into a married ſtate: for the choice 
of a huſband, his perſon ſhall be ſuch as T can en- 
tirely love and delight in. His humour, as near 
as | can judge, ſuitable to mine; fo that we may 
delight in each others company:. I would not have 
him haſty, nor paſſionate, no not to others. A 
competency of eſtate, ſo that we may hve, and 
not be beholding to friends, is all I defire : for I. do 
not, nor never did reckon, that the comforts of 
one's life, will, or doth conſiſt in having abundance 
of the world. I would chiefly, and above all, 
have one that doth truly fear God; not'only a 
profeſſor, but one that is ſeriouſly godly, and 
whoſe chief delight is, as near as I can judge, 
and learn by others, in the things of God. I will, 
if 1] can poſſible, have my judgment go before m 
affection, in the choice of huſband. If it pleaſe 
God my parents live to ſee me married, I will not 
entertain any diſcourſe with any that I intend to mar- 
ry, without their conſent and liking. © If Tam able 
to keep ſervants, they ſhall be, as near as I can diſj- 
cover, and by enquiring know of others, thoſe 
that truly fear God; at leaſt they ſhall be civilized, 
As for men-ſervants, if I ſhould marry a citizen, . 
I, ſhall think it my duty, to let my huſband alone 
with them; but if he doth neglect his duty to * 
Fg , z * 
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by not calling them to an account, for the ſep. 
mons they hear, reading, &c. If I can't perſuade 
him to it, Iſhall. then think I may, and muſt take 
ſome care of their ſouls. As for, maids, ['l], be- 
fore ever I hire them, tell them, they muſ go with 
me-to hear at the ſame place I do; but if they are 
joined with any others, then I' let them go ſome- 
times there, and ſometimes with me. They ſhall 
give an account of what they hear, until the affairs 
of my ſamily are ſuch that I can't do it. They 
ſhall read to me, at leaſt, once a day; or elſe I'll 
aſk them about their reading: for I ſhall think it to 
be my duty, when I take any into my family, to 
take ſome care of their fouls, as well as for their 
bodies, and to do all I can for their ſouls good, by 
' admoniſhiog them, and giving them all the good 
council I ean, and giving all ri I can 
in what is good, if they grow wicked and careleſs, 
and will not bear reproof, I ſhall look upon it my 
duty to change them, and not to mind what people 
fay of my frequent changing of maids. David 
would not abide a liar- in his ſight, and I am ſure 
that is moſt pleaſing to God, to have, as near as I 
can, all in my family that fear him, and delight. 
in his holy ways As for children, if it pleaſe God 
to. bleſs me with them, I ſhall look upon it to be my 
duty, if I am able, to nurſe them my ſelf, and to 
take all the care I can of them in their infancy, and 
betimes to check the buddings of original fin, by not 
encouraging of revenge or pride in them, and as 
ſoon as they are able tolearn,toteach them their cate- 
chiſm, and what is good; but ſo as not to tire them 
but make it as oleatant to. them as I can, by giving 


them all the encouragement and praiſe when they do 
well, and timely correcting. them when they do 
what is ſinful. As for my carriage to my huſband, 
I ſhall reckon it both prudence'and my duty, to ſtu- 
dy his humour when we firſt come together, and 
then to do all I can without ſinning to gy” — 
- | | | ige 
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oblige him, to obey bim in all things that are not 
contrary to the commands of God. If I ſhould 


light on one that is wicked, I'll endeavour what F' 


can by my carriage to engage his affections through- 
ly to me, and then to make uſe of that tye to en- 
gage him to God, and by my chriſt an carriage to 
try what can be done to win him over to Chriſ by 
reproving him with all meeknefs and acknowledging 
my great love to him, and that tis love that makes 
me do it, and my defire of his being happy for 
ever. I ſhall reckon it my duty if I have a good 


man, to be willing to learn of him, and to do what 


we can to engage each other more entirely to God, 
to make uſe of our love to one another to inflame 
our ſouls with the love of Chriſt. Being convinced 
by ſcripture and reaſon: that tis my duty to give to 
the poor, I now reſolve when I marry to give ac- 
cording to my ability; tho I cannot refolve upon 
any ſum, yet I'll give according as I am able. 
When I make any proviſions that fd have kept Flt 
give ſome to all in the family, chat ſo I may not put 


them upon the temptation of ſtealing... And as for 


other victuals they ſhall have ſufficient, but none to 


waſte if 1 can heip it, I reſolve to do my duty to 


my ſervants, tho they ſhould not do theirs towards 
me, and to endeavour confcientiouſly to diſcharge 


my duty to all relations; begging of God that he 


would now help me to do it: O that I could now 


do all with. an eye to God, and be willing always 
to be at his- difpofat in every thing ————Porcing - 


to-marry, is in the plain con'tequences, not only a 
force upon nature, but furniſſies an excuſe to fin; I do 


not{ay'tis a juſt ex cuſe, for nothing can be ajuſtexcuſe 


for an unjuſt action: but'tis forniſhing a plauſible pre- 


tence to tuch perſons eſpecially, ho are but indiffer- 


ently furniſhed with virtue before, to juſtify the ex- 


curſions of their vice Obſerve the following paſſage. 


There was a young Lady, who a. rich old man pro- 
poſed to his nephew to marry; and her friends be- 
a g ing 
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ing content to treat about it, the terms of eſtue and 
ſettlemenis were agreed between them, and the 
writings were orderd to be drawn: for that lady 
had no inconſiderable fortune; in the mean time 
the gentleman was admitted io wait upon the young 
lady; they agreed, liked one another. very well, 
and it went on even to loving one. another, and 
that exceedingly. In the mean time ſomething pre- 
ſented it ſelf with more fortune, and the uncle 
takes upon him to change his mind, impoſing the 
change too upon his nephew, and ſo breaks off the 
match, vbliges him to go and wait upon a new 
miſtreſs, and this without ſo much as a pretence of 
any other objection, than that of a larger portion 
offering in another. The young gentleman was ex. 
ceedingly diſguſted at the propoſal, and uſed all. 
poſſible arguments with his uncle, and employed: 
all his friends to perſuade him to let the firſt match 
go forward, as it had been carried on ſuch a length, 
that he could not go off, with honour or ſatistac- 
tion to him, the young lady and he being mutually 
_ engag'd in affections as well as intereſts, But the 
old man was inflexible and arbitrary, would not. 
hear of any reaſons, but would be ohey'd, and as: 
for affections and ſuch trifles as theſe, he lighted: 
them. to the laſt degree; as things of no conſe- 
quence at all in the caſe: Well, the young gentle - 
man had no remedy ; he was obliged tho' with in- 
finite reluctance, to abandon his miſtreſs, a lady of 
merit and beauty, fortune and good breeding, and 
every thing agreeable to him; and turn his eyes 
where his uncle directed, without any regard to all 
theſe, or to his own inclination. But he did not 
do this without acquainting the lady with the force 
that was put upon him, and letting her know his. 
unhappy circumſtances, offering to relinquiſh all the 
hopes of his uncle's fortune and favouf, and take 
her at all hazards, But her friends would not agree. 
to that; nor would. ſhe conſent without ber. * | 
„ 004 
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for then they might have been both beggars. This 
being the caſe, they both parted, but with mutu- 
al aſſurances however of affection, and of a far- 
ther union, if the uncle could be brought to any 
compliance. But this was not all, for now the uncle 
propoſes the new match to him, and ſends him to 
wait upon the lady. He had, with great difficulty 
complied with the old gentleman in quitting the 
firſt lady, who was miſtreſs of a thouſand 
good qualities, as well as of a good fortune. But 
when he came to this new propoſed creature, his 
| ftomach turn'd at the very fight of her: ſhe was 
not deformed indeed, but far from handſome ; ſhe 
had neither wit or manners, good humour or good 
breeding. beauty of body or beauty of mind; in 
a word ſhe was every way diſagreeable, only that 
ſhe was a vatt fortune. However the uncle that 
was arbitrary in the negative before, was as tyran- 
dic in the affirmative now; and without troubling. 
you with the many diſputes between the uncle and 
the nephew upon that head; his entreaties, his hum-- - 
ble petitions againſt the match, declaring (as he ; 
himſelf ſaid) to his uncle, that he had much rather } 
die; yet he obliged him to take her, and take her 
he did, being loth to loſe an eſtate of near two 
thouſand pounds a year, beſides money, apd which 
was worſe, having no other dependance in the 
world. After he was married, that is to ſay, cou- 
pled, for he often declared it was no lawful marri- 
age, but a violence upon him; he made as bad a 
huſband as ary woman that knows ſhe has nothing 
to be beloved for, and knows the man hates her, 
when he takes her, could expect: for being thus 
tied to the four apple-tree, married to his averfion, 
and ſeparated from the object of his affection, he 
abandoned himſelf to company, to wine, to ga- 
ming, to women, and all kinds of exceſs. , A pious: 
and reverend miniſter, not of his pariſh, but of a. 
neighbouring one, anc of which the gentleman. 
WAS 
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was patron, frequently took opportunities to talk ſe- 
nouſly to him upon the ſad ſubject of his-extrava- 
gant life and with a chriſti an plainneſs, tho with de · 
cency and. reſpett too, eſpecially as he was his pa- 
tron, he often preſſed him to take up, to reform, 
and, at leaſt, to regulate his morals. Phe gentle- 
man took all his admonitions in good: part; but 
told him in few words, it was his uncle bad de- 
firoyed him; that he had a ſober education, and: 
was as promiſing a young fellow as any in the coun · 
try, kill his uncle ruined him by forcing him to 
marry againſt his will, obliging him to abandon a 
lady that be loved, and whoſe very example added to 
the influence ſhe would have had upon his affections, 
was enough to have kept him within bounds all his 
days; and then he related all the circumſtances of 
his match, as is before related. In vain, the good 
miniſter- urged the chriſtian arguments of duty; 
the command of God, the: ſcandal to his perſon, 
the ruin to his fortune, and all other arguments 
which religion and reaſon furniſh fo fully on ſuch 
occafions., His anſwer was, what can Ido? I have 
no retreat my family is a bedlam : I have no body 
to receive me but a diſagreeable: woman. But, Sir. 
ſays the good man, religion is not to depend upon 
relative circumſtances, and we are not to ſerve God, 
as we have or have not a comfortable family. And 
why did not you declare at the book, as you ought 
to have done, that you knew a lawful impediment 
why you ſhould not be joined together, for that you 
were firmly engaged to another, and the other to 
2 dare ſay no divine of our church would 

e married you. O, Sir there was a reaſon for 
that too, ſays the gentleman, a reaſon that no body 
could withſtand, a reaſon enforced with an eſtate 
of two thouſand pounds a year; and the reaſon. all. 
in the power of a tyrant, deaf to all reaſonings but 
that of money; in ſhort; there is the reaſon that: 
has undone: me, and that made an. adulterer of =o * 

at 
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what ſignifies it what I do now? It is a diſmal 
caſe, Sir, ſays the miniſter, but I beſcech you to 
conſider the crime is not to be continued in and in- 
creaſed; and if you finned in marrying, you have 


the leſs need to fin after marriage. All evil cour- 
ſe are to be repented off, and broken off. Here 
the miniſter went on ſerious, and made very earneſt 

applications to him to change his covrſe of life. 
Thus we may ſee the miſerable conſequences of 
marriages entered into coatrary to pre-engag'd af- 
fections forced matches made by relations for the 
meer fake of moeey, without regard to the 
obligations that may be ſubſiſting at the ſame time, 


and without regard to the affection and inclination _. 
of the parties concerned. 
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On bearing a beautiful young Lady ſing ing. 


Ceaſe, in pity ceaſe to ſpeak, 
Or humantze the ſeraph ſound, 
For mortal organs are too weak 
To bear the ſoul diſſolving wound. 
- _ we wy avert the ear, 
aught by the magic of thy tongue, 
Spight of our ves compell' * hear, 
We wonder, love, and are undone. 


— 
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Of the power of Money, . | 


OES juſtice or the client's ſenſe, 
Teach Lawyers either ſide's defence? 
'The foe gives eloquenee it's ſpirit; 
That only is the client's merit. 
Does art, wit, wiſdom, or addreſs . 
Obtain the proſtitute's careſs ? 
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The yuinea (as in other trades.) 
From every hand alike * 


—* 4 naehe Caution, | 


Once bake money and a friend, 
And did them both preſerve, 
I lent my money to my friend, 
His needful uſe to ſerve. .. 
I ipar'd my money to my friend, 
As long as well I could, 
I ſaw no money, nor no friend, 
Return as reaſon would, M 
I aſk*d my money of my end, - . — 
I thought his ſtay was fravge, 
I ſaw no money, nor no friend, 
But found a foe in change. 
"You that have money and a friend, 
Be warned at my coſt, 
: Leſt money, friends and warning both, 
Be, aitogether loſt. 
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4 very nn + poſs ge, wor a, of ob 
- © ſervation: 


| T the foot of Haion oi the holy moun- 
8 tain“, (thro* which the proud Perſian mo- 
narch, impotent in power, vainly defired to cut 
an ä —_ Wer- Albagiye the herm Fl 


3 Mong 93 75 called both * az; ant 7 wk 
There is not any appearance, travellers afſure us, 


| of the paſſage, which Jus hiſtorians Jy, Xerxes e 
through * ö 


4. 
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His little hut was almoſt inacceſſible to the tread of 
mortals; forty years had rolled away during his re» 


ſidence there; and he had paſſed an hundred years 


of weary-pilgrimage upon the earth. The ſnowy 
locks which covered his venerable head were not 
more pure and white than his conſcience ; and his 
wiſdom was celebrated throughout all the neigh- 
bouring country, for he leaned on the flaff of ex- 
perience, and the eye of his' mind was clear, un- 
polluted, and piercing as the eagle's; his devotions 
were borne to heaven on the wings of faith and pu- 
rity: his ho ewas firm, fixed as the xoots of HaionHo- 
Tos itſelf, and his intentions ſtrait, and pointing ts the 
ſkies, like the cedars, which grew from the moun- 


tain's top. 


Not far from his hermitage, ſtood the convent of 
Pancratori, thither Albinus was wont frequently to 
reſort, to unite in public prayer, and to liſten to the 
enquiries of the ſincere and ſollicitous. His council 
was like dew to the thirſty ſoil, like balm to the 


wounded and afflicted mind. Grief heard him, and 


forgot to weep ; doubt liſtened, and behold it was 
light: error approached, and his hand preſent- 
ed the clue to guide her through the mazy la. 
RRR | HART Tak I 

cSon of, Arcadius, ſaid the hermit, when one 
day he beheld Soſimenes waiting in the oratory. — 


Son of Arcadius to what purpole. is this frequent 


maceration, of thy. body by faiting ?. to what end 
the maltitude of thy prayers, and this vain repeti- 
tion of empty words? Thinkeſt thou that the eye of 


the world, can view with a complacence a decorated 


onſide, when the inward parts are defiled and abo- 
minable'! Lo, he pierceth, wich brightneſs tenfold 


beyond the brightneſs of the ſun, into the very ſe- 
.Crets of. the ſoul; the dawning thought, the riſing 


intention are open to the view; not a word form- 
eth irſelf on our tongue, not a deſire ſuggeſteth it- 
ſelf to our heart, but he knoweth it the omniſci- 


. Ent 
N 4 
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ent Jehova !--for he created the heart, he made 
The eye. ——— | hi 
„ Venerable father, replied the fon of Arcadi- 
us, may the eternal wiſdom ſtill be thy glory thou 
art as an angel of God! bat fay, ſhall we not aw. 
fully reverence his commands; who is the meſſen- 
ger of peace and life: the counſellor and everlat.- 
ing God. He hath ſaid, and I obey; he ſpoke, 
and with trembling I adore!” | 
Soſimenes, rephed the hermit, hear and un- 
derſtand A certain maſler had a ſervant, in 
whom he repoied great confidence. And being 
about to take a long journey, he committed to his 
truſt all that he had, ſaying, Take heed: to thy- 
- ſelf and my. houſhold, oh my ſon ; let watchſul- 
'nefs ftay by thy ſide, let diligence lead thee on the 
way, let ſobriety fit down continually. at thy table; 
' ſee that thou bar the gates of my dwelling, when 
the ſhadows of night approach, and in the mor- 
ning be thou. fiſt at the crowing of the cock to 
 :awaken thy fellow ſervants to induſtry and la- 
_ - bour. ——Soaying took his journey. The ſer- 
vant heard, and rejoiced in the truſt: but ſoon 
' Forgetting. his ſtay, he aſſumed himſelf the whole 
Tight, and fancied his Lord would no more return. 
He ſaw the gates of the houſhold barred at night, 
he aroſe in the morning, and awakened the ſer- 
vants to induſtry and labour. But he drove far 
from himſelf ſobriety, diligence and watehfulneſs. 
What thinkeſt thou, that the Lord of this 
ſervant will do to him, when he returns to claim 
his own? And when he ſhall only have to urge in 
his deience, that he ſecured the external avenues, 
while he conſumed within all his maſter's ſub- 
- ance! Will he not deliver him to the judge, and 
hall not his life be demanded with torture and ig- 
nominy ? 181 
Son of Arcadius, thou art this fervant!. Thy 
heart is full of correption-and deceit; Thou 4. 
ve 


ftuits acceptable to the King of eternity 
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the demon of deceit even before God and thyſel; 
Vain and erring ! And knowing, that the omnip -, 
tent requires a dutedus obſervance, thou woulleſt ; 

pay him with baſe coin, while chou retaineſt the” 
real gold! But, what ſhall thy faſting, profit thee; 
if chou doſt not humble thy ſoul, and produce: 
| ! Is the 
fiſt, that he hath choſen, deſigned only to cauſe 
the head-to bow down as a bulruſh; to afflict the 
body with ſackcloth and aſhes? is not this the ac- 
ceptable faſt——To looſe the bands of wicked - 
ne's; to undo the heavy burdens; to let the 
afflicted go free? is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry? To bring the poor to thy houſe? And 
when thou ſeeſt the naked to cover him? this is 
the faſt which the Lord will approve, this will 
make thy light riſe in obſcurity and darkneſs ſhine” 
axthe noon da „ 
Remember, thou ſon of Arcadius, that purifi- ; 
cation of ſoul and ſpirituality of affections, are 
the great ends of the holy redeemer's faith: ex- 
— ſervices profit much, as means to this end? 

but are as empty, as the foam that daſheth on the 
rocks, and is no more, —-when they are deſtitute 
of theſe graces; when they are the only reliance 
of the ſoul. He that offereth on the altar of an 
humble heart, penitence, purity, reſignation and 


love, offereth an acceptable "ſervice, but what” 


availeth all external ſacrifice and pomp devdid of 
theſe? Lo, the barren tree, which beareth leaves”. 
only on the ſide of the mountain ! It ſhalf ſpee-” 
dily be cat down; we have ſought” for fruit in 

1 = vain. 
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vain—Yet remember, that without leaves and 
bloſſoms there can be no fruit. Such are the ex- 
ternal ſacraments, and outward means of religi- 
on; they are nothing, deſtitute of inward fruits; 
yet inward fruits without them are not to be ex- 
peed. What God hath united let not man 
disjoin. : | 
Go thy ways, ſon of man, repent and turn 
to God: think not that thy prayer and faſting 
ſhall be remembered, to any other end than thy 
condemnation, if thou ſhalt tread again in the 
paths of folly. A man that faſteth for his 
ſins, and goeth again and doeth the ſame, who 
will bear his prayer? and what doth his humbling 
profit him? 3 
The hand almighty, which holdeth the golden 
ſcepter of the world, holdeth, oh Soſimenes, the 
key of life and death; he abhorreth the hypo- 
crite; he diſcerneth the deepeſt ſecrets of the 
. ſoul: Miſerable is that deluded mortal, who 
compelleth the indignant hand of this unbiaſſed 
Juſtice, to unlock the gates of death—to aſſign 
the ſelf deceiver a portion of unalterable puniſh- 
ment, and to ſhut upon him that door, which no 
man can open! Son of Arcadius, conſider theſe 
things and be wile,” 


— 
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Of Youth and Age. 
TE different conditions of youth and age, with 
regard to this world, their enjoyments and views 
are worthy of the ſubject of our contemplation. The 
glow of warm blood, the vigour of health, and the 
ſtrong powers of imagination, have ever preſented 
to my mind the morning of life, like the morning of 
Day, where every thing is freſh and cheerful, invi- 
* * 4 ar bag 
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ting to enjoyment and contributive of great plea. 
ſure. Love, paſtime, and even buſineſs, are pur. 
ſued with high delight. Every thing appears char. 
ming, as in the ſeaſorr of ſpring, inſpiring us with 
rapture and inviting us to bliſs. But as all ſublunary 
tranſports have but tranſitory exiſtence, the edge 
which taſting gives to our appetites, a full meal is 
ſure to blunt ; therefore, thoſe who ſeek no higher 
enjoyments than from their paſſions, will be ſure to 
experience ſatiety in their indulgence ; nature ha- 
ving doom'd us to wearineſs in all the full gratifi- 
cation of our ſenſes. Thoſe only continue happy, 
who are ſo precautionarily prudent as to lay in ear- 
ly a ſtock for true permanent ſatisfaction; which is 
of a nature leſs violent, but infinitely more dura- 
ble. This ſtore mult be compoſed of virtue, wiſ- 
dom, and their fruits, which are knowledge, 
temperance and property, the needful inſtruments 
of telicity, Youth, therefore, to be happy, muſt 
acquire ſome of the attainments of age, to attain 
wh'ch rea'on will have recourſe to the experience of 
orey hairs. It is in the diſpenſing of wiſdom that 
a:e appears venerable; and without the power of 
doing it, it forieits its high dignity, for a head 
grown hoary in fo'lies is a woeful object of derifi- 
on. Our paſſions in youth are very powerful ſedu- 
cers ; they hurry us into haſty enjoyments, which 
have often their ending in very long and very fruit- 

leſs repentance. Againſt theſe eminent evils, 
which have their foundations in early life, we have 
no kind of defence, but_in the experience of later 
days, which thoſe enjoy moſt happily who ſooneſt 
acquire and regard virtuous tranquillity, the lon 


practis d in life have found the uncertainty of all 


enjoyments, and know that none are worth purcha- 
ling at the price of great hazards. The lover's 
dream of extaſies, and the prodigals of high de- 
lights are equal deluſions practiſed by paſſion. on 
reaſon: for in W 6 duration is 
2 to 
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to be found. We. grow ſpeedily ſick of what we 


only admire, but are often laſtingly gratified with 
what we reaſonably. approve. Thus muſt: youth, 
to be happy, acquire ſome of the qualities of -age ; 
and age, to be comfortable, muſt retain ſome. of 
thoſe of youth. The ftrong paſſions and affections 
of both youth and age, are alike deceitſul; as in one 


flags, we have not attained to the vigour of ſound. 
judgment, and in the other we haveepaſt it, and 
got Into the ſtate, of ſecond dotage,; without 
the. benefits of reſtraints which weie our | ſe- 
curities in our firſt childhood; and we are apt to 
continue ful] in the pride of experience when the 
powers of reaſqn are all decaying or become loſt, 
Ape depictured in the mind is decrepidity in winter, 
retiring in the evening to the comfortable ſhelter of 
a fire-ſide, where, ſecure from the rage of ele. 
ments, and weary of vain purſuits, it can pleaſe it 
ſelf with prattling of evils overcame, and pleaſures 
that it has parted the enjoyment of- without regret, 
. to wear down the laſt ſtage of 
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giddy ſociety | 
Fa it. Tani aiult take ſhelter in the kindneſs. 


* 


his preſent time. A cheerfulneſs retained from 
— fainefs to this humour,and-recom-. 
it 


(44, Þy the pleaſurable rr e with hich we 
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duct we ſhall, be certainly good and Bappy ; .£qpally 
| 1gn it. 
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And took his leave, with ſigns of ſorrow, 
Deſpairing of his fee to morrow. 

When thus the man, with gaſping breath, 

I feel the chilling wound of death. 

Since I muſt bid the world adieu; 

Let me my former life revicw. 

I grant my bargains well were made, 

But all men over-reach in trade ; 

*Tis felf-defence in each proiefſion, 

Sure ſelf-defence is no tranſgreſſion. 

The little portion in my handy, 

By good ſecurity, on lands, 

Is well increas'd. If unawares, 

My juſtice to my ſelf and heirs, 

Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 

For want of good ſufficient ball ; 

If I by writ, or bond or deed 

Reduc'd a family to need, 

My will hath made the world amends; 

My hope on charity depends. 

When I am number'd with the dead, 

And all my pious gifts are read, 

By Heaven and Earth 'twill then be known 

My charities were amply ſhown. | 

An Angel came, Ah friend, he'cry'd, 

No more in flattering hope confide. 

Can thy good deeds in former tiines 

Outweigh the ballance of thy crimes ; 

What widow or what orphan prays _ 
Too crown thy life with length of days; 

A pious action's in thy power, 

Embrace with joy the happy hour ; 

Now, while you draw the vital air, 

Prove your intention is ſincere : | 
This inſtant give a hundred pound; a 
Your neighbours want, and you abound. 
But why ſuch haſte the ſick man whines, 
Who knows as yet what heaven defigns ; 
Perhaps I may recover ſtill, , 
That ſum and more are in my will, Fool 
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Fool, ſays the Angel, tis now plain, 4 
Your life, your ſoul, your heaven was gain; 
From every ſide with all your might, 
You ſcrap'd, and ſcrap'd beyond your right, 
And after Death would fain atone, 
By giving what is not your own» 
While there is life, there's hope he cry'd, 
Then why ſuch haſte ; ſo groan'd and dy'd. 


_— r 
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07 Idleneſs. | 


DLENESS and impertinence, a doing of nos 

1 thing, or of nothing to the purpoſe, are al- 
ways ſigns of a vain, looſe, and inconſiderate ſpirit, 
but they are never more ſo, than where there is ſome 
very momentous and weighty buſineſs to be done, 
The man that ſleeps away his happy retirements, or 
with the Roman Emperor, ſpends them in killing 
flies, betrays a great deal of weakneſs and folly ; 
but ſhould he do the ſame at the bar, when he is to 
plead for his life, he would certainly be thought one 
of the moſt inconſiderate of men. And yet this too 
often happens to be the caſe of thoſe who reckon 
themſelves rational creatures. For the generality 
of men live at random, without any aim or deſign 
at all and thoſe that propoſe ſome end, ſeldom take 
up with any that are important and material, or if 
they do, they ſeldom proportion their care to the 
weight of things, but are ſerious in trifles, ' and tri-. 
fling in things ſerious : beſides all this, there is no- 
thing relating purely to this world that can deſerve 
the name of buſineſs, or be worth the over anxious 
thoughts of him who has an immortal ſoul, and his 
ſalvation to work out with fear and trembling. 
The greateſt ſecular affairs and interefts are but ſpe- 
17 — 5% = cious 
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cious trifles ; and all our deſigns and employment; 
about them are but uncertain motions and ſolemn 
impertinencies. And yet this is made the center of 
all our ſtudies and endeavours; the great bent of 
the world points this way: hence are taken the 
meaſures of wiſdom and prudence, and religion it 
ſelf is forced to truckle to worldly policy: And 
whereas in-the mean time there 1s an affair of grand 
importance, and wherein all mankind ate deeply con- 
cern'd, and ſuch as really deſerves all that care and 


ſollicitude which we laviſh away upon other things, 


and infinitely more, and yet this is almoſt utterly 
neglected, by many is leaſt cared for, and by very 
few ſufficiently regarded. So that conſidering the 
general practice of the world, there are very 'tew.an 
it to whom that will not be a very proper and ſea- 
ſonable admonition, which our bleſſed Lord gave to 
his ſollicitous and over buſy diſciple, Martha, Mar- 
#ha, thou art careful and troubled about many things 
but one thing is needful. — How intolerable is the 
idleneſs that ſome youths indulge themſelves in, who 
think any application either to divine or human 
things beneath them; if they do but keep themſelves 
from groſs immofalities and unpardonable faults, 
they cannot be brought to a comprehenſion: of, that 
doing nothing can be criminal. How fatal and ill 
ounded this ſuppoſition is, is too evident, not on- 
F from the contemplation of the very frame of the 
human ſoul, whoſe vigorous faculties can never bear 
a moment's inaQtivity, and of conſequence if not 
_ employ'd in laudable and religious performances, 
muſt neceſſarilyfall into deteſtable and inglorious con- 
trivances; but alſo from the uncomfortable experience 


of millions of promiſing geniuſes, by meer want of 


lication to ſome hononrable buſineſs, led gradu- 
ally into inſufferable and ignominious vices. If 


_ youths then did but duly attend their buſineſs and 


ether duties enjoined them by their ſuperiors, they 
would never indulge themſelves in idleneſs, fo un- 
- | reaſonable 
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realoaable à time as to bote et ad fe it is Jen, Ah I 
mufement, or to be | 0, ba RT and Ar dent in any 
rrifling diverſions, as. to fan | into 105 ndaJous quar- 
tels, 1umpious im precati SA gainlt that powerful : and 
awiable being, 19 whom they, owe fo much vene- 
ration ; and all thoſe other boiſterous aud uncome- 
ly paſhons,, oy which in rear, maturer years, muſt 
| with ſo much difficulty and | labour be Exrirpated, 
| will. otherwile,, throw them, into vices. of the 
blackeſt dye. which will infallibly deſtroy ern 
ellates dh reputatio 5 in this lite, 480 make them 
miſerable everlaſting 1. in the next. - By in- 
dullry we are redeeme from the mofeltitions of 
dleneſs ; which 1 18 the moſt tedious and irkſom e 
thing in the world; racking. our ſouls with anxious 
leds and perplexing « diftration. , Emulation 
is à noble en 7 it is induſtrious, but yet it is 
juſt; it keeperh a man within the terms of honour 
and maketh the conteſt for lory Fair, and gene⸗ 
weg, in driving to excel by 4 5 itſelf, and not 
y depre ng, of another. It has been ob- 
ſerve P. by writers, of morality, that in order to 
quick en hymad i. daftry, 17 ies has ſo contri- 
ved 5 oa 7 Aol 47 is not to be procur 
lich, ac ag and labour. 7 tha chaſe, of 
birds e 50 Arts of ing, ich 
Uthe and, bra, inds of ag p7rujeare are heceſſar 
cenes of bulineſs and give ple nt to the 125 
teſt part of mankind. if we look into the bruts 
creation, we find all it's individuals engaged in a 
painful and laborious way of life, to procure a ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtance for themſelves, or thoſe that grow 
up under them : the preſervation of their being is 
the whole buſineſs of it. An idle man is therefore 
a kind of monſter in the creation all nature is buſy 
about him ; every animal he ſees reproaches him. 
Let ſuch a man, who lies as a burthen or dead 
weight upon the ſpecies, and contributes nothing 
either to the rickes of the common-wealth or 10 
K 5 the 
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the maintenance of himſelf and family, conſider 


that inſtin& with which providence has endowed the 
ant, and by which is exhibited an example of induſ- 
try to rational creatures. We read in the holy 
ſcriptures, that they lay up proviſions againſt the 
winter. Go to the Ant, thou ſluggard, conſider her 
Ways and be wiſe. If there were no furure account 
expected of ſpending our time, the immediate in- 
convenience that attends a life of idleneſs, ſhould 


of itſelf be perſwaſion enough to men of ſenſe to 


avoid it. Arguments drawn from future rewards 
and puniſhments, are things too remote for the 
conſideration of ſtubborn and inconſiderate youth: 
they are affected by ſuch only as propoſe immediate 
ple aſure or pain; as the ſtrongeſt perſwaſive to the 
children of 1/-ael, was a land flowing with milk 
and honey. There is more toil, fatigue and uneaſi- 
neſs in ſloth, than can be found in any employ- 
ment a man may put himſelf upon. If a ſlothful 
man has any common buſineſs upon his hands, 
numberleſs objections ariſe, that make the diſpatch 
of it impoſſible ; and he cries out as-in the proverbs 
of Solomon, there is a lion in the way, a lion in the 
ſtreets; that is, there is ſome difficulty or another, 


which to his imagination is as invincible as a lion 


really would be. The man, on the contrary, that 
applies himſelf to books, or buſineſs, contracts a 
cheerful confidence in all his undertakings, from 
the daily improvement of his knowledge or fortune, 
and he has m conſtant cheerfulneſs in his viſage and 
converſation. 
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On | Charity, 


B.——A.——t (D. . Landon. 
May 10, 1760. 


AM every day, my dear friend, more and 
more delighted with the Eygliſ; and every 
day conceive higher notions of this great and hap- 
- py people. Their nobles are princes ; their mer- 
chants are nobles. Liberty and humanity, invio- 


lat le juſtice and univerſal benevolence ſeem to have 


taken their reſidence in this favoured iſland. —You 
will be charmed with the account I ſent you of 
the ſolemn court of judicature “, which I beheld 


with aſtoniſhment and veneration; and you will 


ſcarcely credit the report I have made of the una- 
nimous determination of that auguſt body.— I was 
at an aſſembly of a different tort, but one which 
gave me almoſt equal pleaſure laſt Thurſday. It 
was a charitable meeting at the grand cathedral of 
the city, for the ſupport of widows and orphans of 
the clergy. 

Nothing can exceed the beneficence of the Ex- 
gliſb. I have been collecting the names and de- 
ſigns of their public charities, a liſt of which is 
now before me; and the peruſal of it makes my 
heart burn within me. No diſtreſs to which huma- 
nity is liable, eſcapes their compaſſionate eye. 
The voice of ſorrow is heard by their attentive 
ears, and the complaint of anguiſh never is made 
unavailing. From the womb to the giave, from 
the pregnant mother! to palſied and f:eble old- 
age, the relief of charity is extended; the youn 
and deſolate are fed and taught, and the fick are 


He means the Trial of Lord Ferrers, 


vik- 
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Favour of providence! —— 
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viſited and relieved: the orphans find ſathers, the 
widows huſbands, the penitent an houſe of 1eivge: 
even grief is ſeen to {mile at the comforts boſtowed, 
and pain forgets itſelf, to bleſs and praiſe it's bene- 
factors Happy nation, theſe are works truly di- 


vine: theſe are works that cannot fail to ſecure the 


But in the noble charity I was mentioning, 
magnificence contends with piety; and all the 


pomp of ſacred 'muſick awakens the ſou] to the 


fincſt ſenſations. The primate of the clergy, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (a man of whom you 
muſt conceive the higheſt things, as aſſure your: 
ſelf I hear the higheſt, even from his brethren) 
dignified the ſolemnity with his preſence, ſeated 
under a canopy at the upper end of the choir ; and 


8 his right hand, as well as on the oppoſite ſide, 
lat 


ſeveral other biſhops; the chief perſon in this 
wealthy and great city, whom they call the Lord 
Mayor, in his proper robes of {carlet, attended al- 
ſo, and was placed in a ſeat appointed for him.— 
The body of Aldermen, whence this annual ma- 
filtrate is choſen, men of the firſt F and 
ortunes in the city, were prefent, ſeated at the 
Lord-Mayor's right hand, in their proper habits. 
The choir was filled with the molt brilliant aſ- 
ſembly imaginable of ladies and gentlemen, in 
elegant dreſſes You have often heard, and we 
have often talked, of the Engliſh ladies, But in- 
deed they beggar all deſcription. Shall I freely 
confeſs. to you (but if I confeſs it not, I know ? 
you'll think ſo) that my attention was ſtrongly 


engaged by the many beautiful objects before me: 
Wherever I caſt my eyes, I found ſomething to de- 


tain them; and when I had obſerved one fair lady, 
conceiving her inferior to none, another immedi- 
ately caught my notice ; and another then ſucceed- 


ed, the laſt ſtill excelling, or ſeeming to excel 


the forme Pardon this digreſſn.— Ihe ſolemn 
Mi ſeryics 
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ſervice began; and the raviſhing ſtrains of the in- 
imitable Handel, (whoſe compolitions we ſo often 
have admired together) performed by a full band, | 
and by the beſt maſters, both inſtrumental and | 
vocal muſick, wrapt me beyond myſelf; and gave 11 
me the moſt exquiſite delight. - Surely there is a | ol 
pleaſure in ſacred muſick, ſenſible and affecting be- 11 
yond all other. Our reafon approves what our 
fancy admires ;———and we ſeem to be acting 
conſiſtently, whilſt' enjoying the praiſes of the God 
of glory.— An eminent divine preached a ſermon 
in recommendation of the ehatity; I am net yet 
ſufficiently ſkilled in the language to be a judge of 
his compoſition ; but I conceive that I am in ſome 
ſort a judge of his ſubject; and methinks could 
want but little perſuaſion to throw in my mite o 
the aſſiſtance of their orphans and widows, who 
' minifter to us in ſacred things; and whoſe very 
functions preclude them, in the general, from 
' earthly acquiſitions; who are obliged to appear 
in the world with decency and propriety and in- 
capacitated to lay up, fiom their ſtipends, for the 
proper ſupport of their families: families, he 
rather to be ſupported with the greateſt tender- 
neſs, as accuſtomed to the better things of life; 
and thereiore feeling with mere exquiſite ſenſibi- 
lity, the load of want and miſery, which they 
have not been uſcd to bear : and drinking the cup 
of adverſity, mixed with peculiar bitterneſs, as 
drugged with the ſad remembrance of the better 
days of proſperity and peace. For you are to 
know, that when the father dies; all his pre :ment 
: dies with him to the helpleſs widow, and b» deſti- 

* tute children | 


7 After the ſervice was concluded, they proceed- 
i- ed in grand proceſſion to one of the halls, which 
1 belongs to the companies in this city, of which 
1 there are ſeveral, and which are very large and ſu- 


n perb; where a noble and plentiful - entertainment 
s an 219% 10 AA t 2 4008 
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was provided, and where a great number of cler- 
gy and laity aſſembled to promote and encourage 
this chatitable deſign, in much harmony united 
together, and freely and generouſly -contributed 
to the beneficent work. I cannot fail to mention 
that amongſt the gentlemen, there was one, who 
as I am informed, is both a Jew and a broker; 
who gave an hundred pounds, which it ſeems he 
has done for ſome years paſt, and probably will 
continue to do, as he is wealthy and generous ; 
and merits the commendation, he, doubtleſs, re- 
ceives, for an act of ſuch particular generofity. 
Upon the whole, my dear friend, I am certain 
above eleven hundred pounds were raiſed. 
Eleven hundred pounds in one hall, and by one 
"ſociety ! and to encreaſe your wonder, ſomething 
of this kind is always going forwards! At leait 
for theſe few weeks which I bave been in England 
T have never ſeen one of their news-papers, with- 
out ſome advertiſement or intelligence of ſome of 
"theſe meetings. I read not long fince of a London 
Heſpital, tor tick and lame, where they gathered 
twelve or fourteen hundred pounds—And two or 
three occaſicnal charities—One even to cloath 
their enemies, the French priſoners, have collected 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, ſeveral thouſand pounds ! 
Will not this give you a great and venerable idea 
of the Engliſh nation? Of which, was I in a few 
words to draw the preſent character, I would ſay it 
is a warlike and wealthy nation: full of glory and 
full of riches; ſenſible of its own happineſs, and 

bleſt with the moſt harmonious union. Abounding 

in the belt benevolence, generous, humane, chari- 
table; happy in a monarch, the delight of his peo- 
ple, happy in a prince the heir of his grandfather's 
throne and virtues, and univerſally eſteemed for 
his amiable qualities: happy in a miniſter, the 
pheenix of his time, the glory and delight of Bri- 
tain.— Happy in all things, which a free and great 

people can defire—And if proſperity doth not - 
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lax them; If they perſevere in valour and virtue ; 
perſevere to deſerve and to draw down the protec- 
tion of Heaven, by ſuch. deeds, as at preſent diſtin- 


guiſh them 


Their enemies can entertain but 


feeble hopes, — For it God be on their ſide; how 


ſhall they not do great acts? 


—-Lafling charity's more ample ſway, 
Not bound by time, nor (ubje& to decay: 
In happy triumph ſhall for ever live, 
And endleſs bliſs diffuſe, and endleſs praiſe receive. 


Character of an imperious Publican, grown 
rich by his buſineſs, 


HEV are very careful to oblige at firſt, 
But * they thri ve, like curs, they grow more 
curſt, 
Full cellars and full pockets change the ſcene, 
Makes the ale-draper prince, his ſpouſe a queen. 
The cobler then muſt at a dittance keep, 
And porters with their hats, in hand mult creep; 
None ſuch muſt hover o'er the kitchen fire, | 
They no fuch paltry company do deſire: 
Sit up; you fellow, move your ſeat, you clown, 
And let my maſter ſuch a one fit down. 
Pray walk, I keep a publick houſe tis true; 
But do not light my fires for ſuch as you, 
In comes a neighbouring ſervant for ſome ale, 
Pray daſh it with a little drop of ſtale : 
I've brought no money, you muſt ſet it down, 
The maid's thus anſwer'd by him very ſoon ; 
Pray tell your maſter I ſhall draw no more, 
Until he comesor ſends to clear his ſcore ; 
I'd rather in my cellar keep my beer, 
Than ſend it out on truſt ! I know not where. 
| N Perhaps 
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n ſome Küken! tradeſman wy, ap- 
ear: 


| l has bo of 5 Wa ince Va 8 Wis 1 tn 


Here, boy, the. bell, of Me the kit- “ fi, 
Good gentlemen, [im lure, have ſai velow.. . 
Nay, if we can't UP, we will not ſtay, 

I'll warrant we'll 5 ouſes where We af. 
We do not want your cuſtom, y! ou miſtake. 


Pray march; one ſwallow Owe ſümmer Mike : 


Thus is the erg of their nature e ſhewn, _ 


No ſooner proſperous, but imperious grown: 
By wealth made haughty, by misfortune cow'd ; 
When poor too. humble ; and when rich too proud. 


| ä to popular prai' es aſpire, 


Maſt dot by much tronble and colt 3 | || + od 


The? a very gobd name is ſo hard to ay wig 


Yet rs 6 "g's ſo eaſily loſt. 
The türns afid the changes of fame and of fate, 
Is to no mortal power foreknown, 


They may raiſe us to day, by good means to > be 


- great, 
Yet to-mibrrow may wöwble un dh.. 


8 May therefore your prudetice-and conduct be boch, 


That the city may honour your name; 
And give you ſuch praiſe that no envy: can x roach, 
Or malice deſervedly blame. | 
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he happy Fired. 


HE Feat was clean, the fire fen, 
The kettle on T tea, 


Rang er was in his elb6y chair, 


den as mit ce 1d de. 2 aaf 
Cu. 
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 Clarinda-who his hearrpeſſeſs'd, 
And was his newemade bride, 
With head reclin*d-upon+his breaſt, 
Sat toy ing by his-ſide. b 
Stretch'd ac his feet in happy ſtate, 
A fav'rite dog was laid, 
By whoma'littte ſpottive cat 
In wanton humour play d. 
Clariada s hand he gontly pteſs'd, 
She ſtole am am'rous kiſs, 
And bluſhing modeſtly confeſs d, 
The ſulneſs of her bliſs, - 
Ranger with merry heart elate, 
Pray'd tothe'migtity Joe., 
That it might conſtant be his fate, 
Juſt ſo to live and love. | 
Be this my pleaſure, then he cry'd, 
And tho' no more be given, 
Continue thus my Fire-ſide, 
It repreſenteth Heaven. 


1 . 
tt Mt. Mi. 1 8 


On Miſs Fanny Careleſs, 
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ARE LES S by name, and careleſs by na- 
ture, ; 2 VT, 

Careleſs of ſhape, and careleſs of feature, 

Careleſs in dieſs, and careleſs in air, 

Careleſs in riding in coach or in chair. 

Careleſs of love, and careleſs of hate: 

Careleſs if crooked, and careleſs if ſttait. 

_ Careleſs at table, and careleſs in bed, 

Careleſs if maiden, and careleſs if wed : 

Careleſs. at church, and careleſs at play, 

* Careleſs if company go or they ſtay. 

Careleſs if Strephon ſhew any deſire; | 

Careleſs of what ——all the ſex docs admue ; 


4 


vn 
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Ev'n careleſs at tea, not minding chit chat, 

So careleſs ! ſhe's careleſs for this or for that. 
Careleſs of all, love or wit can propoſe, : 
She's careleſs, — ſo careleſs, — there's no body 

knows. 
Were you careful for once, to continue in love, 
I car'd not how careleſs to others you prove. 
I then ſhould be careleſs how careleſs you were; 


And the more careleſs you, till the leſs I ſhould 
care, 


mamma. — e —_— — 


D. B. 7 C. S. on Miſers and Prodi. 


A MONG the many properties of human 
nature, which almoſt exceed comprehenſion, 
comes the parſimony of the rich, and the extrava- 
gance of the poor. Some rich men ſpare to-day, 
as if they feared ſtarving to-morrow ; and the in- 
digent often conſume in an hour, what they may 
feel the want of for a year, Theſe properties are 
the more unaccountable, becauſe parſimony is 
chiefly found to predominate in old people, who 
may expect death every day; and extravagance 
_ chiefly in the young, who may reaſonably hope to 
live long; as if old people hoarded money becauſe 
they cannot want it; and young ones threw it away, 
becauſe it is neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. This 
conduct mult b2*aſcribed to the inconſiderate paſ- 
ſions, or folly of man: for | can ſee no ſenſe or 
reaſon in it, | 

l have weighed the arguments, which rich old 
men employ to defend their parſimony ; and find 
them mere pretexts. It is certainly abſurd, that a 

man 


[- 4 
man ſhould make great preparations for a lon 
journey, when he is juſt at the end of it. * 
The father of a family indeed may, with ſome 
appearance of reaſon, defend his frugality, as ne- 
ceſſary to provide for his children. This argument 
of a father for ſaving, generally paſſes for juſt : 
but if truly conſidered, it will often be found a co- 
lour put on to conceal a vanity. So 
I cannot approve of thoſe, wko make the natu- 
ral relations between parents and children, to be 
merely imaginary. I abominate the behaviour of 
Ariſtippus, who being reminded of his duty to his 
children, as parts of Fimſelf, ſpit upon the ground, 
and cried, that alſo is part of me.“ Ihe per- 
ſon mentioned by Plutarch ſpoke unlike a philoſo- 
pher, when being admoniſhed of his obligation to 
his brother, replied, ** The obligation conſiſts 
merely in this, that we both came by the ſame road 
into the world,” Nor will I ſuppoſe with certain 
philoſophers, that the relationſhip betwixt huſband 
and wife, father and children, ceaſes after death; 
or that ſuch human regards take no place in another 
life. I am far from going theſe lengths; becauſe 
ſuch doQtrines, if they could be proved, might 
produce nezle& and careleflneſs in the world, to 
the great prejudice of human affairs, Ir is juſt and 
proper to abide even by certain weakneſſes, which 
tend to ſupport ſociety, and promote felicity. 
Careful obſervers, who ſuffer not themſelves to 
be dazzled with appearances, reſt aſſured that our 
chief duty to our children, is to give them a ſaitable 
and good education; and that the leaving them 
poſſeſſed of great wealth, may turn more to their 
e than advantage. A moderate fortune 
left to children, excites their induſtry, tends to im- 
prove their underſtandings, and in ſome meaſure 
'  obliges them to become uſeful members of ſoci- 


cty. | 
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Why; and they would both do better to acknow- 


as we ſet a- part a ſum, Which we do nor deſjgn to 
touch, there Preſently ariſes in our mind 5 2 defire 
to augment it: and the greater the principal is, the 
more attractive it becomes; according to the law 
of gravitation, folind in the phyſical world, M. 
Craſſus was one of the richeſt ſubjects we know of ; 
but his parſimony and wealth increaſed Propòrtio- 
nably. Plutarcb relates, that this Cralii hal e- 
very day a philoſopher at his houſe; and uſed io 
lend him a hat to ſcreen him from the ſun, in their 
walks; but never once forgot to aſk for the hat a- 
gain, when the walk was endet. 

We daily hear avarice complained of, cenſured 
and reproved; and the incohveniencey, lagues, 
and dangers of riches repreſented in ive Segel 
manner; yet the miſer egntinues a miſer till, He 


S 
- 


thinks the exclamation of men again -riches, re · 


— 


ſembles the fox's contempt of the gra es; and fees 
thoſe who preach the kecteſt again wealth, do 
not ſlink out-6f its way, but willingly accept of the 
load, when offered, with all its incumbrances, 
Nay,theſe deſpiſers of wealth commonly grow anxi. 
ous about it, when once they have got it: and _ 
n 


„ e 


ſind the temptations and, allurements of riches nat 
ſo eaſy to combat as they imagined. £ 

I cannot diſcover an adequate cauſe of covetouſ- 
neſs What ſhould move a man to_undergo, trou-. 
ble, anxiety, and diſquietude, in raking up money 
not for himſelf, but another, perhaps a,profiligate, 
or even an enemy? I therefore attribute this paſ- 
ſion to the folly of man; which, we ſee, may ſome- 
times riſe ſo high as to make ſome miſers actually 


liarve. themſelves. Avarice, in ſach a degree, is 


a ſhocking diſeaſe ; and properly compared to that 
dropſy, wherein the more a man drinks, the more 
_ thirſty he grows, and the ſooner he dies Nay, 


this, diſeaſe is like witchcraft ; for the miſer does, 


not paſſeſs his money, but his money poſſeſies him. 
Hence, tho' covetouſneſs be an odious failing, it 


ſeems a charaQeriſtic of man, as a creature that does 


not know himſelf. | „ 
We do not uſually diſtinguiſh betwixt the ſquan- 
dering and hoarding kind of avarice; and there- 
fote uſe the ſame word to expreſs both theſe paſ- 
ſions; which are not only different but oppoſite **- , 


ces. The hoarding miſer neglects, but the ſquan- _ 


dering miſer takes care of his health. The hoarder 
puniſhes only himſelf, but the ſquanderer puniſhes . 
the public: The hoarder is not fo anxious to ſcrape 
for more, as to watch over what he has got; 


whence his avarice becomes his torment. The 


hoarder may be eſteemed an innocent ſabje&, in 
compariſon of the ſquanderer, who throws away 
with one hand, what he gets with the other; and 
capes all ſorts. of means, lawful and unlawful, to 
rare a, fund for ſupporting his daily extravagance. 
It happens to theſe Fain erers as to feyeriſh per- 
ſons; who by the heat and too great expences of 


2 


juices, are conſtantly obliged to drink. 


Hoarding avarice is the more rare and abſurd :; 


but ſquandering avarice more common and hurtful. ' 
Hoardipg avarice is a myſterious paſſion, —_ 
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They both add intereſt to principal, "without ſeeing 
Why; and they would both do better to äcknow- 


more attraQive it becomes ; according to the Jaw 


by cal world, 1. 
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manner; yet the er ee ſtil 
thinks the exclamation of men again 


ous about it, When once they have got it: and then 


find 


act, the deſire 
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find the temptatiqns and, allurements of . riches nat 
ſo eaſy to combat as they imagined. £ 

I cannot diſcover an adequate cauſe of covetouſ- 
neſs What ſhpuld move a man to_undergo, trou-. 
ble, anxiety, and diſquietude, in raking up money 
not for himſelf, but another, perhaps a profligate, 
or even an enemy ? I therefore attribute this paſ - 
ſion to the folly of man; which, we ſee, may ſome- 
times riſe ſo high as to make ſome miſers actually 
ſtarve themſelves, Avarice, in ſach a degree, is 
a ſhocking diſeaſe ; and properly compared to that 
dropſy, wherein the more a man drinks, the more 


| thirſty he grows, and the ſooner he dies Nay, 


* 


this diſeaſe is like witchcraft ; for the miſer does 
not paſſeſs his money, but his money poſſeſſes him. 
Hence, tho* covetouſneſs be an odious failing, it 
ſeems a charaQeriſtic of man, as a creature that does 
not know himſelf. FFC 
We do not uſually diſtinguiſh betwixt the ſquan- 
dering and hoarding kind of avarice; and there- 
fore uſe the ſame word to expreſs both theſe paſ- 
ſions ; which are not only different but oppoſite **- | 
ces. The hoarding miſer neglects, but the ſquan- 
dering miſer takes care of his health. The hoarder 
puniſhes only himſelf, but the ſquanderer puniſnes 
the public: The hoarder is not ſo anxious to ſcrape 
for more, as to watch over what he has got; 
whence his avarice becomes his torment. The 
hoarder may be eſteemed an innocent ſubje&, in 
compariſon of the ſquanderer, who throws away 
with one hand, what he gets with the other; and. 
employs all ſorts of means, lawful and unlawful, to 
raiſe a fund for ſupporting his daily extravagance. 
It happens to theſe Vaan e as to feyeriſh per- 
ſons ; who by the heat and too great expences of 


Juices, are conſtantly obliged to drink. | 

Hoarding avarice is the more rare and abſurd ;_ 
but ſquandering avarice more common and hurtful. 
Hoarding avarice is a myſterious paſſion, * 
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ligible as to its cauſe, and affords a ſpecimen of hu- 
man folly ; but ſquandering avarice is eaſy to un- 
derſtand and ſhews an example of human vice. In- 
' deed, both deſerve chaſtiſement : hoarding ava- 
rice by ſhame and oral reproof; but the ſquander- 
ing avarice by corporal puniſhment. 
here are different kinds of ſquandering avarice. 
Some prove, at the ſame time, both hoarders and 
ſquanderers; tho” ſuch inſtances are rare: for we 
commonly find, that the ſquandering miſer is as 
little diſpoſed to keep what he gets ; as the hoarding 
miſer is to part with it. CES 

There is another error frequently committed in 
the deſcription of covetouſneſs. A man may be 
ſo generous, as rather to deſerve the name of ex- 
tr2vAganc; ver Pais in the world for a miſer: ano- 
ther ſhall {ave every ſhil.ing, and yet be thought 
generous. 'Theſe kinds of judgments are not for- 
med from the quantity, but the manner ot the ex- 
pence. It is cuſtomary to judge of a man's expen- 
ces by his cellar and kitchen; fo that if his table 
be well ſerved, he acquires the reputation of a 
generous man, among thoſe who do not reflect, 
that money mult alſo be laid out upon other occa- 
fions. He who purchaſes books, pictures, ſtatues, 
or other productions of artificers, ſhall be called a 
covetous man; and he who contributes to the ſup · 
port chiefly of taverns, ſhall acquire the character 
of generous. _ FFF 

The poor ſquanderer is a ſtranger phænomenon 
than the rich miſer. It is hard to underfland why 
any man ſhould watch over a treaſure, which he 
never deſigns to uſe ; but much more difficult, to 
- comprehend how many ſhould. in oppoſition to 
the certain foreknowledge of his poverty, the con- 
- tempt of the world, impriſonment, and other im- 
pending misfortunes, never think, even to the laſt, 
of curbing his extravagance. If covetouſneſs re- 
ſemble a dropſy, extravagance reſembles ——_ 
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and it would be as juſt to preſcribe laws for extra- 
vagants, as guardians to Idiots. When this vice 
comes to it's height, it proves deſtructive to ſociety ; 
for, an extravagant, like the breaking of a banker, 
not only hurts himſelf, but ruins numbers. It is 
incomprehenſible how any rational creature ſhould 
be totally ſubdued by this paſſion. Profuſeneſs in- 
deed ſometimes acquires the appellation of gene- 
roſity; and the extravagant ſo long as he remains 
poſſeſſed of his eftate, is high:y eſteemed and careſ- 
ſed by paraſites and flatiercrs. And this adulation 
may be ſome motive to the extravagant ; but ſhould 
not a certain foreſight of his misfortunes be ſome 


check upon him too ? Poverty and want are ſure to 
fall heavy upon him. 


The extravagant has nothing to expect but the 


ſeveteſt hardſh,p-, after his quick tranſition from a 
King to a beggar. I can find no rational motive 
for this extravagance; at leaſt for that part of it, 
conſiſting in pomp and ſhow, and equipage, which 
afford little advantage; and chiefly ſerve to make 
the fall more confpicuous Yet how many Gentle- 


men are thus metamorphoſed into beggars? We 


daily ſee young flanters in gilt chariots, daſhing the 
dirt upon wiſer people ; then preſently afterwards 
walking the ſtreets, and receiving the dirt of 
others. 75 
The hoarding miſer torments himſelf; and the 
ſpendthrift puniſhes the innocent. The hoarder 
thinks ſo much of the time to come, as to forget 
the preſent ; the ſquanderer has his thoughts ſo ta- 
ken up with the preſent, as to neglect the future. 
The firſt lives as if he was never to die; and the 
laſt as if he had but a day to enjoy. Both are un- 
profitable members of Society; the one occaſion- 
ing a ſtoppage in the circulation ; and the other 
an extravagance in conſuming his ſubſtance: The 
hoarding miſer is like a fog that infeſts the air; 
the prodigal reſembles an outrageous ſtorm, that 
; g : Over. 
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oxerturns all in it's way. "The boarder paſſes reſt. 
les nights, though he has nothing to ſcar; the 
iquanderer ſſoeps ſound, and lea ves want of repote 
tochir creditors,” The- hoarding miter is a ridieu- 


lous creature; and the: predigal a noxious ani- 
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Meditation in the night, by a+ Lady. 


HE N now the twinkling ſtars effay,' 
A faint reſemblance of the day; 
And when the Moon with ſilver light 
Governs the ſolemn noon of night; 

When every thing is huſh'd around, 

In ſilence awful and profound, 

Let me my wandering thoughts remove, 

And grave reflection once improve ! 

Reſtleſs,” alas] from Sun to Sun, 

A round of folly I have run; 

While others ſlept, I ſleeping lay, 

My night as thoughtleſs as the day: 

Now calmly let me meditate” 

On life aud death, and future ſtate: 
Approaching Death his pace will keep, 

Let mortals watch. or let them ſleep. | 
Hark! what ſound's that! a paſſmg bell, 
Some mortal has bid life farewel-! _ | 
Poor foul ! whoſe'doom this moment ſhews,” 
Of endlefs blifs, or endleſs woes! | 
If virtne's laws thou haftdefpis'd, 


How would that virtue now be priz'd'; 


Orſay didft thou in this looſe age, 
On her forſaken fide engage, 


Woulcd'ſt thou the dear remembrance'now + 


For the world's monarchy forego? 
Let the bold Atheiſt now draw near, 
And try thy drooping heart to cheer: 3 
„ | 1s 
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His briſkeſt wit, and wine to thee, 
Alike inſipid now ſhall be, 


Death only gives a pleaſure to the juſt, 
Their practice Virtue, and their God their Truſt. 
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A Letter from a Lawyer in Town, to 4. 
new married Officer in the Country, in- 
time of Peace. 


" ETTERS' in proſe, my friend, are: 
. common, k — 
As pride in man, or wit in woman. 
Our annual curſe of long vacation, 
To buſineſs giving a ceſſation, 
Affords me time to thus ſalute xe, 
And pay in rhime this friendly duty. | 
Now rightly kno.ving which is worſe, ? 
Te lawyers, or the poets curſe, A 
Both filenc'd, with an empty purſe. 5 
For now our pens, upon our words, 
Are grown as uſeleſs as your ſwords; 
We having but a little writing. 
As God be thanked, you have fighting. 
You may draw ſwords, ſo we may pen, 
To ſhew our tools of war, and then, 
Like fools, e'en put 'em up again. 
And now dear friend I change my ſtrain, 
And grieve to thiak weak man ſo vain, 
That reſolutions made of late, 
Againſt a matrimonial ſtate, 
Should-not defend you from the curſe 
Of fools, for better or for worſe. 
Prithee now tell what means this riddle, . k 
That you ſhould be ſo fond and idle, 
To eclipſe the freedom of your life, 
With that dull mournful 3 3 
V O L, V. ; LK 
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What if ſhe's youthful, rich and fair, 

And virtuous too, ſhe's ſtill a care, 

Theſe are but chains to bind thee faſter, 

And make man's plague the more his maſter. 

Since married, I account thee one, | 

Who the beſt threads of's life has ſpun; 

And now his miſery's juſt begun. | 

But uſe this caution thro' thy life, 

Be a good huſband, 5 — your wife, 

And with true fondneſs plainly prove, 

That ſhe's the object of your love. | 

You know, my friend, what can't be cur'd, 
It's faid of old, muſt be endur'd : : 

Since that's your caſe, I'll ſo befriend you, 

As with all happineſs attend you. . 
\ May ſhe prove juſt (I hope ſhe's fair) 

Calm, kind and good, as angels are. 

Nay your whole lives be harmony ; 


| 
| 
| 


Mutual your loves, from troubles free; 
And dutiful your progeny. bh 

May ſhe ſo live, that all her joys 

May prove her merit, not her choice : 

And to compleat that happineſs 

I truly wiſh you to poſſeſs, | 

'To your fair bride may you prove true, 

And good to her, as ſhe to you. 


— el 


A Lady to ber Friend, adviſing ber Io live 
a. ſingle Life. 


ER MIT me neighbour to congratulate 
Your inclination to a fingle ftate ; 
"Thoſe who would live quite undiſturb'd and 
free, e | a: 


Muſt never put on Hymen's livery ; 


For 


— 
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For tho” the outſide ſeems to promiſe fair, 

Within 'tis lin'd with grief and anxious care. 

If once you let the gordian knot be ty'd, 

That turns the name of virgin into bride ; . 

By that fond act, you life's beſt ſcenes forego, 

And run into a labyrinth of woe; : 

The married life affords but little eaſe, 1 

For wives and huſbands both are hard to pleaſe ;; 

This by their careful faces you may tell; 

Tho' they diſſemble their misfortunes well. 

If aught can make the ills of marriage leſs, 

'Tis certainly a huſband's worthineſs, 

For him at beſt you will a torment find 

VM ho is not truly virtuous, wiſe, and kind; 

Obedience does a grateful duty prove, 

When huſbands can return us love for love. 

Altho* we ſee ſo many badly wed, 

Yet tis a fate that few young ladies dread ; 

For loves inſinuating fire they fan 

With the idea of a god-like man: ; 

Let him be weak or wicked, love's ſo blind, 

She thinks him like the image of her mind. 

Chhris and Phillis | pings in their ſwains, 

And ſang their praiſes on the neighbouring plains. 

Oh! they were brave, accompliſh'd,. ſaint- like. 
men: 

All good, till married - but prov'd bad men then. 

A maiden life affords the moſt content; | 

"Tis always happy, as 'tis innocent: 

Clear az Olympus, bright and full of eaſe, 

Calm and 'unruffled as the ſummer ſeas : 

No ſleeps are broken with domeſtic cares, 

No erying children to diſturb our prayers; : 

No pangs of child-birth'to extort our tears, 

No Plulfering huſBands to create new fears; 

No rude upbraiding that defect or this; | i 

No great concern let who will keep a Miſs, _—_— 
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No lighting or affrightment at the glaſs, 
When it preſents us with a ruin'd face: 
But ſuch an object makes a wife to ſtart, 
And almoſt tempts her to adub rate art. 
Knowing a husband's love does oft decay, 
As youth and beauty fade and wear away: 
And therefore, neighbour, be advis'd by me, 
Turn, turn apoſtate to love's deity ; 
Suppreſs wild nature, if ſhe dares rebel, 
And then moſt certainly you will do well. 
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A Courticr's Advice to bis Son. 


ALENTS, wealth, and employments 

give pretenſions to eſteem, but virtue alone 

gives a right to it. Get efteem : but do not be 
eager to ſpread your reputation: The more-it is 
diffuſed, the more uncertain it becomes ; nothing 
is ſo prejudicial to one's fortune as to bring one's 
honour and reputation into queſtion. Take care 
of falling into, the mudneſs of projects: never 
form any yourſelf, and make your advantage of 
thoſe that are introduced by others. If you are 

. obliged to chuſe, keep rather fair with a fool than 
a man of ſenſe. At court ſtupidity is more miſ- 
chievous than malice, Nothing is more dangerous 
than an exaſperated fool... Never make your ſelf. 
enemies, and eſpecially powerful enemies. At 
court merit riſes by -cringing, and incapacity by 
impudence. Cringe therefore with a little impu- 
dence. Be always on your guard againft a perſon 
whom you know guilty of a known villainy. The 
heart of a man can no more be changed than his 
1 In whatever ſituation you are, be- 
ave with infinite circumſpection towards every 
man tbat is only a courtier. I do not know any 

i ä . thiog 
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thing more dangerous than an idle perſon who de- 
fires to make himſelf formidable. Do not deſire to 
be promoted before you become a man of conſe- 
quence. Perſwade the public, that whilſt you can 
{et no bounds to your ſervices, you can without dif- 
ficulty limit your ambition. May you, my ſon, - 
be happy, and a man of honour, an eſteeme 
courtier, and an ineſtimable citizen, | 


—— 
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To a yuung Nobleman. 


E GIN, my Lord in early youth 
To ſuffer, nay, encourage truth ; 
And blame me not for diſreſpect, 
If I the flatt'rer's ſtile reject; 
With that by menial tongues ſupply'd, 
You're daily cocker'd up in pride. 
The tree's diftinguiſh'd by the fruit, 
Be virtue then your firſt purſuit ; 
Set your great anceſtors in view, 
Like them deſerve the title too ; 
Like them ignoble actions ſcorn : 
Let virtue prove you greatly born, 
Tho' with leſs plate their fide-board ſhone, 
Their conſcience always was their own; 
They ne'er at levees meanly fawn'd, 1 
Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd ; 
Their hands by no corruption ſtain'd, 
The miniſterial bribe difdain'd ; 
They ſerv'd the Crown with loyal zeal, 

Yet jealous ot the. public weal, 
They ſtood the bulwalk of our laws, + 
- And wore at heart their don e eauſez _. 
By neither place nor penſion bought, _ 
They ſpoke and veted as they thought. | 

Thus did your fires adorn their ſe : 
And ſuch alone are truly great. 
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If you the paths of learning flight, 
Vou' re but a dunce in ſtronger light: i 
In foremoſt rank the coward plac'd, - 
Is more conſpicuouſly diſgrac'd. 
If you, to ſerve a paltry end, 
To knaviſh jobs can condeſcend, 
We pay you the contempt that's due; 
In that you have precedence too. 
Whence had you this illuſtrious name ;. 
From virtue and unblemiſh'd fame. 
By birth the name alone deſcends; 
Your honour on yourſelf depends. 
Think not your coronet can hide 
Aſſuming ignorance and pride: | 
Learning by ſtudy muſt. be won, Fe 
T was ne'er entail'd from ſon to ſon.. ; 
Superior worth your rank requires, 
For that mankind reveres your fires : 
If you degenerate from your race, 3 
Their merits heighten your diſ grace. 
We frequently miſplace eſteem ' 
By judging men by what they ſeem. 
To birth, wealth, pow'r, we ſhould allow- 
Precedence and our loweſt bow: 85 
In that is due diſtindion ſhown : 
Eſteem is virtue's right alone. 
With partial eye we're apt to ſee. 
The man of noble pedigree, 
We're prepoſſeſt my Lord inherits _ 
In ſome degree his grandfires merits ;; 
For thoſe we find upon record. 
But find him nothing, but my Lord. 
When we with ſuperficial view 
Gaze on the rich Were dazz led too: 
We know that wealth well underſtood; 
Hath frequent pow'r of dping good ;. 
Then fancy that the thing is done, 
As if the pow'r and will were one. 


! 
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Thus oft the cheated crowd adore, | 
The thriving knaves that keep em poor, —— 


Beware of drunkenneſs : it impaireth the under- 
ſtanding, walleth the eſtate ; baniſheth reputation; 
conſumeth the body ; and rendereth a man of the 


brighteſt parts the common jeſt of an inſignificant 
clown, 3 


Honour is like that glaſſy bubble 

Which finds philofophers ſuch trouble, 
Whoſe leaſt part crackt, the whole does fly, 
And wits are crackt to find out why. 


On requeſting of Favours, &c. 


E GGING is not ſo vile a trade, 
As ſome imagine — ſome have made, 
Vary the ſtile, or change the dreſs ; 
You'll find, 'tis what we all profeſs: 
The difference lies twixt rich and poor, 
Some beg for little others more. 


Think no man happy, becauſe he outwardly ap- 
pears ſo, What ! tho' providence has largely en- 
dowed him, and fortune ſeems fawningly- to court 
him; ſuppoſe him bleſt with plentiful ſtores, his 
ſubſtance daily encreaſing, and every enterprize ſuc- 
ceſsful ; the world affords no joy, that he poſſeſſes 
not, and his days feem one continued ſcene of 
happineſs; yet ſtill his bliſs may not be ſterling, 
and there may be ſome alloy, that may give an 
abridgment to his happineſs. His mind may be 
unquiet ; many anxious thoughts may privately 
gnaw his vitals, and utterly overthrow the conceit- 
ed idea. of joy. If men could plainly hs 
| «il 
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and perceive the ſecret misfortunes of their neighę 


bours, few would be deſirous to change ſtations 
with them.— 8 OY 


3 


„ That all from Adam firſt began, 


None but ungodly people doubts, 

And that his ſon and his ſon's ſon, 
Were all but plowmen, clowns, and louts. 

Each when his ruſtic pains began, 

To merit pleaded equal right, 

T was only who left off. at noon, 
Or who went on to work till night. 

But coronets we owe to Crowns, 
And favour to a court's affection, 

By nature we are Adam's ſons, 
But ſons of grandeur by election. 


; King ſale eight hundred years have rolFd,, 


Since thy forefathers held the plow, 
When this ſhall be in ſtory told, 
Add, that our kindred do ſo now. 
The man who by his labour gets 
His bread, in independent ſtate, 
Who never begs, and ſeldom eats, 
Himſelf can fix, or Wo his fate... : 


"GATE * 
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